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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Somewhat reluctantly we are calling 
attention to Mr. James Lane Allen’s The 
Bride of the Mistletoe as 
a book to be avoided or 
at least to be recom- 
mended with great cau- 
tion. From the purely 
literary point of view it is a book of 
much beauty and a work written with 
great sincerity, dignity and high purpose. 
The mature man or woman may, of 
course, read it with enjoyment and profit. 
But it is not—and this is a point that 
cannot be too strongly emphasised—a 
book for the jeune fille. 


w 


Mr. Allen’s 
New Book 


In many ways the late Edward Everett 
Hale was for years a very dignified and 
impressive figure in the 


Edward public life of his country. 
Everett Judged exclusively as a 
Hale 


man of letters, his per- 
manent fame rests en- 
tirely on one book, The Man Without a 
Country, The story of Philip Nolan, 
who, on trial for treason, expressed the 
wish that he might never hear the name 
of the United States again, and was 
solemnly sentenced by the Military 
Court to have his wish: fulfilled, is thrill- 
ing and pathetic enough now. Judge 
what it must have been when it first ap- 
peared when the country was torn by 
the War of Secession. Whatever sting 
there may have been in The Man With- 
out a Country, it has long since passed 
away. Even to realise it one would have 
to concentrate one’s mind with great 


bitterness on the feelings which moved 
the North at the most intense period of 
the Civil War, and to resurrect and to 
take to one’s self all the surging hatred 














G. K, CHESTERTON AS DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


From the London Skefch 


and blind passion. The Man Without a 
Country long ago ceased to be a sectional 
polemic; it is no longer even an appeal 
to patriotism. It remains a great story. 
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SELMA LAGERLOF’S SWEDISH HOME 


In Thomas Cooper De Leon’s Belles, 
Beaux, and Brains of the Sixties there 
is a curious account of 
The the Confederate “Mother 
Confederate Goose.” This was a 
“Mother Goose” string of satires directed 
against some of the gen- 
erals of the Northern armies. The first 
verse of “Mother Goose” was aimed at 
General Pope, who was in the habit of 
dating despatches from “Headquarters in 
the Saddle.” It ran: 


Little Be-Pope, he lost his hope, 
Jackson, the Rebel, to find him; 
But he found him at last, and he ran very fast, 
With his bully invaders behind him! 
x 


The second took its theme from Gen- 
eral McClellan, who of all the Northern 
commanders was the most respected as a 
tactician and a man by his Southern op- 
ponents : 

Little McClellan sat eating a mellon, 

The Chickahominy by. 

He stuck in a spade; and a long time delayed, 

Then cried: “What a great general am I!” 

a 


Next it was the turn of the richly hated 
General Butler : 

Hey! diddle Sutler, the dastard Ben Butler, 
Fought women, morn, evening, and noon; 
And old Satan laughed, as hot brimstone he 

quaffed 
When the Beast ran away with the Spoon! 


The next recalled the murder of Bar- 
ton Key by General Sickles in Washing- 
ton some years before: 


Yankee Sickles came to fight, and Dan was 
just a Dandy; 

Quite quick to shoot when ’tother man had 
nary pistol handy! 


4 


This was directed against the “Cesar 
of the Peninsular,” as McClellan was 
called: 


Henceforth, when a fellow is kicked out of 
doors, 
He need never resent the disgrace, 
But exclaim: “My dear sir, I’m eternally 
yours, 
For assisting in changing my base!” 


4 


“Fighting Joe’ Hooker was respected 
in the South, but he too was hit: 


Joe Hooker had a nice tin sword; 
Jack bent it up one day. 

When Halleck heard, at Washington, 
He wrote: “Come home and stay!” 


Z 


Others on Pope and Butler ran thus: 


Trickery, dickery, slickery Ben— 
Eluding and dodging the fighting men— 
Was never afraid of a matron or maid, 
But cent for no cotton, or silver, he paid! 
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And, finally : 


John Pope came down to Dixie town, and 
thought it very wise 

To sit down in a ’skeeter swamp and start at 
telling lies. 

But when he found his lies were out, with all 
his might and main, 

He changed his base to another place, and be- 
gan to—lie again! 


Z 


Poor agitated England is having more 
troubles. It was bad enough with old age 
pensions, and Suffra- 
gettes, and mysterious 
German airships, and the 
horrors of threatened in- 


A New 
Scare 


vasion as depicted in An . 


Englishman’s Home. It is no less a per- 
son than Mr. Hall Caine who is responsi- 
ble for the latest scare. Mr. Caine’s 
latest novel deals with the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt. A dramatic version of the 
story had been prepared and was to have 
been presented by Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 


LAURENCE HOPE 


Of Laurence Hope, Mr. Hooker said in his review of 
The Garden of Kama, in the June BOOKMAN: 
“She holds the gorgeous East in fee’’ 


THOMAS COOPER DE LEON 


But the authorities scented danger—the 
play might lead to sedition in the Soudan 
—and the Dramatic Censor stepped in 
and barred the performance. It is said 
that the upset of his plans so affected Mr. 
Caine that he has been obliged to go to 
St. Moritz to recuperate. 


¥, 


At last we are able to present a por- 
trait of O. Henry that does something like 
justice to the subject. On 
three or four occasions 
in the past there have 
appeared in the Boox- 
MAN portraits purporting 
to be of him, and for which he un- 
doubtedly faced the photographer’s fire. 
But there was a _ certain formal, 
endimanché atmosphere about them, and 
O. Henry endimanché is not O. Henry 
at all. Here, however, is a portrait that 
nearly satisfies the imagination. One can 
study it and fancy him eating of the 
lotus in company with Johnny Atwood 
and “Beelzebub” Blythe; or listening to 
the strange yarns of Mr. Jefferson Peters, 


The 
Real 
O. Henry 
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MR. SCHEHERAZADE OF BAGDAD-UPON-THE-HUDSON 


the “Gentle Grafter;” or gleefully roll- 
ing under his own tongue some new and 


gorgeous malapropism. In other words 
we present a portrait, not of Mr. Sidney 
Porter, but of O. Henry, the modern 
Scheherazadé of Bagdad-upon-the-Hud- 
son. ® 


Ex-President Eliot has given to the 
press a good part of the book-list 
which is to constitute his 
“five-foot shelf” library. 
We are glad to see that 
practically every one who 
has commented on it has 
recognised how utterly grotesque it is. 
No one apparently has fallen down in 
admiration and amazement at the acu- 
men of Eliot. Indeed, we should say that 
such a list as this goes far to justify the 
retirement of Dr. Eliot from the presi- 
dency of Harvard University. If he 
really thinks that the perusal of these 
books would give any man “the essentials 
of a liberal education,” then his judg- 
ment and discretion must have become 
altogether too bizarre to be trusted in 
anything. Of course, an intensely in- 
dividualistic New Englander would 
naturally make a somewhat peculiar se- 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot 
Shelf 


lection of volumes ; but no one would ex- 
pect him to put forth such an absolutely 
freakish and unrelated hodge-podge as 
this. Fancy inserting the Journal of 
John Woolman and a tractate by William 
Penn, neither one of which contains any 
of the humanistic qualities of a liberal 
education! Fancy inserting nine dramas 
by various persons, and omitting Shake- 
speare altogether! Fancy culling out 
Tennyson’s little read and hardly read- 
able Becket, and failing to include any 
of the same writer’s splendid lyrics! Not 
a single one of the world’s great histori- 
ans is included, and in the matter of 
biography we have only Plutarch’s Lives, 
St. Augustine, Donne, Herbert and 
Franklin. The sole work of fiction is the 
Arabian Nights; but the complete poems 
of Milton are included. We _ should 
really like to ask whether Dr. Eliot has 
himself ever read the complete poems of 
Milton. Unless he makes a declaration 
to that effect over his own signature, we 
shall be very much inclined to doubt it. 
The Times of this city has made some ad- 
mirable comments on the list. We think 
it worth while to quote from it this para- 
graph as a bit of good sense and ex- 
cellent criticism. 
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With all our charity, we cannot deny that the 
list, as presented, seems to us most mysteriously 
made up. That merely means, probably, that 
it does not contain the books we expected to 
find in it and does contain many in which we 
can find no competency to serve the desired end 
—or any other end, for that matter, except 
that of amusing the idle hours of a man inter- 
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ested in the curiosities of literature and the 
monuments of literary progress. Certainly the 
majority of these books are dead and have no 
relation, not historic, with modern conditions, 
necessities, or purposes. Any liberally edu- 
cated man will have read some, perhaps most, 
of them, but his intellectual debt to none of 
them is large enough to be measured. 











THE LATEST PORTRAIT 


OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
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S. ADOLPHUS KNOPF, M.D. 


Author of Zudberculosis a Preventable and Curable 
Disease 


This whole business of choosing a 
special set of books to embody the es- 
sentials of liberal culture is of necessity 
not likely to result in any one list that 
will be largely and widely accepted, un- 
less it should be a list of as many as a 


thousand books. But it is worth remem- 
bering that of all the book-lists ever 
made, Dr. Eliot’s is positively the worst, 
the most absurd and the most devoid 
of critical insight. Perhaps we ought to 
recall the fact that Dr. Eliot never was 
a man of letters. Just before he became 
president of Harvard, he was a fairly 
good professor of chemistry; and per- 
haps his chemical bent has led him on to 
see how extraordinary a combination of 
unrelated ingredients he could force into 
his literary melting-pot. But it is certain 
that the man who should rely on this 
“five-foot shelf of books” and should 
read them faithfully to the exclusion of 
others, would end by becoming, not a 
person of-liberal culture, but only a very 
narrow-minded sort of intellectual zebra. 


We passed a not unprofitable evening 
recently rereading after many years 
Oliver Goldsmith’s The 
Vicar of Wakefield. We 
laid the book aside with 
the conviction that Mr. 
Henry James never 
reached to higher points in criticism than 
when he characterised The Vicar of 
Wakefield as “the spoiled child of our 
literature.” 


The 
Spoiled 
Child 


ia 


We came across the other day a pic- 
ture of what is said to have been the 
home of Eugénie Gran- 
det, the finest of all the 
heroines of  Balzac’s 
wonderful Comédie Hu- 
maine. It is the Chateau 
de Velors, at Avoine Beaumont, near 
Tours. The chateau at one time belonged 
to Charles the Seventh, who used it as a 


Eugénie 
Grandet’s 
Home 


HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


Mr. Hapgood’s An Anarchist Woman is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue 
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hunting lodge. By fraud it eventually 
came into the possession of Pére Nivelau, 
so that it became the home of his daugh- 
ter Eugénie. At that time Balzac lived 
in Tours, and there was a story to the 
effect that he was in love with the 
daughter, but was refused by old Nivelau 
on account of his poverty. According to 
a later owner of the chateau, the Mar- 


THE CHATEAU DE VELORS. 


quise de Podestad, the novel follows the 
facts very closely except that Eugénie’s 
marriage was actually more unhappy 
than Balzac painted it, and lasted years 
instead of a few months. There were 
several children, but Eugénie outlived 
them all and died only about twenty- 
seven years ago. 


Meanwhile certain architectural changes 
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that are being carried out in that part of 
Paris which lies to the south of the 
Pantheon will materially 
change the aspect of the 
streets described by Bal- 
zac in the beginning of 
Le Pére Goriot. As to 
the actual situation of the Pension 
Vauquer, which Mr. Henry James has 


The 
Pension 
Vauquer 


THE HOME OF BALZAC’S EUGENIE GRANDET 


described as “one of the most portentous 
settings of the scene in all the literature 
of fiction,” there has always been some 
dispute. Benjamin Ellis Martin, in his 
Stones of Paris, identified it with Num- 
ber 24 Rue Tournefort. Another Bal- 
zacian, who passed many days wandering 
about in the trail of Eugene de Rastignac 
and “Trompe-le-mort,” maintains that 
the actual Pension Vauquer is shown in 
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THE SUPPOSED MAISON VAUQUER FROM THE 
STREET 


the accompanying illustration. Balzac 
speaks of the house as standing at the 
lower end of the road just where it slopes 
sharply down to the Rue de 1’Arbalete. 
For years nothing was radically changed 
except that the road became known as the 
Rue Lhomond. Balzac dwells at length 
on the strange characteristics of this 
quarter south of the Pantheon. In the 
Rue Mouffetard, one of the dirtiest of 
Paris streets, and within a stone’s throw 
of the Pension Vauquer, Victor Hugo 
lived as a young man, as did also Ernest 
and Alphonse Daudet at the time of their 
early struggles and reneee. 


We have been looking over a recent 
issue of Poesia, a new international re- 
view published in Milan 

A and edited by M. Mari- 


New 
Philosophy 


netti, a Franco-Italian 
poet. That it seems to 
be printing some exceed- 
ingly good poetry is a matter of second 
importance. Its chief claim to attention 
lies in the fact that it aims to found a 
new school of philosophy and literature 
which it calls “Futurism.” We cannot 
sum up “Futurism” in any better way 
than by saying that it would be just the 
thing for Mr. Roosevelt. It would suit 
him “down to the ground.” There is no 
subtle nonsense about “Futurism.” M. 
Marinetti knows what he wants and is not 
diffident about speaking of it. Here is 
his declaration of “Futurism” in his Eng- 
lish translation, which we quote just as 
it appears on pages one and two of 
Poesia: 


1. We intend to glorify the love of danger, 
the custom of energy, the strenght of daring. 

2. The essential elements of our poetry wiil 
be courage, audacity and revolt. 

3. Literature having up to now glorified 
thoughtful immobility, extasy and slumber, we 
wish to exalt the agressive movement, the 
feverish insomnia, running, the perilous leap, 
the cuff and the blow. 

4. We that the splendour of the 
world has been enriched with a new form of 
beauty, the beauty of speed. A race-automo- 
bile adorned whith great pipes like serpents 
with explosive breath . a race-automobile 
which seems to rush over exploding powder is 
beautiful than the 


declare 


more 
thrace. 

5. We will sing the praises of man holding 
the fly-wheel of which the ideal steering-post 
traverses the earth impelled itself around the 
circuit of its own orbit. 

6. The poet must spend himself with 
warmth brilliancy and prodigality to augment 
the fervour of the primordial elements. 

7. There is no more beauty except in strug- 
gle. No master-piece without the stamp of 
agressiveness. Poetry should be a violent as- 
sault against unknown forces to summon them 
to lie down at the feet of man. 

8. We are on the extreme promontory of 
ages! Why look back since we must break 
down the mysterious doors of Impossibility ? 
Time and Space died yesterday. We already 
live in the Absolute for we have already cre- 
ated the omnipresent eternal speed. 

9. We will glorify war—the only true hy- 


Victory of Samo- 


THE COURTYARD OF THE SUPPOSED MAISON 
VAUQUER 
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giene of the world—militarism, patriotism, the 
destructive gesture of anarchist, the beautiful 
Ideas which kill, and the scorn of woman. 

10. We will destroy museums, libraries and 
fight against moralism, feminism and all utili- 
tarian cowardice. 

11, We will sing the great masses agitated 
by work pleasure or revolt; we will sing the 
multicoloured and polyphonic surf of revolu- 
tions in modern capitals;: the nocturnal vi- 
bration of arsenals and docks beneath their 
glaring electric moons; greedy stations de- 


585 


from her numberless museums which cover 
her with countless cemetries. 

Museums, cemetries! . . . Identical truly, 
in the sinister promiscousness of so many ob- 
jects unknown to each other. Public dormi- 
tories, where one is for ever slumbering be- 
side hated or unknown beings. Reciprocal 
ferocity of painters and sculptors murdering 
each other with blows of form and colour in 
the same museum, 

That a yearly visit be paid there as one visits 
the grave of dead relatives, once a year! 


NO. 24 RUE TOURNEFORT, WHICH DR. BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN 
IDENTIFIES AS THE REAL MAISON VAUQUER OF 
BALZAC’S “PERE GORIOT” 


vouring smoking serpents; factories hanging 
from the clouds by the threads of their 
smoke; bridges like giants gymnasts stepping 
over sunny rivers sparkling like diabolical 
cutlery; adventurous steamers scenting the 
horizon; large breasted locomotives bridled 
with long tubes, and the slippery flight of aero- 
planes whose propeller has flag-like flutterings 
and applauses of enthusiastic crowds. 

It is in Italy that we hurl this overthrowing 
and inflammatory declaration, with which to- 
day we found Futurism, for we will free Italy 


We are ready to grant it! . . . That an an- 
nual offering of flowers be laid at the feet of 
the Gioconda, we conceive it! . . . But to 
take for a daily walk through the museums 
our spleen, lack of courage and morbid rest- 
lessness, we will not grant it! . . . Why 
will you poison yourselves? Why will you de- 
cay? 

What can one see in an old picture except 
the artist’s laborious contortions, struggling 
to overcome the insuperable barriers ever re- 
sisting his desire to express his entire dream? 








Urea 
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Tk FUTURISMO 


To admire an old picture is to pour our sen- 
timent into a funeral urn instead of hurling 
it forth in violent gushes of action and pro- 
ductiveness. Will you thus consume your best 
strenght in this useless admiration of the past 
from which you will forcibly come out ex- 
hausted, lessened and trampled? 

In truth, this daily frequenting of museums, 
libraries and academies (those grave-yards of 
vain efforts, those mount calvaries of cruci- 
fied dreams, those registers of broken-down 
springs! . . .) is to the artist as the too pro- 
longed government of parents for intelligent 
young people, inebriated with their talent and 
ambitious will. 

For the dying, invalids and prisoners, let it 
pass. Perhaps the admirable past acts as a 
salve on their wounds, as the future is de- 
barred them for ever. . . . But we will have 


none of it, we the young, the strong, the living 
futurists! ... 

Therefore welcome the kindly incendiarists 
with the carbon fingers! ... Here they 
are! ... Here! . . . Away and set fire to 
the book-shelves! . . . Turn the canals and 
flood the vaults of museums! . . . Oh! Let 
the glorious old pictures float adrift! Seize 
pick-axe and hammer! Sap the foundations of 
the venerable towns! 

The oldest amongst us are thirty; we have 
thus at least ten years in which to accomplish 
our task. When we are forty, let others 
younger and more daring men throw us into 
the waste-paper basket like useless manu- 
scripts! . . . They will come against us 
from far away, from every where, leaping on 
the cadence of their first poems, clawing the 
air with crooked fingers and scenting at the 
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THE CROSSWAYS FARM. ABINGER HAMMER, SURREY. THE FARM OF MEREDITH’S “DIANA OF THE 
CROSSWAYS” 


academy gates the good smell of our decaying 
minds already promised to the catacombs of 
libraries. 

But we shall not be there. They will find 
us at last, on a winter’s night, in the open 
country, in a sad iron shed pitter-pattered by 
the monotonous rain, huddled round our 
trepidating aeroplanes, warming our hands at 
the miserable fire made with our present-day 
books flickering merrily in the sparkling flight 
of their images. 

They will mutiny around us, panting with 
anguish and spite, exasperated one and all by 
our proud, dauntless courage, they will rush- 
to kill us, their hatred so much the stronger 
as their hearts whill be overwhelmed with love 
and admiration for us! And powerful and 
healthsome Injustice will then burst radiantly 
in their eyes. For art can only be violence, 
cruelty and injustice. 

The oldest amongst us are thirty, yet we 
have already squandered treasures, treasures 
of strenght, love, daring and eager will, hast-, 
ily, raving, without reckoning, never stopping, 
breathlessly. Look at us! We are not ex- 
hausted . . . Our heart is not in the least 
weary! For it has been nourished on fire, 





hatred and speed! . . . You are astonished? 
It is because you do not even remember liv- 
a 

Erect on the pinnacle of the world, we once 
more hurl forth our defiance to the stars. 

Your objections? Enough! Enough! I 
know them! I quite understand what our 
splendid and mendacious intelligence asserts. 
We are, it says, but the result and continua- 
tion of our ancestors——Perhaps! Be it so! 

. . What of that? But we will not listen! 
Beware of repeting such infamous words! 
Rather hold your head up! 

Erect on the pinnacle of the world we hurl 
forth once more our defiance to the 

! 

slarst.... . ® 


There has naturally been a vast amount 
written about George Meredith in the last 
two or three months, and 
most of it has been ex- 
ceedingly commonplace. 
One of the few interest- 
ing papers on the subject 
is that by Mr. Edward Clodd, which ap- 
peared in the July number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, For twenty-five years 


Meredith’s 
Opinions 
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Mr. Clodd had been in close touch with 
Meredith. Meredith, he tells us, was very 
outspoken upon men and things ; he was a 
“great tease, full of fun and badinage ;” 
‘ he considered Dickens the “incarnation of 
cockneydom,” that Gladstone had not a 
great mind, “though he was a great de- 
bater and a crafty controversialist ;” that 
Matthew Arnold was “a poor judge, a 
dandy Isaiah, a poet without passion ;” 
that Byron’s high flights were theatrical, 
he was a sham sentimentalist; and that 
his “favourites” were Keats and the 
earlier verse of Tennyson. These “recol- 
lections” afford a truer insight into Mere- 
dith’s personality and idiosyncrasies than 
anything previously published. 


: 


There are so many things that do not 
get into the newspapers! Sometimes 
this is because they are 

A suppressed by special 
Lost influences, and some- 
Opportunity times a nodding journal- 
ist overlooks them and 

lets them get quite past him. A good 


instance of the latter is found in the 
newspaper reports of the Peace Confer- 


ence held at Mohunk last May. It is a 
little late to bring it up just now; but it 
has sufficient interest in itself to be re- 
corded here. The Peace Conference was 
attended by all sorts of dignitaries—dip- 
lomats, college presidents, long-haired 
cranks at large, and persons who flock 
to gatherings such as this, so that their 
names may be chronicled in the news- 
papers. The representative of the As- 
sociated Press faithfully listened to the 
early proceedings. It was worth his while 
to note what was said by Mr. Bryce and 
even by Mr. Mosely; though neither the 
tongue of men nor angels could say any- 
thing interesting on the subject of uni- 
versal peace and international disarma- 
ment and Hague conferences, and all 
that sort of piffle. Still the press corre- 
spondent did his duty and faithfully tele- 
graphed columns of concrete dreariness. 
It was all right. Everybody present was 
for peace. Nobody said a word on be- 
half of wicked war. Such unanimity 
naturally grew dull and unexciting; and, 
at last, the press correspondent stopped 
making personal reports of what was 


going on, but went off to some comfort- 
able nook where he could smoke and tell 
stories to his friends, trusting to the 
peace people to give him abstracts at the 
end of the day. But alas! Eternal 
vigilance is the price of journalistic 
glory. At the very close of the proceed- 
ings something really interesting hap- 
pened. A little, stocky, pugnacious, red- 
blooded English clergyman happened 
along and asked the managers to give 
him a chance to speak. They were 
rather disinclined to do so, but finally 
agreed to let him have five minutes at 
the very close. Never did any one ac- 
complish quite so much in five short min- 
utes. His tongue was tipped with fire, 
and stinging words rolled out in volleys 
as from a Maxim gun. He was for war. 
In two minutes he had bowled over all 
the peace advocates, and especially the 
bland and oleaginous Wu Ting-Fang. 
In the remaining three minutes he had 
roused the fighting spirit of the entire 
audience. 


“In a day or two,” said he, “I have been 
asked to preach before the cadets at West 
Point. Would you have me tell them that they 
are following a profession which is degraded, 
barbaric and unworthy of patriots and gentle- 
men? Not I! I shall tell them that they ate 
preparing themselves for the very noblest and 
most sacred of all duties—the duty of facing 
danger and of fighting to the death for the 
welfare and the glory of their country !” 


Thus the little clergyman went on, 
sweeping everything before him; and 
when he had finished, the whole great 
multitude which had come to listen to 
the advocates of peace had risen to its 
feet and was roaring out good Anglo- 
Saxon cheers for war and for plenty of 
it. But the leaders of the Peace Con- 
ference omitted this incident from the 
abstract which they handed to the repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press that 
night, and so he never knew anything 
about it; and the public which depends 
upon the newspapers for its knowledge 
have never heard of it down to the pres- 

-ent time. This is why we chronicle it, 
smiling blandly. It was the only exciting 
episode in the whole affair, and the news- 
papers failed to get it. We are sorry for 
that correspondent. He could have made 
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at least a column of good reading; and if 
he had reported the clergyman’s remarks 
in full, he would also have disseminated 
some good sound sense as well. 


sd 


Last month Bishop Williams, of Mich- 
igan, preached a rather unusual Fourth of 
July sermon in this city. 
It was full of plain 
speech directed against 
the faults of his country- 
men, and it would be 
rather difficult to deny the truth of what 
he said. It is a new indictment, however, 
when Americans are told that they are 
inhumane. Of course, we know that we 
are given over to materialism, that we 
think money the best thing in the world, 
that our colleges and universities have 
forgotten the fine ideals of the past, and 
that we are a grasping, hustling race ; but 
the notion that we are inhumane -and 
actually cruel, comes to most of us with 
somewhat of a shock. In some respects, 
said the Bishop, we are on the level of 
mere barbarians. He gave a number of 
instances; but, if the printed report of 
his sermon be correct, he did not mention 
one of the most striking and startling of 
all. This is the toleration in a country 
which is traditienally law-abiding, of the 
infamous practice known to the police 
and others as “the Third Degree.” The 
aftermath of a recent crime which took 
place in Chinatown in this city shed a 
baleful light upon American indifference 
to justice and humanity. A Chinese who 
was suspected of knowing something 
about the murder was bullied, mal- 
treated, deprived of sleep for thirty hours 
and half starved, in order that he might 
be forced to tell what the police were 
anxious to find out. Now the man in 
question may have known all about the 
murder. He may have been himself a 
criminal of the deepest dye. Yet he was 
just as much entitled to decent treatment 
and to the protection of the law as is the 
President of the United States—no more 
so, and not a bit less so. A person sus- 
pected of crime should have the benefit of 
counsel. A person supposed to know im- 
portant facts relating to the commission 
of a crime by others may be questioned 
properly by the prosecuting attorney or 
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before the Grand Jury. But there is not 
the slightest warrant in law for subject- 
ing him to physical suffering and degra- 
dation at the hands of a brutal gang of 
ignorant policemen. The sinister annals 
of the Third Degree have never yet been 
fully brought to light. Should they be 
so, they would tell of chokings, kicks and 
blows, the deprivation of life’s necessities, 
with every other sort of mental and 
moral horror which minds as depraved as 
any criminal’s can invent. These stories 
are not fully known to the public; for, 
naturally enough, the detectives and po- 
lice protect each other by an ominous 
silence. The sufferers are poor creatures, 
the dregs of the city’s slums, friendless, 
suspected and afraid to tell of what they 
have experienced, But just because of 
this, protection should be given them and 
they should be saved from suffering 
worse things than those of which they 
have been accused. Here is a field 
for genuine reform. In all our cities 
there should be organisations to see to it 
that these hapless wretches no longer suf- 
fer from a perfectly illegal form of 
cruelty. The very Constitution of the 
United States itself forbids all “cruel and 
unusual punishment.” In tolerating the 
Third Degree our people put themselves 
below the level of other civilised nations. 
They have revived the medieval torture- 
chamber ; and, therefore, in this respect, 
their civilisation has gone backward and 
is centuries behind that of France or 
Germany or England. And see the folly 
of it. The object is supposed to be the 
truth; but this is the very worst way 
possible in which to get the truth. Tor- 
ture a man sufficiently and he will tell 
you something. If what he tells you does 
not fit your theory, torture him some 
more, and he will tell you something else, 
something which he hopes will please and 
pacify. But of what value is testimony 
procured in such a way? In the case to 
which we have just referred, the China- 
man in question told three entirely differ- 
ent stories. Who can say which one of 
them is true? Who can say that any one 
of them is true, or that the tortured wit- 
ness had a knowledge of the crime at all? 
What he said represents only the 
maundering of an abject terror-stricken 
creature, wrung from him by thirty-six 
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hours of threatenings and starvation and 
lack of sleep, if not still more drastic and 
still more dreadful means. As an aid to 
justice, the Third Degree is sheer imbe- 
cility. As an institution to be tolerated 
for a single day it is a blackening infamy, 
a foul disgrace to the American people. 


R 


In most cases the value of anonymity 
is very much exaggerated. Publishers 
are inclined to make a 
Concerning great deal of it, but as a 
“The Inner matter of fact the read- 
Shrine” er’s interest in the matter 
is at best lukewarm. 
However, The Inner Shrine is, we think, 
an exception, for there are unmistakable 
signs of a genuine curiosity as to the 
authorship. The publishers of the book 
have issued an alphabetical list of the 
authors to whom the story has been at 
various times ascribed. The list follows: 
Gertrude Atherton, Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, Alice Brown, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, Marion Crawford, Richard 
Harding Davis, Margaret Deland, Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman, Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, Anthony Hope, Mildred Howells, 
Henry James, Elizabeth Jordan, Basil 
King, W. J. Locke, Brander Matthews, 
Leonard Merrick, Gwendolyn Overton, 
Gilbert Parker, Amélie Rives, Elizabeth 
Robins, Theodore Roosevelt, Van Tassel 
Sutphen, J. C. Snaith, Booth Tarkington, 
Katherine Cecil Thurston, Mark Twain, 
Henry van Dyke, Marie van Vorst, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Edith Wharton, Pro- 
fessor Wendell. Our opinion is that the 
name of the author is in this list and that 
it will be found somewhere between the 
name of Elizabeth Jordan and that of 
W. J. Locke. ® 


Fifty Years of Darwinism consists of 
the addresses of specialists before the 
Americay Association for the Advance- 
ment of Learning on the occasion of the 
Darwin centenary. It belongs to the de- 
sirable class of books, increasing of late, in 
which university teachers or experts in 








good standing have given an account of 
their subjects for the benefit of men of 
their own class but in 
other callings. It is not 
“popular science,” but it 
puts things within the 
reach of laymen who are 
willing to take thought. Greater kind- 
ness toward laymen is, we believe, one 
of the chief moral needs of the specialist, 
—kindness, not condescension. Books 
like this are therefore of good omen, It 
is no more than fair that the layman 
should be treated rather handsomely by 
biologists. In the time of stress he did 
them a good turn, as Professor Poulton 
acknowledges in his survey of Darwin- 
ism during the last fifty years: 


“Fifty Years 
of Darwinism.” 


Mivart’s attack, contained in his book The 
Genesis of Species, was effectively dealt with 
by Chauncey Wright in the North American 
Review for July, 1871. Darwin was so pleased 
with this defence that he obtained the au- 
thor’s permission for an English reprint, and 
with further additions it was published as a 
pamphlet by John Murray in 1871... . 
Chauncey Wright speaks of presenting, in his 
review of Mivart, considerations “in defence 
and illustration of the theory of Natural Se- 
lection. My special purpose,” he continues, 
“has been to contribute to the theory by plac- 
ing it in its proper relations to philosophical 
inquiries in general.” 

This able critic in America and Henry Faw- 
cett in England represent a class of thinkers 
who have taken and still take a very impor- 
tant part in upholding the theory of Natural 
Selection. It is not necessary to be a biologist 
in order to comprehend the details and the 
bearings of this theory. They were at the 
very first understood by able thinkers who 
were not scientific men or who followed some 
non-biological science, when naturalists them- 
selves were hopelessly puzzled. And at the 
present time such support is of the highest im- 
portance when within the limits of the sci- 
ences most nearly concerned. The intense and 
natural desire to try all things is not always 
accompanied by the steadfast purpose to hold 
fast that which is good. 


















nee! | 1 R the present open- 
; Gea ing of the Letter Box 

i) awe are going away for 

4 A maega vacation; and, there- 
: \) / | ab at re yom eo 
wy |lis mdesire to finish up the 
Come a lt most important matters 
that remain to us. 


I 


There is a small problem—or rather 
there are two small problems, which have 
been puzzling us for several months. 
They are delightful with a delicate 
mystery which takes them out of the 
category of common things. They diffuse 
a certain aroma about them as we go over 
them in mind. Our powers of deduction 
quite fail us here, and yet we hesitate to 
appeal to the Junior Editor. Somehow 
or other, his methods are almost too 
Sherlockian. He is intensely practical 
and matter of fact; and the treatment of 
these two questions requires a distinc- 
tively poetic touch. Perhaps we ought 
not to say anything about them whatso- 
ever ; yet we cannot resist the temptation 
of reaching out into the luminous mist 
beyond, and asking vaguely for a little 
help, as though we were appealing for 
the aid of seraphs or of fairies. Given, 
for example, a birthday, a scrap of hand- 
writing which makes us think of Cafion 
City, a mass of violets which came 
straight from a New York florist, and a 
bit of stationery which bears the mark of 
a maker in Salem, Massachusetts—and 
what would you have us think of such a 
combination? It is geographically too 
complex for us to solve with any cer- 
tainty. In fact, we are not sure that we 
wish to solve it; so much more delightful 
is the pleasure of dwelling on the mystery 
as a mystery alone, and of subtly savour- 
ing the different elements which com- 
pose it. 

Then there is a second mystery which 
we may call “The Mystery of the Loving- 
Cup.” Given Christmas Day and the re- 
ceipt of a tall and graceful loving-cup, 
bearing no card and not a word of ex- 
planation—here again is something very 
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curious. The cup was made in Switzer- 
land in 1902. It reaches us in a box 
bearing the name of a New York jeweler. 
Yet the box is not a fresh one. It has 
been used before. Nevertheless, here is 
the loving-cup standing straight before 
us. The winged effigy of Fame which 
surmounts it is blowing vigorously 
upon a trumpet. She seems to say, 
“Guess where I came from, and how I 
got to you!” These are the two mysteries 
over which we have pondered long and 
deeply. Perhaps the loving-cup was not 
meant for us at all. Perhaps the violets 
—but we cannot bring ourselves to think 
anything so disillusioning about the 
violets ! 


II 


A correspondent in Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, writes to ask us what we think 
of Mark Twain’s recent query: “Is 
Shakespeare dead?” Well, we can only 
say that, to the best of our belief, Shake- 
speare is still very much alive. It is 
Mark Twain who has been defunct for 
several years, though he himself has not 
yet discovered it. 


Ill 


We have received a letter from a gen- 
tleman who writes from 1750 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. We cannot de- 
cipher his signature, but he uses the sta- 
tionery of what is doubtless the most 
estimable oriental firm of Bummei-Do 
and Company. Our readers would be 
sorry to lose a single word of this charm- 
ing letter, and, therefore, we publish it in 
full, precisely as it was written: 


To tHE Eprror oF THE LETTER Box: 

Dear Sir: I read with a great interest: 
“How to inform the plural of nouns ending 
in o” in your Letter Box. According to Pres. 
H. Saito’s Practical English Grammar, which 
we have in our stock, I understood that there 
is a rule to inform it as such: 

“Most nouns ending in o proceeded by a 
consonant takes is.” 

As you know, Pres. H. Saito is one of the 
well-known English grammarians and is the 
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founder of the Seisoku-Yeigo-Gakko (the cor- 
rect English school) at Tokyo, Japan. 


We regret that we do not know “Pres.” 
H. Saito to be ‘‘one of the well-known 
English grammarians,” and our esteemed 
correspondent’s quotation does not in- 
spire confidence. If we are to believe 
the “Pres.,” the plural of “mango” is 
“mangis,” and the plural of “hobo” is 
“hobis.” We would say, perhaps flip- 
pantly, to the “Pres.”—‘“Guess again!” 
But we would not be flippant to the Clear 
White Soul who writes to us on Bummei- 
Do’s official stationery. Unworthy though 
we be, we reverence that pious, learned 
spirit. May the Sunshine of Success il- 
luminate all his paths, and may he drink 
forever at the Fountains of Felicity. 


IV 
A letter of inquiry from Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania : 


Kindly give me in your Letter Box the 
words to “L Miserere” from J] Trovatore and 
the story connected with it. H. S. K. 


The gentleman’s name in // Trovatore 
is not precisely “L. Miserere.” We ad- 
vise our correspondent to get the libretto 
of the opera in question from some New 
York music-dealer, for instance, from 
the house of Schirmer or from that of 
Messrs. C. H. Ditson and Company. 


V 


We have received from a gentleman 
whose name indicates a Semitic origin a 
number of printed forms. In the princi- 
pal one he kindly advises us that “it is 
recommendable to forward all payments 
by means of postal notes in a well closed 
envelope, which is not to be registered.” 
This matter refers to the “official money- 
lottery of the Kingdom of Bulgaria,” 
and our unknown correspondent writes 
us from the pleasant city of Sofia in that 
interesting country. He tells us a great 
many things about the “stakes,” and how 
we may become rich and happy by send- 
ing him a postal note. We mention the 
matter here purely out of a feeling of 
courtesy which will not allow us to leave 
any letters unanswered ; but we must dis- 
tinctly and firmly decline to share in any 
“stakes” in “the official money-lottery of 


the Kingdom of Bulgaria.” Bulgaria is 
a long way off ; and, as we said, we have 
not the pleasure of this gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance. There are also other reasons 
for our coyness. 


VI 

Last month we printed part of a poem 
which was very Kipling-like, but which 
was only a fragment. It was sent us by 
a reader who was anxious to secure the 
rest of it and to know something of its 
origin. A lady in San Francisco is good 
enough to send us the entire poem. We 
preface it by some sentences from the 
letter which accompanied the copy: 
Tue Letter Box: 

Your query concerning the unidentified poem 
in the July Letter Box interests me, for I 
clipped it from a local weekly, all of five or 
six years ago, where it was printed under the 
title “Seafarers,” with no credit to either 
author or source, . . . I have not seen it any- 
where else, and every one to whom I have 
shown it pronounces it a stranger. 


With renewed thanks to the lady for 
the complete copy, we publish it here. It 
only remains for some other reader to 
tell us who the author is. The poem is 
too good to go on forever with the pitiful 
tag “Anon.” 


SEAFARERS 


Shanghaied in San Francisco, 
And we fetched up in Bombay. 

They set us afloat on an old Leith boat, 
That steered like a stack o’ hay. 

We panted in the tropics, 
When the pitch boiled up on deck, 

And we saved our hides, and little besides, 
From an ice-cold North Sea wreck. 


We have drunk our rum in Portland, 
We have threshed up Behring Strait, 

We have toed the mark on a Yankee barque, 
With a hard-case Down-East mate. 

We know the streets of Santos, 
And the loom of the lone Azores, 

And we found our grub in a salt-horse tub 
Condemned from Navy stores. 


We know the track to Auckland, 
And the light on Sydney Head; 
We have crept close-hauled while the leadsman 
called 
The depths of the Channel’s bed. 
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We know the quays of Glasgow, 
And the river at Saigon, 

And have drunk our glass with a Chinese lass 
In-a houseboat at Canton. 


They pay us off in London 
(It’s oh for a spell ashore!), 
And again we ship for the Southern trip, 
In a week, or hardly more. 
It’s “Good-bye, Sally and Sue,” 
For it’s time to get afloat, 
With an aching head and a straw-stuffed bed, 
A knife and an oilskin coat. 


Sing, ‘“‘Time to leave her, Johnnie,” 
Sing, “Bound for the Rio Grande,” 

When the tug turns back we follow her track, 
For a long, last look at land. © 

Then the purple disappears, 
And only the blue is seen, 

That will send our bones down to Davy Jones, 
And our souls to Fiddler’s Green. 


Vil 

Now comes a polite question from a 
reader in Buffalo, New York: 
Dear BookMAN: 

I am glad to find in your Inferno in the June 
BooKMAN, the word au-to-mo’-bile, with the 
accent on the penult. This accent had al- 
ways offended my ears, but it seems to be in- 
creasing, and when its advocates triumphantly 
refer me to the Century Dictionary, which 
gives no other pronunciation, I can’t give any 
better reason than that I “just know” it isn’t 
so. Will you please tell me why the most 
cultivated people accent the last syllable, 
which is the same as asking why you put it 
into the Inferno with the penultimate accent? 


This letter is merely a sort of diversion 
of light cavalry to precede the attack in 
force, of which we spoke last month. 
We shall not fire off any ammunition un- 
til the main onset has swept up to the 


breastworks. Here it comes—horse, 
foot, dragoons, and the whole panoply of 
horrid war. It approaches from the di- 
rection of Denver, Colorado, and perhaps 
the estimable Polka Dots may be in the 
van of the assault. 


Epiror oF THE Letrer Box: 

In the March number of the BookMAN, in 
answer to your correspondent from St. Louis, 
regarding the pronunciation of “automobile,” 
you use the following words: 
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“Our correspondent misunderstands us. The 
proper pronunciation of the word ‘automobile’ 
has a strong accent on the first syllable, and no 
accent on any other syllable. This pronuncia- 
tion is practically universal among cultivated 
people. The individual who figured the pro- 
nunciation in the Century Dictionary is prob- 
ably the sort of person who always smells of 
fried things. The tendency of the English 
language is toward a recessive accent irrespec- 
tive of the original quantity of the Greek or 
Latin word which is incorporated in our 
language. As to the genesis of ‘automobile,’ 
we should like to ask our correspondent how 
she pronounces the word ‘anemone.’ If she 
regards its genesis, she ought to accent the 
penult, and not the antepenult.” 

Not so fast, my brother, not so fast! Your 
strictures are too severe. Ease up a little— 
just a little! As a matter of fact, is there any 
real analogy between “anemone” and “automo- 
bile”? The former is a simple word, and the 
latter is made up of the two words “auto” and 
“mobile,” each being accented on its first syl- 
lable. When these two words are combined 
into one, the accent of the less important gives 
way to that of the other, and we have “auto- 
md’bile,” the BookMAN to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. Furthermore, if you will look 
at the note under the word anemone in 
Webster’s /nternational Dictionary, edition of 
1900, you will read the following words: “This 
word is sometimes pronounced anemd’ne, 
especially by classical scholars.” 

Under the general rule, “It is better to be 
dead than out of the fashion,’ we shall here- 
after expect the BookMAN to say not only 
“automd’ bile,” but “‘anemd’ne,” as well. Your 
revised edition of the Inferno should contain 
“anem’one” in the place of “automd’bile’— 
provided you are dying to be classical, don’t 
you know! Had you not better ease up on 
your strictures a little bit more—just a little 
bit more? In the following quotation, for in- 
stance? “This pronunciation is practically 
universal among cultivated people. The in- 
dividual who figured the pronunciation in the 
Century Dictionary is probably the sort of per- 
son who always smells of fried things!” Do 
you know that Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary a'so pronounces this word “automo*- 
bile, first, last, and all the time? Does the in- 
dividual who “figured out’ this pronunciation 
for Webster also smell of “fried things”? 
Does not your business office advertise, and 
sell, Webster’s /nternational Dictionary as an 
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authority on spelling, pronunciation, definition, 
etc., etc.? 

Going still further, do you know that the 
New International Encyclopedia says “auto- 
md'bile,” or ‘“automobél’”? And do you know 
that your pronunciation is, or at least seems to 
be, without any authority whatever? And do 
you mean to confess that the editors and pub- 
lishers of the New International Encyclo- 
pedia are not within the pale of cultivated 
people? And do they, also, smell of fried 
things? Do you not get a whiff, now and then, 
associating as you do with people who always 
have the smell about them? For, I notice 
that Dodd, Mead and Co. publish the Encyclo- 
pedia, as well as the Bookman, They even 
advertise Dr. F. Sturgis Allen, Chief of their 
Department of Pronunciation, as being “Chief 
Editor (under Dr. William T. Harris) of 
Webster’s International Dictionary.” 

Do you not know that the business office of 
your firm advertises the Dictionary and the 
Encyclopedia as “The Two Internationals,” and 
guarantees them to be authority in words, as 
well as in subjects? And on the heels of that 
question comes another—an important one to 
many people—“If the BookmAN is the ul- 
timate authority on spelling, pronunciation, 
meaning, general, and special use of words, 
what will become of all those men, women, 
and children who have nothing but “The Two 
Internationals”? Of course you will say, “Oh, 
that is easy—subscribe for the Bookman!” 
But what will they do with the “gold bricks” 
that they have acquired? Will you refund on 
“The Two Internationals”? You must do 
something to relieve these unfortunates. You 
cannot look on from afar and merely exclaim, 
“Let me go hence. It is the uncultivated rabble. 
They smell of fried things!” No! Yes, you 
are right, they do smell of fried things—“The 
Man Who Knows” has been their way— 
abroad in the land, and walking up and down 
in it! He had touched the people, and what 
you smell is the smoke of their sizzling. Come 
out of your make-believe Inferno, and get a 
taste of the real thing! 

Yours fraternally, 
E. Piurisus Unum. 


Now all this will probably seem to 
many at first sight like a convincing and 
confounding crash—a dialectic débécle 
under which we must be writhing in a 
state of prostration, mental, moral, and 
esthetic. But no. Not at all. See how 


a few plain words shall clear this matter 
up. Let us divide the whole thing into 
sections. 

(1) Please remember that some 
months ago we declared to all our read- 
ers that in the Letter Box we were in- 
trenched like a feudal baron in his castle. 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for 
anything else which may be said, done, 


written, advertised or spoken by the pub-- 


lishers of the Bookman. That is none 
of our business. We have no business 
agent, no press agent, no connection with 
anything. We are not even answerable 
for what appears in other parts of Tur 
BooKMAN. We are the Letter Box, in 
splendid isolation, conveying the fine 
fleur, the quinta essentia, the pure milk 
of the Word in English usage, as it is 
found not among the “educated,” who are 
often cruder than peasants, but among 
the Cultivated, the Enlightened, the Rem- 
nant, the Very Few. If we stopped 
at this point we should have suffi- 
ciently answered the “arguments” of 
E. Pluribus Unum, since they would 
not apply to us at all. But we are quite 
willing to come out of our castle and 
give him battle on the field that he has 
chosen. 

(2) The word “automobile” came into 
our language from the French. There- 
fore, at first it was sounded very much 
as in French—automobeel’, with a slight 
accent on the ultima. This pronunciation 
is still largely used. We do not place it 
in the Inferno, for there is an historic 
reason for its existence. Yet the ten- 
dency to recessive accent, so characteris- 
tic of our language, soon began to work 
unconsciously. A few pedants hit upon 
“automo’bile,” thinking, as E. Pluribus 
Unum ignorantly thinks, that the fact of 
its being a compound word made any dif- 
ference. But does the multitude know or 
care anything about compound words? 
Note “diagram,” “telegram,” “Marconi- 
gram,” “imbecile,” “syllogism,” “adjudi- 
cate,” “indicative’—in fact, all the hun- 
dreds of compounds on which the accent 
recedes back of the second word. Thus 
it came about that gradually the accent 
in “automobile” shifted from the ultima, 
where it originally belonged, to the initial 
syllable. 

(3) The edition of Webster’s Dic- 
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tionary, which our correspondent quotes, 
is nearly ten years old. The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia, though since 
greatly revised, has not been so revised in 
its orthoepy for six years. Very rarely 
is it necessary to make such a revision. 
But in the case of new words for new 
things—as “automobile”—changes do oc- 
cur quite rapidly. Ten years will often 
establish a cultivated pronunciation, side 
by side with a crude one. This has been 
so with “automobile.” Those who really 
know say “au’tomobile,” or possibly “au- 
tomobile” (automo-beel’). The editors of 
dictionaries ten years ago could not tell 
just which pronunciation would finally be 
the accepted one, and so they cautiously 
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gave both. To-day, unless they smell 
of fried things, they would know what is 
the precise, and so to speak, canonical 
pronunciation. 

(4) E. Pluribus Unum thinks that the 
number of people who say “automo’bile” 
is increasing. Perhaps so; but they are 
not the sort of people whose example 
one would care to follow in the niceties 
and finer things of life. 

Having made these few remarks, we 
retire once more into our moated grange. 
We trust that all our readers may enjoy 
the summer, and not cease from writing 
to us merely because of our temporary 
zstivation. We shall bring back some 
choice new specimens for the Inferno. 
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a ERHAPS the only kind 
fof a Bohemia that brings 
a with it the genuine sug- 
a gestion of charm and ro- 
amance and ardent hopes 
mand brave enthusiasms 
Pheciomenoes is the vanished Bo- 
hemia; the Bohemia of reminiscence 
that has been mellowed by the lapse of 
years. It is the Bohemia of which the 
sordidness and the pretence and the pose 
have been kindly forgotten. That was 
the Bohemia which George du Maurier, 
come to sixty year, described glowingly 
in his story of Trilby O’Ferrall, and the 
“Three Musketeers of the Brush,” and 
the studio in the Place Sainte-Anatole 
des Arts on the rive gauche of the Paris 
of the last days of the Second Empire. 
That was the Bohemia that Thackeray, 
already something of a grave old gentle- 
man at forty-five, liked to allude to in his 
memories of a remote youth, in his talk 
about Cider Cellars and Caves of Har- 
mony, and the “brave days when we were 
twenty-one.” It is the Bohemia that in 
Old Friends seems to bring a thrill to 
Mr. William Winter, as he writes about 
the days in 1859 and 1860 when he came 


*Old Friends. By William Winter. New 
York: Moffat, Yard and Company. 








from American Puritan Boston, where he 
had been writing what he thought was 
poetry, to New York, to drink beer in 
Pfaff's restaurant on Broadway near 
Bleecker Street, and to foregather with 
the strange group of wits, real or alleged, 
that dominated the literary, journalistic 
and artistic life of the city of that period. 
And in the chapter in which he tells of 
this vanished Bohemia, Mr. Winter seems 
to recall much of the spirit of his van- 
ished youth. 

There were some pathetic lives and 
singular figures. For example, the 
Prince of that Bohemian Circle, Henry 
Clapp, who edited the Saturday Press, 
and who in appearance somewhat re- 
sembled the portraits of Voltaire. 
Clapp’s delight was to shock the common- 
place mind and to sting the hide of the 
Pharisee with the barb of satire. At a 
time when Tupper was more popular 
than Tennyson and General George P. 
Morris was actually accepted as the 
American Tom Moore, a spirit like this 
was not without use. Clapp it was who 
described Horace Greeley as “a self-made 
man that worships his creator” ; and who 
said of a notoriously vain clergyman, 
when asked if he knew what the Rev- 
erend was doing: “He is waiting 
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for a vacancy in the Trinity.” With all 
his brilliancy, Clapp’s life was one of 
crosses and disappointment. He drifted 
into penury and died in abject destitu- 
tion, and lies buried in a little cemetery 
of his native Nantucket. 

Then there was Fitz-James O’Brien, 
the most striking figure of the group. 
“As I think of him,” writes Mr. Winter, 
“T recall Byron’s expressive figure, ‘a 
wild bird and a wanderer.’” Some of 
his stories, now quite forgotten, such as 
“The Diamond Lens” and “The Wonder- 
smith,” were once regarded as the most 
ingenious tales that had appeared since 
Poe. When the war broke out O’Brien 
sought service in the field, at first with 
the Seventh Regiment of New York, and 
later as a Volunteer Aid on the staff of 
General Lander. O’Brien and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich had applied, almost simul- 
taneously, for the place of Aid, and the 
appointment had been given to Aldrich. 
Through an accident the letter carrying 
the appointment failed to reach Aldrich, 
and so the position went to O’Brien. 
On February 6, 1862, in a fight with the 
Confederate Cavalry, O’Brien was dan- 
gerously wounded. Two months later he 
died of the wound. Henry Clapp, who 
disliked intensely both of the men, 
summed up the subject in a frightful 
witticism. ‘Aldrich, I see,” he said, “has 
been shot in O’Brien’s shoulder.” 

Others of the Pfaff group were Ed- 
ward G. P. Wilkins, George Arnold, 
N. G. Shepherd, Frank Wood, T. B. 
Aldrich, Charles D. Gardette, Edward 
Mullen, Walt Whitman, Charles Dawson 
Shanly, W. L. Symonds, George Bough- 
ton, and Sol Eytinge. At times, of nights, 
the long table beneath the Broadway 
sidewalk became surrounded. Once 
Artemus Ward made his first appearance 
there accompanied by an acquaintance. 
“Don’t be afraid,” said Ward reassur- 
ingly to his companion, “they won't 
hurt you. These are Bohemians. A Bo- 
hemian is an_ educated hoss-thief.” 
Thither came Mr. W. D. Howells, whom 
Mr. Winter describes as “‘at that time, a 
respectable youth, in black raiment, who 
had only just entered on the path to 
glory.” In later years Mr. Howells 


wrote of the night as “an orgy,” and of 
the Bohemians with “locks still damp 


| 


from the towels used to restore them 
from a fearful debauch.” All of which 
Mr. Winter ascribes to the “fine fancy 
and fertile invention which have made 
Mr. Howells everywhere illustrious.” 
In défence of his companions Mr. Win- 
ter says: 


The men of whom I am writing had faults, 
no doubt, and many of them: all the angels, 
of course, lived in Boston at that time, and 
were marshalled, by Frank Underwood, 
around The Atlantic Monthly: but those old 
comrades of mine were not sots, nor were they 
given to “debauchery.” Most of them were 
poor, and they were poorly paid. As an ex- 
ample, I will mention that for my poem of 
“After All,” which has since found its way 
into almost every compilation of verse made 
within the last fifty years, I received three 
dollars—and was glad to receive so much. 
Revelry requires money: and at the time Mr. 
Howells met those Bohemians,—with the 
“damp locks” and the “frenzied eyes,’”’—it is 
probable that the group did not possess enough 
money among them all to buy a quart bottle 
of champagne. Furthermore, they were 
writers of remarkable ability, and they were 
under the stringent necessity of working con- 
tinually and very hard: and it seems perti- 
nent to suggest that such a poem, for in- 
stance, as George Arno!d’s “Old Pedagogue,” 
or Fitz-James O’Brien’s Ode in commemora- 
tion of Kane, or Charles Dawson Shanly’s 
“Walker of the Snow,” is not to be produced 
from the stimulation of alcohol. Literature is 
a matter of brains, not drugs. It would be 
equally just and sensible for American criti- 
cism to cherish American literature, and to 
cease from carping about the _ infirmities, 
whether actual or putative, of persons dead 
and gone, who can no longer defend them- 
selves. 


Perhaps the best chapter of a book that 
contains many good chapters is that in 
which Mr. Winter writes of his friend 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. The two men 
were born in the same year, 1836, they 
entered the literary life at the same time, 
and from the day they met until they 
exchanged their last greetings there was 
never a cloud between them. Mr. Win- 
ter recalls a remark of the early days 
which he has held to be a comfort to re- 
member. They were young strugglers in 
3oston, and Aldrich said: “There are 























many people in this town, Willy, who 
think that you and I are fools; but as 
long as we know that we are not, it 
makes no difference to us.” Here is a 
little quatrain which Mr. Winter recalls 
as typical of Aldrich’s playful humour : 


If my best wines mislike thy taste, 
And my best service win thy frown, 
Then tarry not, I bid thee haste— 
There’s many another inn in town, 


Once, in Paris, Aldrich invited Mark 
Twain to take a walk and led him by a 
circuitous route to a book shop near the 
hotel from which they had started. In 
a window was a copy of the “Poems” of 
Aldrich. “I have asked the shopkeeper 
if he has any more of the works of Al- 
drich, and he says No; so you see the sale 
has been very large—for this is the only 
copy left; but he says that he has severa! 
shelves full of the works of Mark Twain, 
and more of them in the basement. 
I’m afraid you are not appreciated in 
France.” 

Much has been written about Charles 
Dickens in America and Charles Dickens 
as a reader from his own books, yet Mr. 
Winter’s chapter gives a singular im- 
pression of freshness. When before an 
audience, he tells us, Dickens assumed 
the pose of an actor. He wore evening 
dress, but he used the accessories of foot- 
lights and also a coloured screen as a 
background, and he “made up” his face 
as actors do. There was, in his reading, 
an extraordinary facility for impersona- 
tion, and he employed all essential means 
to heighten the desired effect of it. How 
hard he worked to this end is shown in 
an anecdote which Mr. Winter had from 
the younger Charles Dickens. One morn- 
ing at Gadshill the son heard a great din, 
shouts and screams, as of a_ violent 
drunken quarrel. 


At first I did not heed it, but after a while, 
as it steadily continued, I went out to our 
grove, across the road, where I found my fa- 
ther, alone. “Have you heard the row?” I 
asked. “Did you hear any noise?” he an- 
swered. “Yes,” I replied, “I thought somebody 
was being killed. What can have happened? 
Did you shout?” “J made the row,” he re- 


. plied; “I have been rehearsing the murdér 
It was the wrangle 


scene in Oliver Twist. 
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of Bill Sykes and Nancy that you heard; I 
have just been trying to kill Nancy.” “Well,” 
I said, “I should think you have succeeded, 
for a more damnable racket was never made.” 


It is the custom of the present day, if 
not to ignore Wilkie Collins entirely, to 
speak of him as a writer of very medi- 
ocre talent. Mr. Winter, however, re- 
gards him as a great writer, deserving a 
place with the great masters of English 
fiction, and as a story-teller, specifically, 
standing alone. His personality was even 
more interesting than his authorship. 
Hall Caine, in his recently published My 
Story, spoke of Collins’s use of lauda- 
num. Mr. Winter contributes the further 
information that he also took opium, and 
that he defended the practice. “Opium,” 
he said, “sometimes hurts, but also, 
sometimes, it helps.” His use of drugs 
grew out of his acute sufferings from 
rheumatic gout in the eyes. When he 
was writing The Moonstone his pain was 
so great that he could not control him- 
self, and one amanuensis after another - 
was forced to leave him. Writhing and 
groaning on a couch he dictated the 
greater part of that extraordinary story. 
Using George William Curtis as a text 
Mr. Winter makes the opportunity of 
preaching a sermon against the practice 
of glorifying hardship as an incentive 
and inspiration in literary work. Be- 
cause of the sacrifice Curtis had to 
make when he went into business, and 
again when he went into politics, Mr. 
Winter holds that the literature of his 
country is poorer. Literature, main- 
tains Mr. Winter, was never yet enriched 
through the pressure of want. The 
best literatures of the world, those of 
Greece and England, were created in the 
gentlest and most favourable climates of 
the world. “With little exception, the 
best individual work in those literatures 
was produced by writers whose circum- 
stances were those of peace and comfort. 
Shakespeare, Herrick, Chaucer, Milton, 
Pope, Byron, Wordsworth, Addison, 
Shelley, Scott, Moore, Lamb, Thackeray, 
Tennyson—none of them lacked the 
means of reputable subsistence. Burns, 
fine as he was, would have been finer 
in a softer and sweeter environment of 
worldly circumstance.” 
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How ephemeral is celebrity! How 
many of the readers of the present gen- 
eration recall even the name of Arthur 
Sketchley, the first man of whom Mr. 
Winter writes in his chapter on “Old 
Familiar Faces.” Sketchley, whose real 
name was George Rose, is described as 
one of the blithest of companions. He 
was a humourist and an impersonator, 
and in the character of Mrs. Martha 
Brown, a representative of the average, 
conventional middle-class English mind, 
he satirised the scenes and incidents of 
the passing hour. In England and Aus- 
tralia he had an extraordinary success ; 
in America Mrs. Brown was not under- 
stood. Rose became an intimate friend of 
the American humourist Artemus Ward. 
The latter Mr. Winter describes as pos- 
sessing, in an extraordinary degree, the 
faculty of maintaining a solemn com- 
posure of countenance while making 
comical or ridiculous statements. Some 
of the manifestations of this gift must 
have been, to say the least, exceedingly 
embarrassing. One night he and Winter 
had been merry-making, and about three 
o'clock in the morning repaired to 
Ward’s hotel, at Broadway and Great 
Jones Street. 


On reaching his room he hastily summoned 
a servant, and, after ordering that copious re- 
freshment should be provided, he earnestly in- 
quired, with an imposing aspect of solemnity, 
an aspect by which I was completely deceived, 
whether it would be possible to arouse the 
landlord. The servant hesitated. 


“Tt is late, sir,’’ he said. 

“I know it is late,” replied Artemus; “but 
I have a message for him, of the utmost im- 
portance. It is urgent, and I am sure he will 
be glad to receive it. Do you think you could 
wake him?” 

“Yes, sir; I could wake him, if you”—— 

“Well—I will see that you are not blamed. 
Will you remember what I say, and be care- 
ful to deliver the message exactly as I tell 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, give him my compliments; be 
sure you mention my name; he’s an old friend 
of mine; he'll be delighted to hear from me. 
Wake him, and tell him,— and speak dis- 
tinctly, will you?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Tell him, with my very kindest regards, 
that—the price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 


Of Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mr. 
Winter writes in the highest terms of 
eulogy and appreciation, but in his atti- 
tude toward Richard Henry Stoddard 
there is perhaps the suggestion of a cer- 
tain hostility. He tells how one day he 
(Winter) and Henry Clapp locked the 
doors of the old Saturday Press office to 
prevent the intrusion of creditors. There 
came a loud, impatient knocking, fol- 
lowed by the sound of a grumbling voice. 
Finally the visitor gave up the attempt 
and went away. Clapp took his pipe 
from his mouth and softly murmured: 
“'’Twas the voice of the Stoddard—I 
heard him complain.” 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 





YOU OF THE MORNING HOUR 


With deep Amen are closed the funeral rites: 
The wreathing incense lingers on the air, 

A mist of sorrow and a floating prayer 

That dims the altar’s starry lights. 


Slowly the coffin ’neath its crest of flowers, 
Two white-robed nuns before, 
Is borne to trembling music down the aisle; 
And following, as loath to go, 


' Even to steps so slow, 


The mourners in defile— 


The white-haired woman whom her grief devours, 
The children bowed and weeping sore 
The friend, the father they will see no more. 
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And we the watchers, grey of head, 
Lifelong companions of the man here dead, 

Gaze sorrowing through backward glance of years, 
And finding ever lonely founts of tears 

In silent reaches of the past. 


Sudden I catch my breath aghast, 

And ask myself what place 

In such procession finds yon smiling face? 
Scarce more than boy, with sunlit hair 

And eyes of laughing blue, 

Of buoyant stride and gesture debonnair, 

A red rose in his coat so gay of hue. 

What does he there, 

With joy of raptured hours upon his brow, 

In startling light from suns long gone? 

Why shine they on his forehead here and now, 
The while the dead man’s coffin passes slowly on? 


Surely I know, I’ve seen— 
Oh, no: the like it never could have been— 


What smile familiar on his lips— 

His parted lips, as if some song 

Of joyous lilting and of merry quips 

Were fain to issue clear and strong? 

Yea, glad strains ring of carols wild, profane, 
That match the laughter of his eyes, 

Strange discord making with the sobs and sighs 
From hearts here wrung in bitter pain. 
They mingle with the dead-chant in mine ear, 
Across the thrilling of the organ’s roll: 

O stripling of the singing soul, 

Your place is far from here! 


Ay, somewhere once, far off in time, 
When twin were love and joy, 

And living was a silver rhyme, 

I knew you, boy, care-free and debonnair ; 
And he whose clay you follow knew 

Your laughing heart, your blue eyes rare, 
You of the morning hour, 

You of the blood-red flow’r. 

And all might read the darling hope 

That was your lode-star then, 

Ere passion fired you, and the rocky slope, 
Ambition, tempted you beyond your ken: 
When love first dawned on you in flame, 
And temple shrines of fame, 

Mid garden spaces hedged by living truth, 
Lay fair before you, eager to explore— 


Oh God, it is my golden, jocund youth 
Goes out there by the dead man at the door. 
Joseph I. C. Clarke. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF TENNYSON* 


HEN the memoir of 
) gall Lord Tennyson, written 


By : iY Ha by his son, appeared, the 
1 Mibook was hailed with 
i i! aeagerness by two entirely 
: al 


ai, a different sets of readers; 
cea OF rather, one may say 
with more exactness, it was read from 
two entirely different points of view. 
There were many persons who were 
especially concerned with the purely 
literary side of England’s greatest 
laureate, with the sources whence he 
gathered his suggestions, with his 
theory of his own technique, and with 
the intimate details of his poetical com- 
position. There were many more who 
sought for something really accurate and 
authentic of Tennyson the man—of the 
living personality that lay behind his 
splendid and stately creations, like a 
magician standing at the heart of some 
marvellous maze of shimmering enchant- 
ment. 

To the analyst of style, to the expert 
in metrical experiment, and to the critical 
student of our nineteenth-century Eng- 
lish, no poet in his work suggests so 
many interesting questions as does Ten- 
nyson. And in the scholar, also, who 
can look at literature in a broader way, 
as part of the culture-history of an 
epoch, the poetry of Tennyson inspires 
curious reflections. For it was his ex- 
traordinary good fortune not only in his 
method to develop to the utmost all the 
latent music of our mother tongue, and 
in his themes to sweep the entire gamut 
of feeling and emotion, but in doing so 
to bring to bear the finest, broadest, tru- 
est scholarship, ‘fused indistinguishably 
with a subtly penetrating knowledge of 
mankind ; so that almost alone among the 
greatest modern singers, he received the 
enthusiastic plaudits of the learned, and 
at the same time touched the heart of the 
unlettered and the lowly. And this is in 
reality the final test of the poetic art, 
which in its supreme development is not 
for any class or set or coterie of men, 
but for the enduring joy of all humanity. 


*Reprinted by permission from the author’s 
What Is Good English and Other Essays. 


Among recent poets Tennyson is in this 
respect almost, if not entirely, unique. 
He is saturated with the classical litera- 
ture; he knows it, not as a university 
don or as a pedant knows it, as some- 
thing laboriously acquired, and therefore 
a thing of which its possessor is always 
ostentatiously self-conscious; but it is a 
part of himself as truly as are his modern 
sympathies, his consummate mastery of 
his native tongue, and his unerring in- 
stinct for cadences and harmonies. Take 
any one of such fine poems as “Ti- 
thonus,” or “CEnone”’ or “Lucretius,” and 
the classical scholar will find a hundred 
subtle reminiscences of the Greek and 
Roman singers; yet these reminiscences 
are not dragged in as tags or lamely in- 
troduced just because of their suitability 
to a given purpose, but they are so com- 
pletely blended with the poet’s own 
splendid diction and vivid searching 
thought as to be truly his, and therefore 
they yield to the cultivated reader an 
added richness and charm, without even 
the faintest flavour of imitation or rep- 
etition. They are what Vergil’s rem- 
iniscences of Ennius were to. the later 
Romans—simply a tinting, an added 
magnificence, a reminder that here is not 
only a rich and noble imagination at play, 
but also a mind teeming with all that is 
beautiful and best in the whole great past 
of man’s artistic creativeness. 

Nor is it merely in his occasional 
themes and in his frequent turns of 
phrase that Tennyson recalls his classic 
masters. His wonderful harmonies, his 
suggested and unuttered music, would 
have been impossible except to one who 
had noted and understood the melodic 
capacity of human speech applied to per- 
fect diction,.as seen in those immortal 
singers who ‘fad at their command a com- 
plex metrical system based upon the 
nicest and most delicate quantitative dis- 
tinctions, and who studied the melody of 
language until they could make their lines 
sing like a bird, or trill like a silver flute, 
or roar and thunder with the deep organ 
music of the tempestuous sea. Tenny- 
son is everywhere classical in his pro- 
found comprehension of the require- 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, LADY 


ments of his art; while he is modern in 
the spirit that directs it and in the ends 
to which he so unerringly applies it. And 
this modernness is to be detected partly 
in his choice of themes, yet still more 
fully in his spiritual treatment of them. 
For, unlike the Greeks and the Romans, 
the simplest things of life can stir him 
deeply. The obvious and the usual are 





TENNYSON, AND THEIR SON 


so treated by him that they, too, sing or 


sob at the master’s touch. The ripple of 
the brook that rushes over its pebbles, 
the dying note of the distant bugle horn, 
the hopes and fears of the village girl, 
and even the shrewd, homely wisdom of 
the peasant, are to him as instinct with 
true poetry as that sublimely useless rush 
of the Six Hundred on the Russian guns, 
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or the solemn passing of the soul that 
vanishes out into illimitable darkness 
amid the sound of the breaking surf and 
the chime of the evening bell. 

The stateliness of Tennyson, his lofti- 
ness of mind, his true patrician scorn of 
what is low and mean are felt in every 
line he wrote. The spirit of the English 
gentleman who loves the truth and wor- 
ships honour is most clearly seen in the 
selection of King Arthur as the hero of 
that cluster of superb delineations which 
together form an epic built round the 
central figure of one who is the type in- 
carnate of true chivalry. Yet the mar- 
vel still remains that as, with all his sub- 
tle learning, Tennyson is the chosen poet 
of the unlettered, so with all his aristo- 
cratic pride and elevation he none the 
less can sweep the heart-strings of the 
lowly. He mingles in his art the varied 
powers of a score of other poets. Thus, 
Swinburne is quite as deeply versed in 
the classical tradition ; he has the gift of 
melody in almost an equal measure; yet 
he is but little read by men who know 
no Latin and no Greek. Longfellow had 
the pathos, the apparent artlessness, and 
the simplicity ; but he lacked the strength 
and force, while his scholarship was su- 
perficial ; so that men who are supremely 
cultivated pass him by as being little 
more than an amiable and pleasing 
rhymer. Kipling, who should by right 
have succeeded to the laurel, is full of 
fire and splendid energy, but he lacks the 
spiritual element, while the rude vigour 
of much that he sets down too often re- 
pels by its sheer brutality. It was Ten- 
nyson alone, in our day, who could dom- 


inate all types of mind, and kindle the 


imagination and stir the blood alike of 
peasant and patrician. No wonder, then, 
that every thoughtful student of pure 
poetry is eager for some light upon the 
processes that went to make so marvel- 
lous an artist and so supreme a master of 
emotion. 

But if Tennyson the poet is an object 
of especial interest there is much in Ten- 
nyson the man that still more piques the 
curiosity. Almost alone among English- 
speaking men of letters, he succeeded in 
maintaining that freedom from intrusion 
which is every day becoming more diffi- 
cult for the man or the woman of dis- 


tinction. To him there was something 
vulgar in the publicity that so many per- 
sons not only tolerate but even court. 
His work belonged to the world, but he 
meant his life to be all his own, open to 
his nearest friends, and barred against all 
others. And so he shut himself up in the 
Isle of Wight, as being a place not easily 
accessible to the casual tourist, and he af- 
terward removed thence, to a still more 
sheltered spot. The reporter never got 
beyond his gateway; the gossiping 
American tourist never had a chance to 
publish any small-beer chronicles of his 
daily life and talk. And the chosen 
friends who knew him well and who 
were free to come and go at pleasure 
proved singularly reticent and discreet, 
so that throughout the lifetime of the 
poet, a bit of genuine Tennysoniana was 
the very rarest of all literary treasures. 
Of his life and of his person the world at 
large had only a vague impression com- 
parable with that which the fisher-folk of 
his island home at times received of a 
tall and striking figure, wrapped in an 
ample cloak and crowned with an eccen- 
tric hat, walking up and down in the 
mists of early evening, lost in thought or 
muttering the verses that were presently 
to delight the world with their exquisite 
and perfect charm. 

Therefore, as I have already said, the 
memoir written by his son was regarded 
and examined from two points of view— 
first as to the light which it might shed 
upon Lord Tennyson’s artistic theories 
and methods, and in the second place as 
to the more intimate knowledge which it 
was expected to give of the living, 
breathing, human man who won for Eng- 
lish poetry an added glory. From both 
these points of view the memoir itself 
proved to be wholly disappointing, and 
it is instructive to consider the reason 
why this judgment must be passed upon 
it; for the consideration will serve to 
show what limits must be set to the study 
and the understanding of the creative 
processes and the intimate personality of 
transcendent genius. 

First of all, let us very briefly take up 
the question of how far the world has 
been enlightened as to the inner history 
and the psychical side of the poetry of 
Tennyson. If any one could so enlighten 
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us, surely it would be the poet’s son. It 
was long ago that Hallam Tennyson set 
himself the task which he finally com- 
pleted in this memoir. His father knew 
his purpose and approved of it. Hence, 
every possible aid was given him and 
every possible source of knowledge was 
freely open to him. He received and 
carefully preserved the original drafts of 
all the greater poems. He noted down 
his father’s statements as to sources and 
suggestions. He had the precious privi- 
lege of long and searching conversations 
in which the poet spoke with the great- 
est frankness and freedom regarding 
every sort of theme suggested by the 
study of his verse; and he recorded care- 
fully a thousand interesting details re- 
garding the circumstances that attended 
the composition of the various poems. 
One had the right then to expect to find 
in the wealth of material so patiently col- 
lected and correlated and massed together, 
a treasure-house of priceless informa- 
tion. One might not unreasonably sup- 
pose that through this intimate knowl- 
edge one could go back of the poet’s fin- 
ished work to the workings of the mind 
that lay behind it, and by following up 
the stream of his poetry, stand for a mo- 
ment beside its very source. Let us see, 
therefore, how much real insight can be 
actually gained from the immense collec- 
tion of facts which Hallam Tennyson 
has recorded for us; and this may best 
be done by taking from his pages some 
of the notes and facts and comments that 
will be sufficiently illustrative of all the 
rest. 

Thus, of Jn Memoriam, one of the 
most deeply thoughtful threnodies that 
the world has ever read, his biographer 
gives in Tennyson’s own words the orig- 
inal design of the poem: 


“It must be remembered,” Lord Tennyson 
wrote, “that this is a poem and not a biography. 
. .. It was meant to be a kind of Divina Com- 
media, ending with happiness. The sections 
were written at many different places and as 
the pleasures of our intercourse came to my 
memory and suggested them. I did not write 
them with any view of weaving them into a 
whole, or for publication until I had written 
so many. The different moods of sorrow, as 
in a drama are dramatically given, and my 
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conviction that fear, doubts, and suffering will 
find answer only through Faith in a God of 
Love. ‘I’ is not always the author speaking 
of himself, but the voice of the human race 
speaking through him.” 


As to the gradual evolution of the 
Idylls of the King much interesting in- 
formation is set down. The germ of this 
series of noble poems is traced to the 
short lyric, entitled “The Lady of Sha- 
lott,” which appeared as early as 1832; 
though even before this (in 1830) the 
other lyric, “Sir Launcelot and Queen 
Guinevere,” had been partly written. 
Among Lord Tennyson’s papers his son 
found a sketch of an epic on the same 
subject set down in prose about the year 
1833. Some scattering notes of the same 
date have also been preserved. They are 
very short and very fragmentary, but 
they are especially significant as showing 
that from the very conception of the 
idea, the Jdylls had presented themselves 
to their author as embodying an allegory. 
in which King Arthur prefigures relig- 
ious faith, Modred scepticism, Merlin 
science, Excalibur war, and the Round 
Table liberal institutions. At this time, 
however, Tennyson had not decided def- 
initely whether to develop the theme in 
epic form or as a musical masque, for his 
manuscript-books preserve the rough 
draft of a scenario into which the episode 
of Elaine was afterward introduced. 
The poet made a long study of the whole 
Arthurian legend—talking, thinking, and 
reading about the subject until his mind 
was saturated with his theme. He vis- 
ited Wales because of his interest in what 
he called “the greatest of all poetical sub- 
jects ;” it was not until the plan had been 
thoroughly worked out and had been in 
his mind for more than twenty years that 
he finally published (in 1855) the first 
instalment of the poem in “Enid,” “Viv- 
ien,” “Elaine,” and “Guinevere;” and 
even then, with the applause of the whole 
English-speaking world to urge him on, 
he did not hurry the completion of the 
cycle; so that it was not until 1885 that 
“Balin and Balan” rounded out the 
twelve books and made perfect one of 
the noblest monuments of literature. , 

Of the stirring “Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” we learn that Tennyson in 
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reading the account of the battle of 
Balaclava in the London Times, found 
there the phrase “some one had blun- 
dered,” and that this was the origin of 
the metre of the poem, besides furnishing 
its author with one of the lines—a line 
much criticised, by the way, as being too 
colloquial in its phrasing. Of “Maud” 
it is said that in reading it aloud the poet 
always prefaced the reading with a long 


He disliked hexameters in English, yet 
rather inconsistently experimented in 
other classical metres to which our lan- 
guage is still less adapted, notably the 
Alcaic, as in his “Ode to Milton.” He 
believed Vergil’s finest hexameters to be 
found in the Georgics, and he held with 
all the stubbornness of an Englishman 
the view that the absurd English pronun- 
ciation of Greek is grander than that 
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explanation of its dramatic qualities ; and 
his son thinks that his delivery of this 
poem showed him to be possessed of the 
dramatic qualities of a great actor. In 
the metre of the short poem “Boadicea,” 
Tennyson greatly gloried; but he feared 
that those who read it would not under- 
stand the rhythm. 

We have much miscellaneous informa- 
tion about Tennyson’s views of his own 
art and of metrical technique, though 
these views are not set forth in the mem- 
oir in any connected or systematised way. 


which the Greeks must have employed, 
“with a difference as between the roar 
of the Northern Sea and the hissing of 
the Mediterranean.” Some attention is 
given to his rather radical opinions about 
blank verse in English, and it is noted 
that his own blank verse is practically 
a new invention, differing from that of 
the Elizabethans and of Milton in being 
more flexible and varied, and also, one 
may add, more difficult to read with 
good effect. He made some rather comic 
lines by way of showing what would be 
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the effect of a metrical, as distinct from 
a natural, accent in English verse— 
among them this pentameter: 


All men alike hate slops, ||particularly gruél. 


It is noted also, that Tennyson thought 
himself the inventor of the metre of “In 
Memoriam,” and only afterward discov- 
ered that it had been already used by 
Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney, and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Not without some 
value is the statement made in the mem- 
oir to the effect that, judging by the per- 
sonal letters called forth by them and by 
the number of translations made of them, 
the most popular poems of Tennyson are 
“Enoch Arden,” “Aylmer’s Field,” “The 
Grandmother,” “Sea Dreams,” “The 
Northern Farmer,” “Tithonus,” and 
“The Flower,” together with “In Memo- 
riam.” Of “Enoch Arden,” sixty thou- 
sand copies were sold in an incredibly 
short time. 

It will be seen that the sort of informa- 
tion which has been here detailed, while 
it is very interesting, and while it has a 
real value in literary history, does not, 
after all, give one anything resembling 
an actual insight into the subjective proc- 
esses of the poet’s work. And this is in- 
evitable. In the nature of things an in- 
spiration cannot be analysed; the soul of 
art cannot be vivisected. A great genius 
cannot set down in bald detail the innu- 
merable influences that guide him in 
evolving an immortal work. He does not 
know them himself; he is not conscious 
of them. His mind is richly stored with 
thoughts that are apparently unrelated. 
His soul is vibrating to a myriad delicate 
harmonies that are as yet completely un- 
evoked. Then comes a time when some 
strong emotion, some powerful wave of 
sentiment or of feeling, sweeps over him, 
and of a sudden a set of ideas that before 
were nebulous and half chaotic leap out 
before the consciousness, arranging them- 
selves at once into harmonious relation to 
each other. The imagination is kindled, 
the brain throbs with the passion of crea- 
tiveness, the words come swiftly and in 
melodious fitness to clothe the thought in 
language that shall ennoble and enrich it 
—and a great poem is born. But who can 
say of such a work that one thing or an- 
other is alone responsible for its sugges- 
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tion? It may be the rapid impulse of a 
moment, or it may be the ripened fruit 
of years and years. Of each of these 
processes an illustration has been given 
above in the origin of the “Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” and in the evolution of 
the Jdylls—and of the two, the first per- 
haps is the more significant and truly 
typical. 

It is, however, when we apply to the 
memoir the second test that we find it 
chiefly lacking. When we ask for in- 
formation of Tennyson the poet, we 
learn whatever the closest observation 
and the most intimate knowledge can af- 
ford; and if all this be defective, it is 
defective only from the nature of the 
case. But when we ask to be enlightened 
as to Tennyson the man, then we know 
that our disappointment is due wholly to 
the accident of the biographer’s relation- 
ship to his subject. We desire to know 
Tennyson as he really was, with all his 
weaknesses as well as all his strength, 
with his temperamental idiosyncrasies as 
well as his intellectual grandeur. Now 
the present Lord Tennyson did his work 
as a dutiful and loving son should do 
such work. One can but praise him for 
the great discretion, the delicate feeling, 
and the tact that he displayed. He gave 
an agreeable picture of a character that 
was really fine, and he set forth the his- 
tory of a poet who was in very truth a 
most consummate genius. But he wrote 
first of all as a son, and not as a search- 
ing analyst; he also suppressed much 
that others could have written and that 
he could not. He chose perforce pietas 
and not simply veritas as the motto of 
this portion of his work. 

Of what sort, in reality, was Tenny- 
son the man? As revealed to us by his 
son he appears a noble and somewhat 
stately personage, grave, and full of 
proud patrician dignity. This side is 
lightened by touches here and there that 
show a gleam of humour, an interest in 
the common things of life, a quiet love 
of fun, a latent geniality. But this 
lighter side is but a glimpse, a flicker, a 
quite artistically introduced relief to a 
picture that as a whole is one of almost 
haughty seriousness. We lay down the 
book with an impression of a character 
that is somewhat ideal, one that explains 
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some of the phases of his genius, yet one 
that is defective as a clue to much that 
we can feel in reading his completed 
work. The Tennyson of the memoir is 
the Tennyson who wrote the /dylls, the 
Tennyson of “In Memoriam;” but it is 
not the Tennyson of “The Northern 
Farmer,” and of “The May Queen,” nor 
is it quite the Tennyson of those stirring 
lyrics that voice the soul of martial Eng- 
land. 

Now, it was right for Hallam Tenny- 
son to give the world a more or less 
idealised delineation of his father; and, 
if one seeks elsewhere for a truer and 
fuller knowledge of the man, it is not in 
the spirit of iconoclasm nor in that other 
spirit, so prevalent to-day, which wor- 
ships ugliness in the morbid vein of 
Baudelaire. It is rather the desire to 
know so much of the whole truth as may 
be necessary to the perfect comprehen- 
sion of a great man’s art, and to explain 
what cannot otherwise be wholly compre- 
hensible. And, indeed, when all is said 
that must be said, the magic of the poet 
and the greatness of the man will not one 
whit be lessened; they will only be ex- 
plained. 

Lord Tennyson came of a stock in 
which were traceable three quite distinct 
and different racial strains. His father’s 
family was originally of Danish blood, 
descended from the Scandinavian invad- 
ers who occupied the territory to the 
north of the Humber in King Alfred’s 
time. Upon his mother’s side is found 
French ancestry ; and these two elements 
had been blended in every century with 
a strong infusion of pure Saxon blood. 
It is no idle fancy that detects in the 
poet’s work the vital qualities, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, that are due 
to each of these three sources. To the 
French strain in Tennyson he owes his 
sense of style, his perfect clarity, his ease 
and flexibility of diction, and his exquis- 
ite appreciation of the unique and fitting 
word that always rose responsively to 
mirror in its sound and sense the sub- 
tlest shades of thought. From the Dan- 
ish element his poetry received much of 
its eerie picturesqueness and the fine 
imaginative quality which, with a touch 
of wildness, forever glows and shimmers 
in the poetry of the Scandinavian North. 


Afid to the Saxon blood are due that un- 
derlying strength and sturdiness, that 
homely quaintness, and that ripe human- 
ity which give to all the other qualities 
their full perfection and enduring power. 
It was this last, indeed, that bound the 
whole together, and imparted to the 
whole an honest, manly, human touch. 

The Saxon side, the yeoman side, was 
very marked in all the personal charac- 
teristics of the man. It showed itself in 
many ways—in ways that are intensely 
characteristic of the Englishman; and it 
is essential that these shall be least sug- 
gested in any conscientious effort, how- 
ever slight, to link the poet with the man. 

In the first place, the self-assertiveness 
which is so typically English was very 
strong in Tennyson. He had but little 
care for another’s feelings. Visitors who 
came to him on his invitation or on the 
invitation of his wife were often appalled 
by his grimness, his sullen silence, his 
rude indifference to all the duties of a 
host. Nor was even his sociability at 
times less typical of a strangely self-cen- 
tred nature; since it often took the form 
of egotism, and he would bear down all 
other conversation in his arrogant mon- 
ologues upon his own achievements, end- 
ing usually with interminable recitations 
of his own productions; for he was in- 
ordinately fond of declamatory render- 
ings of his latest verse; and while, no 
doubt, one might esteem it a high privi- 
lege to hear Tennyson interpreted by him- 
self, the fact remains that the act was one 
of gross indifference to others. 

In some still less commendable ways 
he showed the same aggressiveness. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, in his lately pub- 
lished reminiscences, gives us a very curi- 
ous case in point. While Professor 
Miller and his wife were still newcom- 
ers in the town of Oxford, they had the 
honour of entertaining Tennyson, until 
then a stranger to them, in their home. 
He spent the night there, and in the 
morning strode into the breakfast-room, 
and, without the usual salutation, stalked 
up to the table, which was already laid. 
Whipping the cover off the principal 
dish, he snorted with disgust. 

“Mutton chops!” he roared. “The 
staple of every second-rate inn in Eng- 
land.” 
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Again, this very fundamental and per- 
vasive trait sometimes appeared as sel- 
fishness and perhaps ingratitude. His 
biographer records the long and intimate 
friendship between Tennyson and Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, the translator, or, per- 
haps, one might say the creator, of Omar 
Khayyam. But naturally no mention is 
made of one fact which, in his lifetime, 
Tennyson’s nearest intimates deplored 
and often made the subject of apologetic 
comment. When he was young and 
rather straitened in his circumstances, the 
future laureate, then quite unknown, 
first won Fitzgerald’s friendship, Fitz- 
gerald recognised his genius and was to 
him far more than any ordinary friend, 
opening his purse to him, helping him in 
all his numerous perplexities, and giving 
him the aid and comfort of which he of- 
ten was most seriously in need. But 
when Tennyson had become famous and 
Fitzgerald was an old and feeble man, 
then the distinguished poet let the friend- 
ship die. He never went to see Fitzger- 
ald; he never asked him to his house; 
and he seemed entirely forgetful of any 
debt of ‘gratitude. 

Another quality like this—an English, 
Saxon, peasant quality—is found in a 
strong vein of coarseness that belonged 
to the very nature of the man. He had 
a homely way of uttering coarse things 
in language that was direct and forcible, 
but that was strange enough in the mouth 
of a poet of such exquisite delicacy and 
grace. A very curious story that has 
never before, I think, been printed, may 
be set down here with an apology for 
telling it. It illustrates so perfectly one 
phase of Tennyson’s mentality that the 
reader will perhaps forgive its crudeness. 
It seems that Carlyle once, while visit- 
ing the poet, brought up the subject of 
William the Conqueror, and with his us- 
ual tendency to hero-worship set forth in 
. a long and glowing monologue the abil- 
ity and native power of the Norman 
king. He lauded his martial qualities, 
he defended and justified his cruelties to 
the vanquished Saxons, and he ended 
with a passionate eulogy of the man. All 
this time Tennyson had uttered not a 
word, but sat in silence, puffing slowly 
at the stem of a short black pipe. At 
last, after an hour of declamation, Car- 
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lyle turned to his listener and cried out, 
triumphantly : 

“Come, man, what think ye of him, 
now ?” 

Tennyson took another puff or two 
and then drew the pipe from his mouth. 

“If I had been there,” he observed sen- 
tentiously, “he’d very soon have felt my 
knife in his guts!” 

When Longfellow first visited Tenny- 
son, the Englishman entertained him for 
an hour or more with the narration of 
obscene stories. Longfellow, a man of 
extreme and almost feminine refinement, 
listened silently, suppressing out of 
courtesy his ineffable disgust. After- 
ward a friend of both of them ventured 
as delicately as possible to intimate to 
Tennyson how he had shocked and dis- 
appointed his American guest. There 
still exists a letter which is half apology 
and half explanation, written to Long- 
fellow by the other poet, and giving, as 
an excuse, the reaction that he always 
felt after devoting himself so intensely 
to the subtlest niceties of language—a re- 
action which drove him often into the ut- 
terance of things both gross and vile. 

It is not necessary to illustrate further 
this side of Tennyson’s personality, as to 
which, however, an abundance of au- 
thentic material exists. What has been 
said is quite sufficient to explain some 
characteristics of his work. And it has, 
indeed, a larger meaning of which one 
ought not to lose sight. It touches the 
far-reaching question of the true sig- 
nificance, and the limitations also, of the 
very highest culture—the culture that 
gets its inspiration from the past and 
that is linked inseparably with the clas- 
sical traditions. 

The assertion is often very freely 
made that there is something intellectu- 
ally enervating in the academic training; 
that it kills originality, that it over-re- 
fines, and makes of its possessor a crea- 
ture of mere rule and precedent, so fini- 
cal and so self-critical as to lose all spon- 
taneity and creative energy. There is an 
element of truth in this, but it is only 
part of a much broader truth—that there 
is no training whatsoever which can com- 
pensate for the lack of native gifts. A 
saphead will be a saphead still, even after 
the university has done its very best for 
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him. A flabby, hesitating, timid spirit 
will acquire no real strength and force 
from any teaching. And more than this, 
it is quite true that there is such a thing 
as over-refinement. A person whose 
cast of mind is wholly zsthetic, whose 
life lies all in his emotions and his feel- 
ings, and in whom these things are not 
kept sanely balanced by a certain purely 
physical endowment, will surely suffer 
harm from any training which accentu- 
ates what is already abnormally devel- 
oped in him. The seeds of higher cul- 
ture are like the seeds of grain in the 
parable of the sower. If they fall on 
stony ground they can but die; if they 
fall on an impoverished soil they will 
germinate to sicken and wither away. It 
is only when they are dropped into the 
teeming, fructifying earth that they 
spring up into a growth that yields abun- 
dant harvest. 

But when an intellect is richly en- 
dowed with all the highest qualities of 
imagination and insight and with an ex- 
quisite sensitiveness for what is rare and 
beautiful in nature and in human life 
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and thought, and when this intellect is 
buttressed by the good, sound animality 
of the fully developed man, then it is that 
the old-time training can accomplish 
such results as nothing else has ever yet 
evolved. For the whole splendour of the 
classic past, flaming upon the ardent 
mind in a stupendous revelation, inspires 
and stimulates to unsparing effort. It 
brings no dark discouragement, but it 
rouses emulation and whets the edge of 
intellectual ambition. It sharpens the 
mental vision and refines the taste ; and if 
there exists a coarser strain, this is not 
destroyed nor yet intensified; it is but 
transmuted by a magic touch into a 
source of strength and power. And it 
was just this perfect combination of the 
intellectual and the physical, blended har- 
moniously by the classical tradition into 
an absolutely perfect unity that gave to 
the world in Tennyson a poet who could 
stir the heart of every kind of man, and 
who, therefore, may even now with con- 
fidence be added to the roll of those few 
golden-throated singers whose names the 
world will never willingly let die. 
Harry Thurston Peck. 
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NCE upon a time the 

‘writer of this impression 

found hidden in the 

aleaves of Temple Bar a 

mshort story. The name 

mof the author was new, 

Saebut the story made a 

deep impression. Condensed into a few 

short pages, one felt the irresponsibility, 

the gaiety, the mockery of Paris; and 

suddenly—as a cloud obscures the sun— 

one realised, too, the tragedy, the squalour, 

and the bitter tears underlying the charm 
of that wonderful city. 

Some years later a lucky chance threw 
into the writer’s hands the first volume 
of The Yellow Book, containing “The 
Bohemian Girl.” The two words “Henry 
Harland” spelt just a name at that time 
—how much more they have come to 
mean since then, only those who were 


privileged to know the man for whom 
they stand as symbol can comprehend. 
No man ever valued that subtle essence 
we call “style” more than Henry Har- 
land, yet no man depended less upon it; 
because behind the chiselled sentences 
shines the beautiful soul of him; so that, 
while he worked with his medium— 
words—taking infinite care and infinite 
joy in the working, the vitality of what 
he has left behind him springs from 
sources deeper than words and touches 
the very essence of humanity. Again 
(perhaps he would not be pleased with 
the writer for saying this), but it is the 
truth: It was impossible for him, 
whether he talked, or wrote stories, books 
or letters, not to radiate comfort, con- 
solation, and a fine comprehension of life 
—at once sad yet gay—peculiarly his 
own. Here is a bit from a letter of his 
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written in London, during a spell of 
foggy weather; he was a child of the 
sun, and he hated bad weather; besides, 
he wanted to join his wife in Paris; and 
at the moment he was concerned because 
the public did not appreciate Henry 
James: 


To think that Henry James’s Maisie has 
never gone into a second edition! I hope you 
read it with unutterable admiration? There! 
you see, when I do sit down to write a letter, 
I go gabbling on forever. And am I suf- 
ficiently depressed and depressing? I wish I 
was seven years old, building a castle of 
wooden bricks on the floor of a nice warm 
nursery. That’s the nearest approach to joy 
we can get in this vale of tears, I think. 
Nursery castles, and nursery tea, and nursery 
fairy tales, and nursery bed and sleep. Why 
do we ever grow up? 


This letter was, of course, written 
years ago. Times and tastes have 
changed since then, or at least have 
changed sufficiently to allow Henry 
James to come into his own so far as the 
discriminating public is concerned. That 
this is so, we owe much to Henry Har- 
land; and we owe it no less to his per- 


sonality, to the quality of his heart and 
of his soul, than to his work and to the 


excellence of his judgment. His influ- 
ence on literature was and is great; he 
never in matters literary grudged praise 
or shrank from blame; the number of 
those whom he helped, whom he toiled 
for and encouraged is amazing. The 
writer never knew him to shirk a 
criticism about “work,” or knew him 
to pass one upon any human being’s 
character or actions. His generosity and 
sympathy were limitless. He writes, 
after four large pages of closely written 
criticism in that characteristic handwrit- 
ing which crowded so much upon the 
page: “I fancy you reading this letter, 
pale and disheartened by it; and my con- 
science smites me that I should have 
written it; and I long to comfort and en- 
courage you.” And this to a stranger 
whom he had never met, and at a time 
when he was desperately busy editing 
The Yellow Book; when he was at work 
upon big stories and novels ; when he was 
one of a brilliant literary and artistic 
circle. Again he writes: 
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I am sorry, sorry, sorry. Forgive me I 
can’t help it. L cam lie about anything in the 
world except literature. And besides, you will 
have your revenge when you read my “Rose- 
mary for Remembrance.” I’m sure it’s twad- 
dle. 


This letter was just like him! Barely 
a word about his own work. Sheets of 
careful criticism and help for somebody 
else of no importance whatever ; the fear 
of giving pain, the desire to console; and 
then that jesting sentence, “I can lie 
about anything in the world except litera- 
ture.” That was funny! That made one 
laugh. Because Henry Harland never 
grew up, and if he ever told lies, surely 
they were, like the fibs of childhood, ex- 
tremely obvious, He was the most per- 
fectly joyous of men. As one who knew 
him very intimately says: “He loved 
every aspect of life; it was so charmingly 
full of delight to him. He saw it always 
truly, and he enjoyed like a child and a 
poet the pageant and the show of it.” 

Of course, where his art was con- 
cerned he could be severe. He was a 
merciless critic to those who do not put 
their utmost into their work; he had no 
patience whatever with sham, with vul- 
gar success, with slovenly and indifferent 
accomplishment thrust upon the public as 
of paramount importance and merit. It 
is something, in an age when every one is 
carried away by cheap success, to find a 
mar thus utterly determined to fight for 
the best. The best as he saw it then, as 
so many have come to see it since. When 
The Cardinal's Snuffbox appeared, what 
a chorus of praise broke forth! And yet 
even that novel cannot surpass some of 
the short stories in Grey Roses, or those 
which first appeared in The Yellow 
Book and afterward in book form, under 
the title Comedies and Errors. 

The writer once asked him: “But why 
Grey Roses?” WHe answered with the 
quotation which faces the title page of 
the volume: “Yes—the conception was a 
rose! But the achievement was a rose 
grown grey.” That sentence is part of 
his gospel: one must try, and try, and try 
again, yet never hope to touch the skirts 
of achievement—here. 

There is so much to say about Henry 
Harland’s work! But it is not for the 
present writer to say it. He belonged 
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to a brilliant band of artists and writers. 
Many of them are still alive; let them 
speak. It is enough for the writer to call 
attention to some of his short stories. 
For example, there are three in Comedies 
and Errors. They are “Tirala-Tirala” ; 
“Rooms”; and “The House of Eulalie.” 
Then that “Rosemary for Remembrance” 
which he is “sure is twaddle”! In Grey 
Roses there is a very marvellous story 
called “A Responsibility.” It contains a 
sermon—how Henry Harland hated that 
word—and it expresses the author very 
clearly. That tale is one of the most 
pathetic ever written. 

“The Light Sovereign” (Mademoiselle 
Miss) is a fine example of that particular 
vein (even before the days of The Pris- 
oner of Zenda) which he had made 
peculiarly his own. Later, he wrote sev- 
eral longer stories on the same lines. As 
one of his critics wrote at the time of 
Castles near Spain, all are “lovely idylls, 
in which young passion and a quaint hu- 
mour are blended into a rare harmony.” 

Henry Harland’s letters are full of 
glowing appreciation of. others, of gen- 
erous offers of assistance: 


Of course I shall be delighted to read the 
tales you already have in hand, and to give 
you all the advice and all the assistance in 
every way I can. You must never hesitate to 
“command me,” as they used to say when 
earth was nigher heaven than now. 


This from the office of The Yellow 
Book. He was very busy, and very far 
from well—he had barely recovered from 
an attack of influenza. How many men 
would thus put aside self to help a stum- 
bling beginner ? 

He jokes about his age: “Compared 
to the wonderful premature infants who 
are my contemporaries and associates in 
the Y. B.—compared to the Aubrey 
Beardsleys and the Max Beerbohms—I 
am a very monument of antiquity. They 
treat 1880 as medizval; and I (alack the 
day!) was born in 1861.” Again: “Yes, 
‘Irremediable’ was a stunning piece of 
work.” He speaks of Max Beerbohm’s 
“subtle humour”and “distinguished sense 
of style,” and then bursts out, “Don’t you 
care for 1880”? Quite vexed because 
one had not been sufficiently understand- 
ing or appreciative. At the end: 
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I hope when you have any question to ask 
you will write another letter. And you needn’t 
mark it “not of importance.” After all, what 
is of importance if not the opinions of a kin- 
dred mind? 

I’m going for the second time to see Henry 
James’s Guy Domviile. It is the prettiest play 
I have ever seen in London. I hope you read 
and love Henry James? To me he seems the 
only master of considered prose we've got. 
Ah, but you’re not mad about style, as I am. 
Besides, by the bye, he’s one of the two or 
three “good” men I know. Oh! the weather, 
the weather! Why must one abide in the frigid 
zone? Why can’t one step upon a magic car- 
pet and at a wish be transported to Sicily or 
Algiers? And to think that there are people 
who quite honestly enjoy a frost! As if Lon- 
don wasn’t hard enough to bear at the best 
of seasons! And then to have London and 
a fog together! Why doesn’t every one live 
in Paris? But then perhaps you don’t care 
for Paris either? For me, the effect of the 
cold is to freeze up all my powers to work. 
I can’t get on with the tale I’m trying to write 
until it is nice and muggy again. And it is 
tragical to see an unfinished manuscript star- 
ing one reproachfully in the face. Oh! how 
you would hate that same attempted but un- 
finished tale. For it’s one long hymn of praise 
to Effeminacy, one long anathema of manli- 
ness. You would think my hero a precious 
muff, I’m afraid. He neither shoots, nor hunts, 
nor fishes, for he can’t bear to kill; and he 
doesn’t care for golf or riding; and he never 
walks when he can take a cab or an omnibus. 


This was meant to provoke an outburst 
on the “goodness” of Man, and the 
beauty of “Manliness.” Mr. Harland 
loved good-tempered teasing and “poked 
fun” in return delightfully. Yet this is 
the man who wrote: 

Yes, I’m afraid it is “it.’ That’s what it is 
to know what’s what. But it has spent its fury 
now and I am better. To-morrow I will begin 
life anew; and the first thing I shall do will 
be to send you back the MSS. you ask for, 
and to read your tale of three. 


Not much “effeminacy” about this, 
after a severe bout of influenza! Or 
again, on another occasion: 

Thank goodness, I finished my story yes- 
terday afternoon and sent the “copy” to the 
printer, Heaven knows whether it is good for 
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anything. Then Le Gallienne, the Crackan- 
thorpes, and a few others came to dinner. 
And then I went to bed and lay awake in high 
fever and delirium tili nearly dawn—influenza, 
I suppose. So this morning, it’s a very seedy 
person, the person who is seated in an untidy 
yellow room, writing to you. My wife and I 
enjoyed your letter to her immensely. 


Then he goes on to condemn most 
justly a certain modern French writer 
as “tawdry” and adds: 


I have six hundred thousand things to say 
to you, but they will have to wait till I am less 


“shaky.” 


Again he writes: 


I am sorry to think of you as ill. I wish I 
could do something, say something to heal 
you. . . . I know what illness means. Three 
years ago I was condemned to speedy extinc- 
tion by all the great “lung specialists” of Paris 
and London. But I got well, and shall prob- 
ably live to be hanged. 


He wrote once about a friend who had 
disappointed him. Only a few words, but 
he must have felt deeply hurt even to 
mention it. Immediately afterwards 
came another letter: 


I am sorry I said anything about him in 
my letter—please forget it. He is a splendid, 
noble, altogether sterling fellow. I am per- 
fectly ready to believe that the right is all on 
his side. The disillusion that I have suffered 
refers to myself, not to him. That he should 
disapprove of me because of the Y. B. shows 
how little he found in me worth caring for. 
Don’t you understand? 


It is strange when one looks back, to 
recall the dislike, the animosity with 
which The Yellow Book was regarded 
by many quite clever, reasonable, culti- 
vated people. Even the humblest con- 
tributors came in for a share of execra- 
tion and—‘“don’t have anything to do 
with The Yellow Book. We hear it isn’t 
quite—nice”—was the mildest commen- 
tary. However, it is many a long year 
since The Yellow Book lived down its 
non-existent past. Mr. Harland’s Quar- 
terly needs no defence in these later 
times. He loved it, worked for it, be- 
lieved in it with all his heart. Here is 
part of a letter, written from Paris, 
which shows how eagerly he wrought for 
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his magazine, how glad he was of even 
the humblest criticism. Besides, this let- 
ter is very typical. . . . It is impossible 
to write of Henry Harland without writ- 
ing of his wife, because she was woven 
into the very fabric of his life and he of 
hers. Yet on this subject few words are 
best. There is a sentence in this letter 
which expresses, unconsciously and 


briefly, his inmost heart : 


Will you let me write on the ordinary 
paper of commerce, and tell you how glad we 
were to get your letter last night? I have 
plenty of other paper, it is true, thin foreign 
paper and stout English paper, and even pa- 
pier a cigarettes; but it is all in my wife’s 
room, and my wife’s asleep. So, as I don’t 
want to disturb her, I must write on this or 
hold my peace. . . . I want your whole ex- 
perience of the Yellow Book to be a happy 
one (indeed, indeed it was)! Tell me, do 
write and tell me*what you think of the num- 
ber as a whole. In many ways it strikes me 
as the best, the most symmetrical and serious 
we have produced: but by no means the most 
brilliant. 


Then follows a delightful page. 


I wish you would change your mind and 
come to Paris instead of going to the Espla- 
nade Hotel. To be sure we haven’t the sea 
here, but we have so much else. We have the 
most brilliant sunshine, the bluest skies, the 
softest breezes; we have the Bois de Boulogne, 
the Seine (with its bateaux-mouches); we 
have Versailles, Saint-Cloud, the wood of 
Meudon. We have the salons, the Champs- 
Elysées, the Champstde-Mars. We have the 
Café d’Orléans to lunch at. In one word, we 
have Paris, beautiful, gay, colourful, sugges- 
tive, exhilarating Paris. I’m sure a fortnight 
here would do you more good than a cycle of 
Seaford, Sussex. It would gain your spirit a 
complete change and a great joy; and “of the 
spirit the body takes its health.” Come. We 
will spend long hours sunning ourselves in the 
Luxembourg gardens; we will stroll along the 
“Quais” and pick up rare volumes from the 
“bouquinistes.” We will stand in the middle of 
the Pont de la Concorde and enjoy the won- 
derful view up and down the river, the Tro- 
cadero, a violet blur against the sky, the pink 
and yellow Cité, the towers of Notre Dame. 
We will get such interesting glimpses of, and 
into, Life and Human Nature; we will be 
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witnesses of so many striking comedies and 
tragedies; we will find so many stories made 
to our hand. And, finally, we will talk! Oh! 
we will talk, talk, talk—of literature-—of 
shop—which means of Everything—for our 
shop contains everything, contains all others. 
Don’t you think you’d better come! . 


It is extraordinary what an impression 
Henry Harland’s personality made upon 
those who knew him. Here is an in- 
stance. Some three years ago the writer 
of these pages and her husband made a 
garden. One June day—a day of roses 
—in 1907—an acquaintance—a _ clever 
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man, a man of intuitions—wandered up 
and down the lawn, smoking. Presently 
he came back and said: “It’s odd how 
this garden of yours always reminds me 
of Henry Harland and of his books. 
Somehow it possesses his atmosphere.” 
It was odd—he had no idea we had ever 
known Mr. Harland. And yet, perhaps 
not odd at all, since such an influence as 
his—an influence for good, for beauty— 
is imperishable, is liable to reappear in 
many forms and in many ways. Person- 
ality is as subtle as it is deathless. 


Mabel Kitcat. 





REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
STORY TELLERS 


ELLEN GLASGOW 


Her TECHNIQUE 


HILE there is not the 

aslightest doubt of Miss 

Glasgow’s title to a place 

mof honour in a series of 

papers on the leading 

a story- -tellers of America, 

Sit must at the same time 

be recognised that this particular aspect 
of her work, if too rigidly adhered to, is 
likely to do scant justice to her rather 
unusual powers. It is, of course, axio- 
matic that without some sort of a story 
we cannot make any sort of a novel; and 
we cannot make a strong, big novel with- 
out a rather big, strong story as a foun- 
dation. And yet the story alone cannot 
be used as a measure of bigness, because 
many other factors enter in to make up 
the sum total of any novel destined to 
live. Some novelists, however, choose 
deliberately to subordinate other interests 
to that of the narrative they have to tell. 
Their mastery of technique may be of 
the best; their philosophy of life sane 
and earnest and helpful—yet if they in- 
sist upon regarding themselves primarily 
as entertainers, and their books as little 
pocket theatres, then they remain of their 
own choice in the ranks of the story- 
tellers. Miss Glasgow is one of the small 


number of American novelists who have 
chosen to take a higher and finer attitude 
toward their work. And that is why it 
is impracticable, even in a series bearing 
the present title, to discuss her place in 
modern fiction simply from the stand- 
point of story-telling. 

In glancing back over the twelve or 
fifteen years during which Miss Glasgow 
has been practising her careful, deliber- 
ate, finely conceived art, and patiently 
working, not without an _ occasional 
blunder, toward her present mastery of 
technique, one feels that on the whole she 
has not yet had in full the generous, wide- 
spread and serious recognition to which 
she is entitled. Some of her volumes, to 
be sure, have enjoyed a wide circulation ; 
and in many quarters she has had cordial 
critical appreciation. DES, it 
see i 
ent which, in the opinion of the present 
writer, stands-in-the-forefront- of-Ameri- 
cah women novelists; outranking on the 
one side Mrs. Atherton; as far as it out- 
ranks Mrs. Wharton on the other. 

And, in the first place, in order to un- 
derstand the sound critical grounds for 
assigning so high a place to the author of 
The Deliverance, it seems not merely 
worth while but even obligatory to ex- 
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amine briefly her understanding and use 
of technique. Her creed in fiction-is-eb- 
viously that-of the realists—although her 
adherence to it is Ndt so rigid as to -pre- 
clude her from an occasional excursion 
into romanticism. And her novels are 
not only realistic, but they are in the best 
sense of the term Zolaesque—that is to 
say, they have an epic sweep and compre- 


hension, an_epic sense of the surge of life 
and the clash 6 itch . 
Thi I ype is so seldom 


successfully achieved in English that it 
seems well to call to mind just what are 
its characteristic features. The epic novel, 
like the epic poem, must have a twofold 
theme, a specific human story and a big 
general problem—the wrath of Achilles 
and the Trojan War; the expulsion from 
Eden and the Fall of Man; the fate of 
Uncle Tom, and the whole problem of 
slavery. And the very essence of this 
epic quality lies in the ability to tell the 
specific, central human story, and hold and 
stir you with the pathos and the tragedy 
of it, and yet all the while keep before 
you the realisation that this specific story 
is only an isolated case of a general and 
widespread condition; that Achillés 


brooding in his tent is only a symbol of 
the pervading wrath and sorrow and deso- 
lation begotten by war; that the empty 
cabin of Uncle Tom is only a symbol of 
the cruelty, the broken ties, the inhu- 


manity attendant upon slavery. It is a 
curious fact that Mrs. Stowe, probably 
without any conscious understanding of 
technique, produced an almost perfect 
epic novel according to principles that 
were destined to be formulated fully half 
a Century later. And it is equally curious 
that the first American woman since Mrs. 
Stowe to succeed in writing a genuine 
epic novel should also have chosen a 
similar setting and a similar theme. 

To state the case more correctly, it is 
curious that the first woman among our 
modern writers to achieve this type of 
novel should have happened to be a 
Southern woman. Because, since Miss 
Glasgow happens by birth and education 
to have a knowledge of Virginian scenes 
and people beyond that of other parts of 
the world, she has simply been obeying 
the most elementary principle of good 
technique when she chooses for her set- 
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ting the region that she knows best ; while 
such a volume as The Wheel of Life, in 
which the scene is laid in New York, is 
to be classed, in spite of much that is 
good, among the number of the author’s 
blunders. One feels in this New York 
story as though Miss Glasgow were 
slightly out of her element, as though she 
lacked sympathy even for the best of the 
characters in it, and frankly disapproved 
of the others. It is even more difficult 
for a woman than for a man to attain the 
attitude of strict impersonality which is 
demanded by the highest rules of modern 
construction—and herein, one feels, lies 
one of Miss Glasgow’s failings. She 
could not, if she would, help showing us 
how her heart goes Otit to-ceftain favour- 
ite characters, young and-otd;-white and 
black alike nor-would we have it other- 
wise, because in her affection for these 
peoplé, whom she understands—so—pro- 
foundly, ties-the-secret.of the abiding 
charm which they in turn possess-for-us. 

Hurmati stories, strong, tender-high- 
minded, her volumes undeniably—are. 
But what one remembers about them, 
even after the specific story has faded 
from the mind, is their atmosphere of 
old-fashioned Southern courtesy and hos- 
pitality, of gentle breeding and steadfast 
adherence to traditional standards of 
honour. She has dealt with special skill 
with the anomalous and transitory con- 
ditions of society that followed the close 
of the war—the breaking down of old 
barriers; the fruitless resistance of con- 
servatism to the new tendencies of social 
equality; the frequent pathetic struggles 
to keep up a brave show in spite of 
broken fortunes; the proud dignity that 
accepts poverty and hardship and manual 
labour with unbroken spirit. Such books 
as The Battle-Ground, The Deliverance, 
The Voice of the People, are in the best 
sense of the term novels of manners, 
which will be read by later generations 
with a curious interest because they will 
preserve a record of social conditions 
that are changing and passing away, more 
slowly yet quite as relentlessly as the 
dissolving vapours of a summer sunset. 


II. Her THEMES 


In order, however, to understand on 
the one hand just how she uses her 
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technique, and on the other how she suc- 
ceeds in giving such poignant reality to 
her people and her scenes, it is necessary 
to examine in somewhat more detail at 
least a portion of her books. And The 
Battle-Ground, as one of her earlier 
works, and also one that reaches back 
historically to the time of the Civil War, 
forms a convenient starting point. It is 
besides one of the most obvious instances 
of Miss Glasgow’s characteristic method 
of epic structure. In the first place, it 
deals with the wide, general theme sug- 
gested by the titlke—and in this wider 
sense the central figure is not a person 
but a State, the State of Virginia; and 
the story is the story of that State before, 
during and immediately after the four 
years of devastating struggle. But more 
specifically The Battle-Ground is the in- 
timate history of one Southern family, 
the Lightfoots, or rather of one member 
of that family, Dan Montjoy, whose 
mother, old Major Lightfoot’s only 
daughter, had made a runaway match 
with a hot-headed, mean-natured scamp, 
who had cost her a brief misery and an 
early death. Dan Montjoy comes natu- 
rally by his hot temper, but for the most 
part he is a true Lightfoot, and the idol 
of his grandfather’s old age. But there 
comes a day when impetuous youth leads 
Dan into certain foolish escapades that 
his grandfather takes too seriously; 
angry, unforgettable words are ex- 
changed, and the young man goes forth 
penniless, to fight his way in the world 
alone, leaving home, friends and the girl 
he loves. What he might have made of 
himself under other conditions is a ques- 
tion that Miss Glasgow does not even 
touch upon ; but it happens that this quar- 
rel occurs on the eve of the Civil War; 
Dan’s secession from the family circle 
coincides with the South’s withdrawal 
from the Union. And so, throughout the 
rest of this powerful war novel, we see 
a double struggle waged upon a double 
battle-ground—the struggle of a family 
of federal States at war with each other ; 
and the struggle of a human being for 
independence of the ties of blood. And 
in the end, when the South as a whole is 
brought to accept defeat, Dan has learned 
still another and more personal lesson, 
and returns once more, wiser and happier 
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with the sober happiness of maturity, to 
those at home who have never ceased to 
hope for his coming. 

Similarly, in The Deliverance there is 
a double significance of title and of plot. 
“After the battle come the vultures,” 
says a Union soldier in The Battle- 
Ground—and in a broad, general way, 
The Deliverance may be said to symbo- 
lise the sufferings of the South in the 
years immediately following the war, 
when so many of those who had consti- 
tuted the wealth and pride and aristoc- 
racy of the country saw their remaining 
possessions wrested from them by cor- 
ruption and by fraud. Christopher 
Blake is only a single instance of this 
widespread injustice and robbery. “He 
has seen his father die, broken in body 
and in mind; has seen the magnificent 
estate, that had been for two centuries the 
property of the Blakes, sold at auction 
and bought in for a beggarly sum by Bill 
Fletcher, his father’s former overseer. 
Nothing can be done in a legal way; for 
Fletcher has been careful to see that all 
documents and account books that might 
serve as evidence against him were de- 
stroyed by fire. Christopher, a mere 
boy, with a crippled mother and two 
sisters on his hands, finds himself 
turned adrift, with no refuge save the 
overseer’s former cabin and a few acres 
of tobacco fields, down in one corner of 
the estate which should have been his 
own. The mother, paralysed and blind, 
is transferred, all unaware of the 
change, one day when she is carried out 
for her accustomed airing. Knowing 
nothing of the fall of the Confederacy, 
of the death of Lincoln, of the freedom 
of the slaves, she lives_on in a world of 
her own imaginings, nurtured on an 
elaborate fissue of lies, daily issuing 
orders to an army of slaves who no 
longer exist, and delicately partaking of 
broiled chicken and sipping rare old port, 
while son and daughters exist painfully 
on hoe-cake and fat bacon. Such is the 
tragic and impressive symbolism by 
which Miss Glasgow pictures to us the 
contrast between the hopes and the hu- 
miliations of the South. And in the 
story of the Blakes we see not merely a 
single family tragedy, but behind it an 
entire country given over to desolation, 
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with countless estates passing into un- 
worthy hands, countless impoverished 
families taking up unaccustomed burdens 
and cherishing in their hearts a mortal 
bitterness because of the dead dream of 
the confederacy that refuses to be for- 
gotten. But in the case of Christopher 
Blake there is another and more specific 
story. As a boy, his first mad impulse 
after being turned from his home, was to 
murder Fletcher; but the impulse once 
checked had turned to a smouldering 
hatred, a fixed and secret determination 
for revenge. Fletcher has two grand- 
children, a girl and a boy. The girl, 
Maria, marries and goes abroad, before 
Christopher has had time to determine 
whether his feeling for her is hatred or 
love. Toward the boy, Will, he has but 
one feeling, and that is a steadfast long- 
ing to use him as an instrument of ven- 
geance. The boy is the one living thing 
that old Fletcher loves; therefore, by 
making him a liar, a coward and a drunk- 
ard, Christopher feels that he is paying 
back with interest the wrongs the Blakes 
have suffered. He never once realises 
the unworthiness of his own conduct un- 
til Maria, after some years of marriage 


and widowhood, returns home, and they ,;. Nic 
meet once more and know that they love | 


each other, that in fact the feeling they 
had cherished as boy and girl had needed 
only a word to make it flame into love 
and not hatred. But Christopher has 
himself done a vulture’s deed, in accom- 
plishing the ruin of Maria’s brother ; and 
when the lad in a drunken frenzy kills 
his grandfather, Christopher, realising his 
own moral responsibility, aids the other 
to escape and gives himself up as the 


murderer. liverance finally_comes, so 
the book seems ¢ iverance 0 
the land from vultures like-old- Fletcher, 
deliverance of men like Christopher from 
the curse of their own mad deeds—but 
neither the one nor the other may be hur- 
ried ; they come only with patience, in the 
fulness of time. 


III. Her Mature Power 


There are two other volumes by Miss 
Glasgow, separated by an interval of 
nearly a decade, which nevertheless de- 
serve to be analysed together, because 
of the interesting contrast they afford: 
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The Voice of the People and The Ro- 
mance of a Plain Man. Throughout all 
of her books, one notices a theme to 
which Mi 


ow reverts again and 
eo a ig interest, “and 
that.is the theme ma es. 
Under the chafiged conditions of the re: 
construction period it was inevitable that 
the old distinctions of race and breeding, 
the old prejudices against honest toil and 
industry should be to some extent modi- 
fied ; and that the daughters of impover- 
ished families should not in all cases think 
that they were stooping if they wedded 
brave and honourable men whose fathers 
perhaps had been mere plain tillers of the 
soil. This problem, in its various aspects, 
Miss Glasgow has approached over and 
over again; but it is only in the two 
books now under discussion that she has 
frankly made it the central theme. Far 
apart as they are in other respects— 
since The Voice of the People is not 
without crudities of construction, while 
The Romance of a Plain Man is easily 
Miss Glasgow’s finest achievement up to 
the present time—the two books offer a 
curious parallel of plot for very nearly 
the first half of their development, 
urr and Ben-Starr are both 
small, barefoot, not over-clean boys when 
they first meet, in the one case, Eugenia 
Battle, in the other Sally Mickleborough, V 
spick and span and freshly starched—and 
in each case the small girl makes the 
small boy exceedingly uncomfortable by 
declaring that she cannot play with him 
because he is “common.” In each case 
the childish insult fires a latent ambition; 
Nicholas Burr confides to kindly old 
Judge Bassett his secret hope of some day 
becoming a judge; and Ben Starr simi- 
larly owns to General Bolingbroke, who 
happens to be president of the Great 
South Midland and Atlantic Railroad, 
his own determination to work his way 
up eventually to the presidency of that 
same road. In each case the boy’s am- 
bition both amuses and pleases the busy 
man, and in each case the boy’s educa- 
tion is cared for, his way made smooth, 
and the first steps toward his ultimate 
goal are guided by a wise and protecting 
hand. And in the later book Sally 
Mickleborough is brought to acknowl- 
edge, precisely as Eugenia Battle ac- 



























knowledges in the earlier, that “common” 
was a mistaken and an unjust word, and 
that she is glad and proud to give her 
heart and hand to the man who has al- 
ready achieved so much for her sake. 
But here the two books part company. 
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ever to be bridged over even by love; a 
stray scrap of scandal touching him, too 
hastily believed in by her, estranges them 
permanently ; she marries the man in her 
own class, while he goes on doggedly 
climbing the rungs of the political ladder, 
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In each of them the pride of the girl’s 
family forms an almost insurmountable 
barrier ; in each of them there is another 
man who by birth, fortune and education 
seems expressly designed for the girl’s 
husband. In the earlier book Miss Glas- 
gow decides that between Nick Burr and 
Eugenia Battle there is too great a gulf 





to his final goal as governor of the State. 
The voice of the people, through the bal- 
lot, has given him his political ambition ; 
the voice of the people, through the 
tongue of scandal, robbed him of married 
happiness; the voice of the people, 
through the mad frenzy of a mob, bent 
upon lynching a negro whom he, as gov- 
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ernor, has sworn to give a fair trial, robs 
him of his life. And the woman lives on, 
in a marriage that has brought neither 
joy nor sorrow, finding her only real 
emotion in the cares of motherhood. 
The Romance of a Plain Man is a 
book as much bigger and stronger as a 
decade of steady growth can well make 
it. To begin with, Miss Glasgow has 
realised that such a story, concerning it- 
self mainly with the inward growth of a 
man’s character, has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by being seen through 
the man’s eyes. Therefore, she tells it 
in the first person. Secondly, she real- 
ises that when two people care for each 
other with the fierce, unreasoning pas- 
sion either of Nick and Eugenia or of 
Ben and Sally, they are not likely to let 
either small obstacles or great ones come 
between them; that they will brush aside 
entreaties, warnings and commands, and 
take their chances of being either su- 
premely happy or utterly miserable. In 
the marriage of Ben Starr and Sally 
Mickleborough the author, if we rightly 
understand her, wishes to show how diffi- 
cult it is for a man sprung from a humble 
and rather vulgar sotrce to understand 


the finer feelings of those more gently 


born. For Sally’s sake Ben Starr wants 
wealth and education and power; and 
for her sake he wins them, rapidly, surely 
and with apparent ease. He wants them 
first to prove to her that he is not “com- 
mon” ; and afterward, having won her in 
defiance of her family and her social 
world, he continues to strive for more 
money, more power, more positions of 
trust, always with a fixed idea that they 
will bring her greater happiness. And 
here is where he makes his one great mis- 
take, that almost wrecks their married 
life in mid-course. He does not realise 
that his absorption in the big game of 
finance leaves him little time even to 
think of his wife, and none at all to place 
at her service. Because the obvious dif- 
ference between himself and the men in 
Sally’s own class is money and position 
and education, he makes the natural mis- 
take of thinking that the attainment and 
possession of these things is in itself the 
key to social equality, the one thing es- 
sential to his happiness and hers.. And 
the last and most important lesson in his 
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whole course of self-education he is slow 
in learning—that_the essential thing does 
not lie in-these achievements but behind 
them—it lies in a man’s power to mould 
his own character until he is capable of 
attaining his goal. It is not a bank ac- 
count, nor a directorship in a railway, nor 
social recognition, nor a knowledge of the 
Odes of Horace that in themselves win 
and hold the love of a woman like Sally 
Mickleborough; but without the energy 
and persistence to compass these things, 
Ben Starr would not have been the kind 
of man to win her. But having once won 
her, though he should lose his money, 
forget-his Latin, find himself under a 
social cloud, she is the sort of woman 
who will cling all the more loyally—and 
with feminine illogic be the happier for 
serving him. This lesson Ben_ Starr 
might have learned early in their married 
life, during temporary reverses, when 
for some weeks Sally is slowly nursing 
him back to health after a desperate ill- 
ness, and incidentally earning their daily 
bread with her own frail, unaccustomed 
hands. Had he been less of a “plain” 
man, and gifted with a little more sub- 
tlety, he would have seen that for these 
few weeks they were nearer to true 
happiness than at any time before. But 
as a matter of fact he does not see, but 
goes on toiling, amassing, reaching out 
for more power, more fame, and year by 
year approaching his boyhood’s am- 
bition, the presidency of the Great South 
Midland and Atlantic Midland Railroad. 
And at last it is only under the stress of 
a great sorrow and a greater fear; only 
when he sees his wife’s life.trembling in 
the balance, that this essentially plain 
man receives enlightenment, and realises 
that the path to happiness may lie 
through the deliberate sacrifice of a life- 
long-ambition. 

Such in brief is the substance of Miss 
Glasgow’s latest volume, which at the 
same time is her most thoughtful, most 
mature, and altogether biggest novel. It 
is a peculiarly American novel, since it 
symbolises with a subtlety that is es- 
sentially feminine anda force that. is al- 
most virile the practical limitations of the 
doctrine that all men are born free and 
equal. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 








THE PERSONAL ELLEN GLASGOW 


: # WOMAN reporter was 
5: weuemees once interviewing Ellen 
‘6 g Glasgow at a New York 
: WN # hotel. As she proceeded 
: im “l NS } vere vn ey she 
MU A tt), va suddenly asked: 
‘abtoall nr: “Where did you go to 
school, Miss Glasgow ?” 

The Virginia novelist hesitated a mo- 
ment, blushed considerably, and then re- 
plied: 

“T never went to school.” 

“How did you learn to read?” asked 
the reporter. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” answered the 
author, “I taught myself at home. I 
picked the letters out of Scott’s novels 
under the direction 6f my mother, and 
then reading came easy.” 

Thus Miss Glasgow had no oppor- 
tunity to shine as editor of a college 
paper or to glow as the “brightest liter- 
ary light” in her class. From that day, 
not so long ago, when she played in the 
quaint old Southern garden of a real old 
Virginia homestead until now, when her 
books have a wide audience, she has been 
a “home” person pure and simple. There 
is about much of her life and her work 
something of the atmosphere that en- 
veloped Jane Austen. Both women 
plunged into writing without advice, and 
the first that their friends knew of their 
literary ambitions was the finished and 
published book. Nor was the author of 
Pride and Prejudice more loyal to her 
art, more womanly in her ideals, more 
genuinely shrinking in her modesty than 
this American girl, who has been content 
to know the world through a lattice win- 
dow sometimes overhung with Virginia 
creeper, or garlanded with Southern 
roses. Yet the strength of great oaks is 
in her work too. 

There is less known about Miss Glas- 
gow’s personal side than most other suc- 
cessful and representative American 
women story tellers for the very reason 
that she was brought up in a strict 
Southern home, where women were re- 
mote from the hum of business and 
where the art of gentle living was genu- 
inely cultivated. Perhaps this helps to 


make her achievement all the more not- 
able. Certainly it has contributed a 
very rare and refining influence to her 
work. The wonder grows that this shy, 
sensitive girl should have been able to 
write a book like The Descendant in her 
early teens, for it is a tale of large ex- 
periences and big emotions. Only a few 
members of her family knew that she was 
writing this book. She would shut her- 
self up in her room every day, and later 
join the family at their pleasures and 
diversions. Finally she went to her 
father and said: 

“Father, I have written a book.” 

He was not only surprised, but almost 
dumbfounded. Others were astonished, 
too, and it will be recalled that when this 
novel appeared anonymously there was 
wide speculation over the authorship. 
The general impression was that it had 
been written by a man, and by a man of 
training and experience, too. I merely 
cite this incident to show Miss Glas- 
gow’s early method. She had published 
two books before she was twenty. Then 
came her first great popular success, The 
Voice of the People, in which she was 
clothed in her right name. 

It was in-this book that she first really 
declared her creed, for it was a story of 
the new South, of the blending of the fine 
old blue aristocratic strain with the more 
virile redder blood of the present day. 
She preserved the flower of old romance 
and grafted to it a hardier root. The re- 
sult was.really a new Southern literature. 

There is mitch about politics. in this 
book. As it grew she found that it was 
necessary to describe a State convention. 
Women in Virginia seldom mixed in 
politics ; that was always left to the men. 
The suffragete cloud had not yet ap- 
peared on the horizon of the Old Do- 
minion. But being an artist, she wanted 
to have this convention reported cor- 
rectly. She took her sister into her con- 
fidence, and they in turn consulted an 
ancient family friend. He was a dele- 
gate to an approaching convention, an‘ 
through him they were smuggled on the 
stage, where they sat in a dark and ob- 
scure corner on one of the hottest of 
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June days listening to a flood of South- 
ern oratory no less fiery than the rays of 
the sun that beat on the tin roof. But 
she got the facts. When the story came 
out people marvelled at the accuracy of 
her descriptions and her knowledge of 
political conditions. Her sense of com- 
prehension is little short of amazing. 
Had she gone into journalism she would 
have been a star reporter. The same is 
true of The Battleground, her war story. 
A celebrated British general recom- 
mended it to his men for reading, de- 
claring that it was a remarkable analysis 
of civil war conditions. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Miss 
Glasgow’s feeling about American fiction 
than her approach to The Wheel of Life. 
Up to this time she hadiwritten mostly 
Southern stories and she had become as 
much identified with Virginia as Miss 
Wilkins with New England. She was 
regarded as the historian of a certain 
locality. She came to be referred to con- 
stantly as “a Southern writer.” Now 
she was proud of all her Southern tra- 
ditions and she came to them honestly. 
One day she said to me: 

“T am going to write a novel of New 
York life.” 

“But why New York life when you 
know Virginia and the South so well?” 
I replied. 

Instantly she answered: 

“For the simple reason that art has no 
locality. It is universal. I do not be- 
lieve that any writer should be confined 
to any particular locality.” 

She proved her point by writing a 
notable story of life in New York, and 
the only link it had with the South was 
one character, a young man who had 
come up from Virginia to make his way 
in the big city. 

Having proved her point, she went 
back to the old scenes. That her insight 
had been quickened and her vision 
broadened she amply proved, first with 
The Ancient Law, and now with her new 
book, The Romance of a Plain Man. I 
venture the statement that no woman 
writing in America to-day has so sure a 
grasp of the new Southern conditions 
as Miss ‘Glasgow. Instead of dabbling 
with an overthrown and broken regime 
whose chief pride perhaps was in its 


social prestige, she has dealt at first hand 
with big, vital, throbbing problems which 
the whole South has faced and is solv- 
ing. Hers is the vision of big things. 

It is really a strong man’s work that 
she has cut out for herself, for it in- 
volves the mastery of the commercial and 
industrial awakening which means the 
restoration of the South’s place in the 
whole undivided work of the nation. 

Miss Glasgow comes to New York 
two or three times a year mainly to get a 
sense of contrast with the quiet con- 
ditions of her Virginia home. She has 
made many trips to Europe, but always 
manages to get back to Virginia to work. 
She lives in a square old white house on 
Main Street in Richmond. It is hemmed 
in by trees that cast shade over the 
soldiers of the Confederacy. Behind it 
is a garden where she walks and com- 
poses her story. Once more you get the 
touch of Jane Austen. She writes every 
morning and always behind a locked 
door. A door that is not locked has al- 
ways given her a hint of possible intru- 
sion. The only animate thing that has 
ever shared the comradeship of her work 
is her dog Joy. She writes rapidly and 
in a large masculine hand. In fact, her 
penmanship is no more effeminate than 
her work. Yet she has never lacked for 
sweetness of charm and lightness of 
touch where they were needed. 

It is an old story, of course, that you 
can tell a man’s or a woman’s character 
by the few books they really love and 
keep beside them. On that little shelf 
where repose the volumes that Miss 
Glasgow loves and thumbs you will find 
Maeterlinck, Spinoza, Ruskin and the 
Bible. She has been tremendously in- 
terested for years in the literature of the 
Orient. There is a little brass Buddha 
on her desk and it has faithfully, jif 
silently, supervised all her writing. If 
you will look carefully into what she has 


‘written you will find here and there the 


touch of Eastern mysticism, and_ the 
golden_streak of East Indian philosophy. 

There is something at once quickening 
and refreshing in a simple contemplation 
of Miss Glasgow’s career. It seems a 
sort of thing apart in a time of blatant 
literary commercialism. Compared with 
“best selling’ it is like contrasting a 
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violet with a Kansas sunflower; the 
human note of a violin with the blare of 
a brass band. 

Dignity and distinction have marked 
her life and her work. Neither is re- 
plete with thrilling human interest, anec- 


dotes or soul-stirring opinions on favour- 
ite foods or flowers. But with all the 
modesty of a high art she has made her 
way and at the same time, made some 
literature. 

Isaac F. Marcosson. 
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PAE participation of Mrs. 

a Taft and Mrs. Sherman 

We in the Inauguration Pro- 

™cession at Washington 

Hon the 4th of March, 

mand the fact of their 

mapa doing so without pro- 

voking any adverse criticism, is a com- 

ment upon the position that women are 

now taking in public affairs. And yet 

this state of things has come about so 

gradually, it seems so natural that 

women should be keenly interested in 

public as well as domestic questions, that 

it is hard to realise that not so very long 

ago the interests of men and women and 

all that concerned their’ mental needs 

were considered to have nothing what- 
ever in common. 

It was in the eighteenth century that 
women first began to emerge from the 
seclusion of the home and to wield some 
influence in society as well as to take 
their place among the writers, philan- 
thropists, and educators of their day. 
One of the first results of this state of 
things was the growth of a strong feel- 
ing among the more thoughtful women 
in favour of a better education for their 
sex. And no wonder, for it is perfectly 
amazing to read the views of even the 
most advanced instructors of that time. 
The text-books for girls were carefully 
edited, and their knowledge of “science” 
was to be limited to a few “popular and 
amusing facts,” but in return for 
this intellectual emancipation they were 
strongly advised by the educational au- 
thorities of the time to avoid all disputes, 
to give up their opinions, even if they 
knew they were in the right, and finally 
(and in this all authorities, male and fe- 


male, united as one man) never to allow 
it to be suspected that they knew any- 
thing or their matrimonial chances were 
gone forever. 

It would be interesting to trace the 
steps by which the victim of such views 
as these developed into the college girl of 
to-day. Education may not have proved 
the universal panacea that all good 
Americans are inclined to think it, but 
surely the somewhat aggressive intelli- 
gence of the Smith or Vassar graduate 
is preferable to the insincere and con- 
scious attitude recommended to women a 
hundred and fifty years ago. No higher 
tribute could be paid to the quality of the 
female mind than the fact that it has sur- 
vived years of such stultifying training 
without being hopelessly deadened, and 
if a college education has not yet accom- 
plished for women all that was expected 
of it, no one can deny its superiority 
to the methods of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

It was against these methods that 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin protested 
energetically in her Vindication of the 
Rights of Women, a book which the 
modern suffragists would find entirely 
inadequate to their present demands. 
Mrs. Godwin was one of the first Eng- 
lishwomen to resent the inferior position 
of her sex, and she pleaded earnestly, not 
for political equality—such a thing was 
undreamed of—but for an education for 
women which should develop their minds 
and elevate their understanding. The 
eternal advice to women to seem to be 
this, that, or the other, the limited nature 
and poor character of the education given 
them, their constant state of dependence 
upon some man—all this excited Mrs. 
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Godwin’s indignation, and her book is a 
demand for something better. 

Although quite a different woman 
from Mrs. Godwin, Hannah More, too, 
deplored the existing unenlightened ideas 
on female education, declaring that “prac- 
tical Mohammedanism prevailed” and 
that women were brought up as if devoid 
of mind or sovl. Her efforts toward 
better things were not confined to her 
own class; she started Sunday-schools in 
the neglected district near which she 
lived, and was soon the centre of a sys- 
tem of classes, clubs, and the benevolent 
activities that now characterise a well- 
ordered parish. She even dabbled a little 
in politics, and a partial biographer re- 
cords that a distribution of her poem 
“The Riot” prevented an attack on the 
mills from some striking colliers. Labour 
agitators are made of sterner stuff in 
these days and it takes more than a pe- 
rusal of Mr. Steffens’s or Miss Tarbell’s 
magazine articles to divert them from 
their evil designs. 

Hannah More was one of those con- 
scientious women to whom, as a civilis- 
ing influence, England owes more than 
can ever be definitely ascertained. To 
us, the methods of her time seem sim- 
plicity itself. The submissive attitude of 
the poor toward the gentry made it an 
easier matter to instruct them than in 
our day and country, where no pressure 
can be brought to bear upon them, but 
that docility must have been more than 
counterbalanced by their dense stupidity, 
against which cleverer reformers than 
Hannah More have dashed themselves 
in vain. But when we consider the ex- 
pensive.and elaborate paraphernalia now 
considered necessary for the relief of 
poverty and the instruction of ignorance, 
Hannah More’s schools and clubs seem 
worthy of high praise. 

Improving works were not the only 
sign of female literary talent in the eigh- 
teenth century. The appearance of Miss 
Burney’s novel Evelina caused a veri- 
table sensation, and we read with some 
surprise of Edmund Burke’s delight in 
it, of Sheridan’s dreading to find a rival 
in the author, and of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds sitting up all night to finish it. The 
book was published anonymously, for in 
those_days “female delicacy’’ was such 
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that it was supposed to shrink at the 
bare idea of publicity, though in reality 
Fanny Burney was as pleased as pos- 
sible by her fame. Perhaps it was only 
failure that the women of that day 
feared, for they always enjoyed any 
praise that their work received. This 
timidity has continued among some of 
the later English writers, women, the 
excellence of whose work needed no 
shelter. No masculine pseudonym was 
necessary to ensure to the books of 
George Eliot and Lucas Malet the in- 
stant appreciation of people of discern- 
ment. Decorum reigned in those bygone 
days, sharing its supremacy with what 
was called “elegance,” by which was 
meant a false and stilted style. Such a 
book as Three Weeks would have been 
impossible then, but so would The House 
of Mirthand The Wages of Sin. Perhaps 
we have gained as much as we have lost. 

In those days the woman who read 
and who talked well succeeded in gather- 
ing about her a society of intelligent men 
and women—she was sought by the 
clever men of her day, not shunned. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu of Blue Stock- 
ing fame was such a woman. The only 
thing of any importance that she ever 
wrote was her Essay on Shakespeare, a 
reply to Voltaire’s attack on that poet. 
At this day it hardly seems as if Shake- 
speare needed defence from Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, but the work was considered very 
fine and was highly commended by many 
authorities, although Dr. Johnson, always 
a severe critic of women’s productions, 
declared that while it did Mrs. Montagu 
honour, it would have done nobody else 
honour. Many a literary woman of to- 
day would be at a loss as to her opinions 
on Shakespeare, and not one in twenty 
could write any kind of a defence of him, 
although she would be ready with a paper 
on “Dante and the Poetic Principle,” 
“Keats’s Inheritance from the Greek 
Dramatists,” or “The Poems of William 
Blake in Relation to His Art.” 

Such women as Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. 
Montagu needed only the charm of their 
conversation to bring around them the 
men of talent and genius of their day. 
Now the woman desirous of a brilliant 
entourage resorts to more indiscriminate 
modes of procedure, which too often de- 
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feat themselves, the socialistic lion and 
the literary lamb finding themselves in- 
capable of lying down peacefully to- 
gether. Be that as it may, the literary 
women of that time really recognised and 
enjoyed good talk, and the celebrated 
Blue Stocking Club was their protest 
against the excessive card-playing of that 
day and the result of their effort after 
something better. That men like Dr. 
Johnson, Horace Walpole, Garrick, and 
Edmund Burke frequented Mrs, Mon- 
tagu’s drawing-rooms was a proof that 
they enjoyed what they found there, not 
that they were enticed thither as bait for 
smaller fry. Whatever may be the su- 
periority in creative ability of the modern 
literary woman, it is a fact that as an 
assembler of talent she is unable to do 
what seems to have been an easy matter 
to her predecessor, and her attempts at 
anything like a salon are doomed to fail- 
ure so long as she is unable to discrimi- 
nate between fame and notoriety, or 
ability and pretence. 

In those happy days literature was the 
pursuit of the few, none read save those 
who enjoyed it. Now the fountains of 
culture are unsealed and some very arid 
pastures watered thereby, the direction 
of the streams being often confided to 
strange hands. A list of the lectures to 
which most of us are asked to take 
tickets during the winter makes us won- 
der if there was ever a time when a little 
knowledge went so far. Lectures on 
Dante by women ignorant of Italian, 
talks on “The Poets of Ireland” by 
young persons who never heard of James 
Mangan, and- “Hours with the French 
Dramatists” by cautious litterateurs who 
seldom venture beyond the safe harbour 
of Racine and Moliére, give reasonable 
ground for the belief that never has there 
been a time when the utterances of igno- 
rance obtained such a respectful hearing. 

We may reassure ourselves. The over- 
praised mediocrities of the present day 
have their counterpart of the eighteenth 
century in Miss Anna Seward, fondly 
called by her friends “The Swan of Lich- 
field.” Nothing could be worse than her 
poetry except her criticisms, and to them 
she joined that fatal facility that has 
been the destruction of many more 
gifted women. The literary fetish of 


those days was “elegance,” which meant 
the use of long words instead of short 
ones, and a maddening habit of never 
saying anything directly. A poetess was 
“Apollo’s daughter,” the moon, “mild 
luminary of the midnight sky,” and a 
mysterious quality called “soft sensi- 
bility” was made the test of what was 
genteelly alluded to as “female ele- 
gance.” Miss Seward’s critical powers 
consisted of an unbounded capacity for 
seizing upon mediocrity and lauding it 
to the skies, and yet Dr. Johnson, who 
generally had little mercy upon women’s 
achievements, paid her a high compli- 
ment upon her “Ode on the Death of 
Captain Cook,” a compliment which was 
not returned, as Miss Seward elegantly 
proclaimed that “envy was the bosom 
serpent of this literary despot.” 

But this forced and unreal style of 
writing could not last, and with the dawn 
of a new century things began to mend. 
Miss Edgeworth freed herself from her 
father’s influence, began to look about 
her and to describe what she saw, and, 
instead of writing foolish books on the 
education of children, produced Castle 
Rackrent, one of the classics of our lan- 
guage. In 1811 Sense and Sensibility 
appeared, the first of those six, all-too- 
short novels, which have given Jane 
Austen a supremacy which bids fair 
never to be disputed. The book dealt 
the death blow to the quality of sensi- 
bility, which has never raised its head 
since that day. Fanny Burney lived to 
see the appearance of these books as well 
as those of Miss Ferrier, and to witness 
the beginnings of a feminine authorship 
that was to include the rugged strength 
of Charlotte Bronté and the deep insight 
of George Eliot. We wonder if the con- 
trast ever struck her. 

Novels are mirrors, reflecting the man- 
ners, “ashions, and opinions of their day. 
We glance regretfully at the drawing- 
rooms of Mrs. Montagu and her friend 
Mrs. Vesey, thronged with the best so- 
ciety of the time, conscious that in this 
respect we cannot compete with those 
days, but there can be no doubt that in 
general intelligence, education, and good 
judgment, the women of to-day have the 
advantage over those of two hundred 
years ago. Mary K. Ford. 








STORY TELLING—OLD AND NEW 














THE OLD WAY 


Specialisation—even in how to amuse children—has not yet reached Virginia, where 
Uncle William still tells wonderful tales to “ole marster's gran’-chillun,” 
His stories are anything that may come into his mind from the 
glory of ‘our fam’lv befo’ de wah” to the fine intel- 
ligence of “Mr. Rabbit” and the vast 
wit of “Brer Fox” 

















THE NEW WAY 


striking contrast is the “story-hour” of the New York Public Library, where a trained story-teller 
“reads” a carefully chosen story to a group of bovs and girls. In selecting her story she considers 
the nationality of the children who are to hear it—their present environment and the 
probable influence of the story. In this picture Italian children 
of the lower West Side are shown 








A REMINISCENCE 


The recent death of the Russian jurist, 
Dr. Frederick de Martens, who was 
called “the Chief Justice 
of Christendom,” sug- 
gests a little passage of 
arms between De Mar- 
tens and the showy Hun- 
garian, Arminius Vambéry. It took 
place seventeen years ago during the 
tercentenary celebration of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. One of the most interest- 
ing functions was the delivery of ad- 
dresses to the University by eminent 
scholars from other countries. Those 
who represented universities of a par- 
ticular country selected a speaker to rep- 
resent them, and he made a brief oration 
on behalf of his learned compatriots. 
It befell that Professor de Martens, 
then of the University of St. Petersburg, 
was chosen to speak for the Russian 
universities, while Vambéry, who was 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the 
University of Budapest, was selected by 
his colleagues of the Austro-Hungarian 
institutions of learning. Now Vambéry 


De Martens 
and 
Vambéry 


had for some years been issuing pam- 
phiets and magazine articles intending to 
create and foster a hatred of Russia 
among Englishmen. He was, in fact, like 
most Hungarians, a Russophobe, and he 


wielded a vigorous pen. His knowledge 
of English was perfect, and in this he 
resembled his famous countryman Kos- 
suth, whose eloquence was florid and 
oriental, in fact almost tropical in 
the fire of its delivery and_ the 
abundance of striking imagery which 
seemed to crowd upon his brain when- 
ever he harangued an audience. The 
professors and students of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin are more English 
than the English themselves, repre- 
senting the fine old Tory type of Eng- 
lishman which is full of prejudices 
and relegates reason to a_ secondary 
place. 

Hence there was a sort of flutter of 
excitement when it was seen _ that 
Vambéry and De Martens were both to 
speak. While, of course, academic 
courtesy would prevent any direct allu- 
sion by one to the other, nevertheless, it 
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was felt that a sort of oratorical duel 
was imminent. When Vambéry took the 
platform, he was a very striking figure, 
wearing that peculiar costume which be- 
longs to the Hungarian universities— 
half military and half academic, with 
jack-boots and a rainbow of gorgeous 
colours descending to his spurs. He be- 
gan to speak at concert pitch. He 
poured out a flood of impassioned ora- 
tory, highly coloured and delivered with 
a resonant and aggressive voice. To hear 
him was like listening to the bursting of 
a dam, and he went on for some fifteen 
or twenty minutes. It was a strange sort 
of an oration to be delivered within the 
walls of a university, both in manner and 
in matter. While he said nothing about 
Russia, he did say a number of things 
which might be viewed as aimed at 
Russia—praises of liberty and _ self- 
government mingled with denunciations 
of autocracy. When he had finished he 
was hugely applauded. It was a hard 
task that was cut out for Professor de 
Martens when he took the platform. He 
was a quiet, unobtrusive figure. His 
knowledge of English was not a rhe- 
torical knowledge ; and he represented a 
nation which was detested by many of 
those present. Every one was sure that 
he would cut a pitiable figure after the 
florid and popular Vambéry. He stood a 
moment before speaking, and the silence 
was like that of death. Then he be- 
gan in somewhat hesitating, conversa- 
tional tones. He said: 


When I left St. Petersburg, the Rector of the 
University said to me: “Do not talk too much. 
Do not try to make long speeches; for you are 
going to a nation where they make the best 
speeches, just as they do the best work.’ 


Such was his simple exordium, and yet 
in these few words he ahd knocked 
Vambéry into a cocked hat. The quiet 
modesty of the Russian was in refresh- 
ing contrast to the noisy, boisterous 
declamation of the Hungarian. It ap- 
pealed to the British love of the Sensible 
as against the Theatrical. Furthermore, 
by a subtle implication, he had intimated 
that Vambéry was nothing but a talker, 
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while at the same time he had conveyed 
a delicate compliment to his hosts. He 
spoke only a few sentences more, con- 
taining words of congratulation, and then 
he took his seat. The neatness of the 
whole thing won the hearts of his au- 
dience completely. The building fairly 
rocked with applause, and even the Jingo 
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students roared forth cheer after cheer 
until this grave academic function 
seemed likely to be broken up. It was 
an extraordinary personal triumph for 
De Martens, who was then but little 
known outside of Russia; but who be- 
came in time the greatest international 
lawyer in the world. 
Harry Thurston Peck. 
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Bama tiY is it that so many 
great American plays 
mahave been written at 
a Merriwold?” asked some 
fone of William C. De 
# Mille, the author of The 
mda se att 8 Warrens of Virginia, 

a don’t know that the plays written 
there are so great,” modestly replied Mr. 
De Mille, “but it’s a great place to write 
plays.” 

Merriwold hides itself away in the 
forest at the foot of the Catskills, but it 
is fast becoming famous as the birthplace 
of popular American dramas; and that 
Mr. De Mille is right in his remark one 
feels when one remembers that it has 
been fairly well settled that the best 
plays are those in which smiles are mixed 
with tears. Now in cool, calm, quiet 
Merriwold, the blithe maples with their 
bright leaves fluttering in the sunshine 
suggest the smiles, and the dark back- 
ground of pines gives the tragic touch; 
so that all the dramatist has to do is 
to sit and look and listen, and the scenario 
and the lines come to him out of the 
woods like pet squirrels. 

This idea may seem a bit far-fetched, 
but when one considers the long list of 
successful dramas that have come out of 
Merriwold, it really looks as though 
there was something in it besides moon- 
shine. For example, it was at Merri- 
wold that Charles Klein’s Music Master 
was first given form and shape. The 
preparation of this play was, indeed, a 
lesson in simplicity. Here, in his little 
one-story shack, Mr. Klein needed 













nothing more than a chair, a table and a 
typewriter, plus the inspiration of Merri- 
wold, to produce a play that set the 
world’s heart beating as though it were 
dosed with digitalis; and here also were 
written his Lion and the Mouse and 
Daughters of Men. Some of the scenes 
of luxury and magnificence shown in the 
home of the trust master or of the tricky 
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man of wealth, who stole the poor fid- 
dler’s daughter, were evolved out of this 
simple sylvan atmosphere, where every 
prospect pleases and only the curious, 
lion-hunting summer visitor is vile. When 
Mr. Klein was asked how he managed 
to fill in all these luxurious scenes while 
he sat and wrote in the wild woodland, 
he said: 

“Oh, that’s easy! There’s all kinds of 


rich tapestries and soft carpets and fine 
furniture out there.” He waved his hand 
toward the forest deeps. ‘““The woods are 
full of them. And as for pictures, I can 
see about a million dollars’ worth from 
that window.” 

Klein, as shown in his plays, is a curi- 
ous mixture of the practical and the 
spiritual, as, indeed, was one Shakespeare, 
formerly admired as a dramatist. For 
one thing, Klein is a firm believer in 
Christian Science. That this is not 
known to everybody was evidenced one 
day when a woman visitor to Merriwold 
let fly a few sharp shafts at Mrs. Eddy 
and her disciples while other visitors 
and residents, among them Mr. Klein, sat 
and listened. 

“Tt’s a cult,” the woman declared, “that 
hasn't drawn in many of the intellectual. 
For example, imagine a man like Mr. 
Klein there taking up Christian Sci- 
ence.” 

“That’s said the 


easily imagined,” 


author of The Music Master quietly. 
“Dear me!” exclaimed the doubting 
“Why in the world do you say 


woman. 
so?” 

“Because,” said the literary leader of 
Merriwold, with a smile, “I am one of 
those same benighted beings whom you 
have just been decrying so eloquently.” 

“Oh, you don’t mean it, Mr. Klein— 
you’re joking,” insisted the visitor. 

“No, it’s a solemn fact,” declared the 
playwright. “Furthermore, I am free to 
confess that Christian Science has made 
me what I am, if I am anything.” 

The woman began to talk about wild 
flowers. 

It was at Merriwold that William C. 
De Mille wrote Strongheart, The Genius 
and Classmates. De Mille did most of 
his writing in a tent, half-concealed 
among the trees. Like Klein, De Mille 
does not require elaborate furnishings to 
stimulate his fancy. In fact, those in his 
tent were crude and few. The well- 
known playwright delights in simple sur- 
roundings. The only “copy” he could 
possibly have gotten out of anything in 
that tent was the cheaply furnished 
studio scene in The Genius, for the pangs 
of hunger might well be suggested by the 
bare little interior if not by the fact that 
Mr. De Mille while living there always 
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takes his meals at a neighbouring board- 
ing-house. 

Not far from the Klein workshop, or 
playshop, is the cottage of J. I. C. Clarke, 
and it was here, under the ministrations 
of the Klein physician and the Clarke 
midwife, that Heartsease was born and 
where the agonised cry of the plundered 
opera-writer, “My song, my song!”—so 
effectively flung over the footlights in the 
deep twang of Henry Miller—first echoed 
to the world. It was here, too, that Mr. 
Clarke wrote Bonnie Prince Charlie and 
The Prince of India. 

Between Clarke, Klein and De Mille 
there exists a social confidence, coupled 
with a readiness of helpful suggestion, 
that makes play-writing a sort of pastime 
rather than the dull drudgery that many 
dramatists seem to find it. I hold that no 
man ever wrote a great poem, a great 
story or a great play all alone, and this 
theory has ample proof in the ex- 
perience of the Merriwold playwrights. 


Here, in the brisk talk about the 
work in hand, flint flicks upon steel 
and the flashy tow is ignited. Nor has 








there been lacking at Merriwold that 
feminine complement which makes for 
perfection in this world of ours. Not 
far from the Clarke cottage is “The 
Mansion,” so named because of its or- 
nate appointments, where, in a sunlit 
study, daintily decorated and furnished, 
Martha Morton set to work upon her 
Bachelor's Romance. Nothing about 
bachelors is suggested in this pretty den, 
so redolent and reflective of the mistress 
of the place, but that the bright play- 
wright knew bachelors and their ways 
and could make them live vividly upon 
the stage is not to be gainsaid. From this 
den came forth The Senator, William H. 
Crane’s favourite play, and The IJilusions 
of Beatrice, in which Maude Fealey 
starred so successfully. 

In another cottage, among the trees, 
lived and laboured Margaret Turnbull, a 
clever dramatic writer, who assisted Mr. 
De Mille in the preparation of Class- 
mates. 

Among the Merriwold dramatists life 
is taken seriously for half the day only. 
In the morning they sit aloof in their 
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dens and dream and plot and plod, but 
in the afternoons they get into their 
bathing suits or take down the fishing- 
tackle and make for the lake, which is 
near by and very bathable and fishable. 


Or they gather at the tennis court, where 
De Mille, Klein and others bang the ball, 
and the summer visitors look on and 
laugh and shout gleefully—quite the ap- 
propriate thing to do at Merriwold. At 
tennis De Mille, who is an all-round 
athlete, generally beats Klein, who is 
a small man, with no great reach 
of racquet. - Once in a tournament 
Strongheart was so wonderfully vic- 
torious that The Music Master threw 
down his racquet in evident disgust and 
chagrin. 

“Here’s where your Science should 
help you,” suggested a looker-on to Mr. 
Klein. 

“Oh, it does—it does!” declared Klein, 
with an effort at calming his ruffled feel- 
ings. “If I weren’t a Scientist you might 
hear something from me just now that 
wouldn’t sound very polite. But I don’t 
care—I can play the ’cello, and De Mille 
can’t.” 

Coming from a musical race, Mr. Klein 
can play the ‘cello, and he plays it 
divinely, at least so the young women of 
Merriwold declare, and they all lionise 


him for this, but more because of his 
literary leadership in the place. 

But there are no jealousies at Merri- 
wold—it is a true literary democracy, 
where the humblest may sit with the high- 
est and where a lot of light banter is 
given and taken in the best of spirit. If 
this were not so, exception might have 
been taken to a clever local skit, written 
by Mr. De Mille, which made at Merri- 
wold its first and only appearance upon 
any stage. This skit was based upon the 
contention among the property-owners 
there over a plot that had been dedicated 
asacommon. A great deal of ridicule, oc- 
cult to outsiders, was made of the dedica- 
tion, and in the play everything and 
everybody were “dedicated,” even to a 
child that appeared and spoke one line 
and went off again; and when one of the 
actors accidentally fell he was assisted 
to his feet by the leading funny man who, 
with his wits about him, solemnly dedi- 
cated the particular spot of the falling. 

When The Lion and the Mouse went 
out upon the road Mr. Klein did not 
receive his reports of its success very 
promptly, and he became nervous, an- 
ticipating trouble. 

“Oh, the play is going all right,’ De 
Mille tried to assure him. “No news is 
good news.” 




















“Perhaps,” replied Klein, “but I won't 
be satisfied until I hear- that every seat 
in the house is taken but one.” 

“Which one?” asked De Mille curi- 
ously. 

“The one behind the post. Nobody 
wants that.” 

“Well, if it was a glass post and it 
could be seen through it would be all 
right,” said De Mille. 

“Yes,” mused Klein. “It would have 
to be glass or rubber.” 

This sample just shows how lightly 
serious matters are taken at Merriwold. 
But there have been tragic affairs there, 
too, as when Mrs. Henry George died 
and no clergyman could be found to 
conduct the funeral ceremony. At 
last Mr. Klein was appealed to and 
he officiated in a manner that re- 
flected great credit upon him. Particu- 
larly effective were his readings from 
the Bible, the selections being very ap- 
propriate and impressively delivered in 
the playwright’s clear, strong voice. 

This reference to Mrs. George leads 
me to another chapter of Merriwold his- 
tory which, perhaps, should have been 
presented before: Merriwold was orig- 
inally a Single-Tax Colony, the site being 
chosen for the Manhattan Single-Tax 
Club in 1889 by Henry George and Louis 
F. Post. Mr. George built a cottage 
there, which is now occupied every sum- 
mer by Henry George, Jr., whose sister 
is the wife of Mr. De Mille. The junior 
George’s wife is the sister of Mrs. 
Jokichi Takamine, the mistress of the 
most pretentious house in the place, a 
beautiful summer residence of purely 
Japanese architecture. This house, orig- 
inally the Kioto home of the Mikado, 
was presented to Dr. Takamine, who is 
a native of Japan, in recognition of his 
services to humanity as a scientist. Dr. 
and Mrs. Takamine entertain most 
charmingly at Sho-Fu-Den (Maple-Pine 
Villa), as the place is called, and there 
the dramatists and their friends may be 
found of a summer evening in gay social 
converse. It was at Sho-Fu-Den that the 
De Mille skit was performed to an audi- 
ence that highly appreciated the local al- 
lusions. Here, in this rich Japanese in- 
terior, the Merriwold literary colony 
loves to sip its tea and refresh its artistic 
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soul with sights that take the writers far 
away from their work and themselves, 
which is very good for the writer man 
after the day’s tiresome struggle of brain 
and nerves. Among those good friends 
of the Takamines who have been enter- 
tained at Sho-Fu-Den are Carl Venth, 
the composer, Harry P. Mawson, the the- 
atrical manager, Captain and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Edgar Darby, while the list of casual 
summer visitors that have enjoyed the 
hospitality of the place is a long one. 
Another house to which the literary 
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ones repair of an evening is that of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Yancey Cohen. Mr. Cohen 
is well known as a disciple of Henry 
George and a teacher of his theories. 
He was among the first summer dwellers 
at Merriwold. He is a writer upon eco- 
nomic subjects and is a particular friend 
of Henry George, Jr., whom he made the 
hero of a Greek comedy, the reading of 
which made still merrier the merry folk 
of the village. 

The Merriwold folk revel in the out- 
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MERRIWOLD, THE CALL OF THE FOREST 


door life and are seen walking about 
bareheaded and getting the good of the 
piney air. At times the visitors are given 
rare literary treats, as when one of the 


dramatists reads an act from a play that 


has not yet seen the stage. When Mr. 
Clarke read the dramatisation of The 








Prince of India to his Merriwold friends, 
it was in a natural theatre formed by 
the overhanging branches of the trees 
near his house. The strongly dramatic 
scenes were applauded by those occupy- 
ing boxes and orchestra seats, otherwise 
logs and rocks, and the free-pass claquers 
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were so vigorous and insistent in their 
plaudits that Mr. Clarke had to pause 
many times in his reading. At last he 
said with a pleased smile: 

“If the play goes like this when it is 
presented I’m afraid the police will inter- 
fere.” 

Myra Kelley has rested her wings in 
this village and so have many other well- 
known writers. But to the dramatists be- 
long the honours of long residence, for 
Charles Klein has worked there for ten 
summers and J. I. C. Clarke, William De 
Mille and others have been labouring and 
loitering there for years. Truly, so far 
as the writing of plays is concerned, it 
has been a place of large performance, 
and if in contemplating such a Helicon 
one may be permitted to stoop to sordid 
considerations, it may be mentioned that 
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much wealth has come to the Merriwold 
dramatists, Mr. Klein alone being reputed 
to have pocketed, or perhaps it were 
more fitly proportionate to say sacked, 
over half a milion dollars. So that Mer- 
riwold inspiration has meant money, and 
I would advise those playwrights who 
have found managers cold and actors 
chary to go to Merriwold, sit on a log 
and let the woodland fays bring big ideas 
and noble plots to them out of the forest. 
This sitting in dull urban dens and look- 
ing down upon brick perspectives is stale, 
flat and unprofitable. For while men, for 
inscrutable reasons of their own, love the 
city, the Muse loves it not. You drama- 
tist of many pigeon holéd plays, rouse 
yourself, pawn your watch if need be and 
buy a ticket to Merriwold. 
Bailey Millard. 
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“The folk who lived in Shakespeare’s day 
And saw that gentle figure pass 

By London Bridge, his frequent way— 
They little knew what man he was.” 


maT was as long ago as 
a1848 that a United 

Mee States consul at Santa 

1a Cruz suggested a doubt 

gas to Shakespeare’s au- 

athorship of the plays 

tuum Which bear his name. 

But the notion that Lord Bacon wrote 
them came originally from Miss Delia 
Bacon eight years later; and although 
one William Henry Smith is sometimes 
credited with this doubtful honour, the 
lady, by reason both of her name and of 
the mental condition revealed by her in- 
sanity and death in 1859, may wear it the 
more appropriately. No profundity of 
learning is required to confute this crazy 
hypothesis; yet it is revived afresh at 
frequent intervals and much futile breath 
is wasted upon it. Judge Holmes, Mr. 
Edwin Reed and Mrs. Henry Pott have 
all been busily engaged in digging up evi- 
dence in its behalf—evidence which often 


seems impressive to those unskilled in 
the principles of literary criticism. More 
convincing still to such are the crypto- 
gramic labours of Mr. Ignatius Don- 
nelly. This is a process to which the 
Bible has often been subjected with 
marvellous results. Now comes Mr. 
William Stone Booth, fortunately de- 
scribed as “of Cambridge but not of 
Harvard,” who has produced for our de- 
lectation a collection of “signatures” in 
the form of acrostics* which the amiably 
credulous will doubtless receive as proof 
absolute that William Shakespeare was 
none other than Francis Bacon. It was 
by the same kind of reasoning that the 
Scarlet Woman was identified with the 
Church of Rome by pious Protestants. 
If Shakespeare is really to be deprived 
of his laurels it must be by a different 
way than this. Such a way is indicated 
by Mr. Greenwood, a member of Parlia- 
ment and a London barrister of repute, 


*Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon 
Baron Verulam of Verulam, Viscount St. Al- 
bans. Together with Some Others. By William 
Stone Booth. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 
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who argues, without accepting the 
Baconian hypothesis, that William 
Shakespeare the player and William 
Shakespeare the poet were two different 
men altogether.* To this Canon Beech- 
ing has replied with equal brevity and 
force,fj compelling Mr. Greenwood in 
turn to defend his position. Then 
comes Mr. Clemens, in a strange digres- 
sion from his usual paths, insisting that 
Mr. Greenwood is right and with a fe- 
rocity quite out of keeping with his gen- 
ial reputation berating the scholars who 
deny the sufficiency of Mr. Greenwood’s 
evidence. They are “Stratfordolaters, 
Shakesperoids, bangalores, thugs, tro- 
glodytes, herumfrodites, blatherskites, 
buccaneers, bandoleers”—a nice derange- 
ment of epitaphs! Must the subject be 
discussed in the spirit of John Dennis? 
It would be easy to retort in kind and to 
ridicule the qualifications of “Mark 
Twain” for participating in the discus- 
sion.§ And he is not even funny when 
he loses his temper. Yet what an occa- 
sion for humour the whole foolish, futile 
controversy offers! Consider how many 
sweeping assumptions the theory that 
Shakespeare was not Shakespeare in- 
volves. Even the advocatus diaboli has 
been constrained to admit that such a 
tremendous literary hoax could not have 
beer: perpetrated without confederates. 
The fact that the great man who had 
been Solicitor General, Attorney General 
and Lord Chancellor, who had held a 
conspicuous place at Court, who had 
written the Advancement of Learning 
and the Novum Organum, was also the 
author of the most successful plays of 
his time could not have been so 
thoroughly concealed that no one sus- 
pected the truth until more than two cen- 
turies after his death. Furthermore, the 
contemporary allusions to Shakespeare 
as the author are abundant and convinc- 

*The Shakespeare Problem Restated. By 
Granville G. Greenwood, M.P. New York: 
John Lane Company. 

TWilliam Shakespeare: Player, Playmaker 
and Poet. By H. C. Beeching, Litt.D. New 
York: John Lane Company. 

tin re Shakespeare: Beeching versus 
Greenwood. By C. C. Greenwood, M.P. New 
York: John Lane Company. 

§Is Shakespeare Dead? From My Auto- 


biography. By Mark Twain. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


ing. Actors and managers, critics like 
Meres, dramatists like Jonson and poets 
like Barnfield, all must have joined in 
keeping the great secret. And the chief 
conspirator of them all was Jonson. 

. Less audacious frauds than this have 
been disclosed by some revelation, con- 
scious or unconscious, on the part of the 
plotters. If, then, Bacon or any one but 
Shakespeare was the author of the plays 
that go by Shakespeare’s name, those who 
conspired to deceive the world must have 
left some loophole through which the 
truth may be discerned. There have 
been many attempts at literary anonym- 
ity in our own time. In some cases no 
one has been particularly concerned to 
penetrate the disguise. The Letters of 
Junius is perhaps the most conspicuous 
case in English literature in which any 
doubt as to the authorship exists, and 
here the doubt is hardly to be considered 
reasonable. Certainly it is inconceivable 
that a man of Bacon’s eminence could 
have covered his tracks so completely. 
The evidence that he wrote the plays may 
be external, or internal, or both. The 
external evidence may be both pro and 
con. The internal evidence must be con- 
clusive. In other words, unless the ex- 
ternal evidence contradicts it beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, the internal evidence 
is sufficient. A writer may change his 
kind of work, his method, even his style, 
to a certain point; but there still rémains 
some flavour of his persgnality; his 
speech bewrayeth him. If we are to say, 
from the internal evidence, that the au- 
thor of the Essays wrote Hamlet we 
may say with equal credibility that New- 
man wrote The History of England at- 
tributed to Macaulay, or that Mr. An- 
drew Lang wrote the novels ascribed to 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Indeed, a very 
good case might be made out for the 
latter hypothesis; Mr. Lang’s versatility 
is so remarkable that it has already been 
argued that his name stands for a syndi- 
cate. There is nothing in the character 
of Bacon or in his admitted writings to 
show that he was the creator of Juliet 
and Viola, Othello and Macbeth; on the 
contrary, there is everything in both to 
show the contrary. That is one reason 
why no competent student of literature— 
no “bangalore” or “troglodyte,” in Mark 
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Twain’s choice language—has ever taken 
seriously the Baconian theory. But to 
those Peter Bells to whom a book is a 
book and nothing more, who do not 
understand what style is, the internal 
evidence is meaningless, 

If, however, we disregard this internal 
evidence, conclusive though it be, and 
turn to the external evidence in the case, 
we are confronted by a vast superstruc- 
ture of assumption based upon a very 
insecure foundation of doubt. So much 
of it as may be derived from the labours 
of Mr. Booth needs no analysis. One is 
reminded of the familiar retort of Syd- 
ney Smith to the stranger who rushed up 
to him saying, “Mr. Robinson, I be- 
lieve?” “Sir,” replied Smith, “if you 
believe that you will believe anything.” 
If one believes that Bacon, after con- 
cealing so carefully from all the world 
the fact that he wrote the noblest plays in 
the language, by a conspiracy of silence 
without a parallel in literature, deliber- 
ately revealed his authorship in a series 
of acrostics one will believe anything. 
Nor is this all. Jonson’s lines To the 
Reader in the First Folio are cited as 
equally containing Bacon’s name; and, of 
course, he wrote his longer tribute to his 
dead friend with his tongue in his cheek. 
Now one trouble with this kind of evi- 
dence is that it proves too much. A for- 
mer reader of riddles of the sort has suc- 
ceeded in showing that Bacon also wrote 
the plays of Marlowe. Using Mr. 
Booth’s scheme of counting, you may 
easily broaden still further the scope of 
his activities ; it has already been pointed 
out that by this token he wrote the 
poems of Dryden. In fact, almost any 
literary masquerade may be detected by 
these too simple means. I think that I 
could show, for example, that the same 
hand wrote The Anatomy of Melancholy 
and The Broken Heart. And surely, if 
the Baconian claims are pressed much 
further it will be necessary to show who 
wrote the works that go by Bacon’s name. 
Or may we not borrow the scepticism of 
Mrs. Betsey Prig? and say, “I don’t be- 
lieve there’s no sich a person!” Let us 
not forget how conclusively Whately 
proved that Napoleon was a myth. 

That there might have been two Wil- 
liam Shakespeares, one a player and one 
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a poet, as Mr, Greenwood contends, is 
at least a proposition which may be 
argued with a straight face. Yet it, too, 
rests upon too slender a basis to be con- 
sidered with any great seriousness. 
Much stress is laid upon the gaps in our 
knowledge of Shakespeare, as if this 
were a surprising or suspicious circum- 
stance. Mark Twain modestly observes 
that Shakespeare was not as well known 
as he is. As a matter of fact the actual 
sum of undoubted information concern- 
ing Shakespeare—excluding all inference 
or assumption—is greater than in the 
case of almost any other man of letters 
of his time. Ben Jonson is an exception ; 
but there are special reasons for this. 
Marlowe, Massinger, Webster, Ford, 
Chapman, Fletcher, Dekker—all are well- 
nigh shadows in comparison with the 
figure of the owner of New Place and 
substantial citizen of Stratford-on-Avon. 
But it is even sought to turn this argu- 
ment against him. How could one who 
had sounded all the depths and shoals of 
passion, who was of imagination all com- 
pact, whose spirit had been finely touched 
to fine issues—how could such an one 
play the part of the successful manager, 
the prudent business man, the country 
landholder? The contradiction is more 
imaginary than real. It exists mainly in 
the minds of those who fancy that a man 
of genius must be incapable of ordinary 
common sense or self-control—that he 
must be a spendthrift or a dreamer, or 
perhaps drink himself to death. But in 
the very lucidity and luminousness of 
what Shakespeare wrote, in the very 
order and restraint which differentiate 
his plays from those of so many of his 
contemporaries, there is testimony to the 
balanced sanity of the man himself. 

To deal with this subject point by 
point would be to write another life of 
Shakespeare. The facts are amply and 
convincingly narrated in such a volume 
as Mr. Sidney Lee’s, which has just ap- 
peared in a revised edition.* Mr. Lee 
has found five new contemporary refer- 
ences to Shakespeare since the first 
edition was published, and these he sets 
forth in a new preface. The most inter- 


*A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sid- 
ney Lee. New and Revised Edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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esting of them is that which shows him 
as having joined with Burbage in design- 
ing an “impresa” or semi-heraldic -pic- 
torial badge, with motto attached, for 
the sixth Earl of Rutland. Another re- 
veals fresh facts concerning his residence 
in London. None of them is of the first 
importance. Yet every link in a chain 
of evidence which it is sought to break 
is to be welcomed. It is not without sig- 
nificance that each new discovery tells 
against those who attack Shakespeare’s 
name and fame. Of such testimony as 
his contemporaries offer one can only 
dispose by applying to them a short and 
ugly word. They, too, entered deliber- 
ately into a deception for which there 
was neither reason nor excuse. “I loved 
the man and do honour his memory on 
this side idolatry as much as any.” Jon- 
son’s familiar tribute was a rare piece of 
hypocrisy ; this is the only conclusion the 
theory that Shakespeare was not Shake- 
speare permits us to draw. 

Nor is it worth while to enter into such 
questions as the knowledge of law dis- 
played in the Shakespearian dramas. 
This point has been dwelt upon as a 
strong argument for the Baconian hy- 
pothesis. As a matter of fact there are 
errors in the use of legal terms such as 
a layman might easily make, but not a 
lawyer. Besides, were there no errors it 
would prove nothing. Anthony Trollope 
might be regarded as a barrister or Mr. 
Kipling as an engineer with equal provo- 
cation. It is no unusual thing for an 
author to turn to good use a mere smat- 
tering of a subject. Other errors in 
the plays are such as Bacon, of all men, 
would never have made. They are, how- 
ever, precisely the kind of errors which 
an eager, inquiring intelligence, a man 
of quick observation and considerable 
reading, but without an extended or sys- 
tematic education, might be expected to 
make. Furthermore, whoever wrote the 
plays was a master of stagecraft, ac- 
quired by a varied practical experience. 


This is so conclusive an argument 
against the Baconians that they are 
driven to the assumption that some actor 
“worked them over” after Bacon had 
written them. If this were so, who would 
the actor be but William Shakespeare, 
under whose name they were acted and 
published? The best we can do for the 
Lord Chancellor, therefore, is a Beau- 
mont and Fletcher arrangement; and 
this is about as likely as the collaboration 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Pinero. Mr. 
Greenwood’s notion that Shakespeare the 
actor and Shakespeare the dramatist 
were different men is made equally futile 
by the same considerations. We must 
not let the changes in methods of stage 
presentation blind us to the extraordi- 
nary technical skill which the writer of 
these plays everywhere shows. If he was 
not William Shakespeare, who was he? 
No one has yet furnished an answer to 
that inquiry which will endure investi- 
gation. It may well be dismissed now as 
a case of much ado about nothing. 
Three of Mr. Swinburne’s introduc- 
tions to Shakespeare’s plays have been 
published in the rather ambitiously 


named Library of Living Thought.* The 


poet’s vice as a critic is, of caurse, his 
intemperate exaggeration and his super- 
abundant use of the superlative. Yet 
there is a sound and noble enthusiasm in 
his appreciation of the great Elizabeth- 
ans; and these essays will help the reader 
weary of controversy to forget all but 
the supreme genius of the greatest of 
them. And to the student the little 
Pocket Lexicont which has been added 
to The Temple Shakespeare will be 
worth more than whole libraries of ana- 
grams and acrostics. 


Edward Fuller. 


*Three Plays of Shakespeare. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

+A Pocket Lexicon and Concordance to the 
Temple Shakespeare. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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I 
Hapcoon’s “An ANARCHIST WoMAN’™* 


They seem very actual, the characters 
in this book, and if they never, precisely, 
existed outside the author’s mind it is a 
mere oversight of nature which she will 
presently amend. There is no reason why 
a girl of the slums should not be just 
such a combination of Marie Bashkirt- 
seff, Manon Lescaut, Hedda Gabler and 
Helene von Donniges—to take at random 
a few of her literary forebears. Her 
mother was half-German, half-French, 
often hysterical; her father a German 
machinist generally drunk. Sensuality, 
neurasthenia, a potential talent too weak 
to work, insatiable egoism given to what 
may be called auto-poetry or self-croon- 
ing (private lyrics of one’s peculiar soul 
not necessarily musical but imagining a 
very musical applause), and above all 
much hit-or-miss reading of writings re- 
puted extreme—and you have Marie the 
heroine, or, rather, a considerable part of 
her, for she is too good a literary or 
natural product to equal any such bare 
list of qualities. One thing she certainly 
is not and “that is a mere “anarchist 
woman,” and Mr. Hapgood does the 
book some injustice in his preface when 
he says: 


It represents an effort to throw light on 
what may be called the temperament of revolt; 
by portraying the mental life of an individual, 
and incidentally of more than one individual, 
I have hoped to make more clear the natural 
history of the anarchist; to show under what 
conditions, in connection with what personal 
qualities, the anarchistic habit of mind arises, 
and to point out, suggestively, rather than ex- 
plicitly, the nature, the value, and the tragic 
limitation of the social rebel. 


Marie’s relations with the anarchist 
movement were incidental. Any excit- 
able artistic male might have done as 
much for her soul as the anarchist 
dreamer Terry with whom she fell in 

*An Anarchist Woman. By Hutchins Hap- 


good. New York: Duffield and Company, 
308 pp. 


love. “Social rebel” is too narrow a term 
for such an epicure of emotion. Hum- 
drum was the enemy, not “society.” 
When anarchism became humdrum, she 
took to the woods—went into a camp in 
California, where Mr. Hapgood finally 
leaves her, “making a last effort to live 
the straight free life of Nature’s children, 
a suckling at the breasts of Mother 
Earth.” <A new birth, he calls it, and 
quotes her: 


I have been here now a whole month and 
have not wearied of it for a moment. Each 
day brings a new, wonderful experience; and 
each day I feel a real part of the great wonder- 
ful scheme of things. Indeed, I am becoming 
a part of Nature. 


A new appetiser, the reader says, and 
wonders how the feelings are to be 
scraped up for next month, though quite 
sure that she will get them somehow. 
Mr. Hapgood seems blind to the amount 
of yeast he has put in her. He seems not 
to know that she is blessed with enough 
power of self-dramatisation to last a life- 
time. She will not stay long with Pro- 
fessor Henry Van Dyke and Nature— 
small blame to her, for far less restless 
souls than hers have fretted under that 
compulsion. Despite his air of finality 
and moral approval Mr. Hapgood leaves 
Marie in what is really the shortest of 
her moods. He tries to prove his point 
by her, but she becomes too real a per- 
son to stay inside his proposition. That 
is the danger to the thesis-writer of 
drawing a character too well; it walks off 
on its own feet, snapping its fingers at 
the author’s eaucational intentions. 


Terry seems 


more exclusively the 
product of books. 


Terry is a perfect type of the idealist. We 
shall see how, in the midst of what the world 
calls immorality and sordidness, this quality in 
him was ever present; even when it led to 
harshness to persons or facts. Not fitting into 
the world, his attitude toward it, his actions in 
it, and his judgment of it are keen and impas- 
sioned, but, not fitting the actual facts, some- 
times unjust and cruel. Tender and sensitive 
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as a child, his indignation is so uncompromis- 


ing that it often involves injustice and wrong. 
* + 2X k * 


This was the man who met Marie at a critical 
time of her life. He was about thirty-five 
years old, had experienced much, had become 
formed, had rejected society, but not the ideal. 
Rather, as he dropped the one, he embraced 
more fervently the other. He had consorted 
with thieves, prostitutes, with all low human 
types; and for their failures and their weak- 
nesses, their ideas and their instincts, he felt 
deep sympathy and even an esthetic apprecia- 
tion. 


Terry is made most ingeniously to talk 
out of books: 


Whenever and wherever I have touched the 
depths, and it has been frequent and prolonged, 
and have seen the proletarian face to face, 
naked spiritually and physically, the appeal in 
his eyes is irresistible and irrefutable. I must 
do something for him or else I am lost to 
myself. If I should ever let an occasion go by 
I am sure I never could recover from the feel- 
ing that something irreparable had happened 
to me. I should not mind failure, but to fail 
here and in my own eyes is to be forever lost 
and eternally damned. This looks like the 
religion of my youth under another guise, but 
I must find imperishable harmony somewhere. 
The apathy of the mass oppresses me into a 
hopeless helplessness which may account for 
my stagnation, my ineffectiveness, my impo- 
tence, my stupidity, my crudeness, my despair. 
I have always felt lop-sided, physically, espe- 
cially in youth. My awkwardness became, too, 
a state of mind at the mercy of any spark of 
suggestion. My subjectively big head I tried 
to compress into a little hat, my objectively 
large hands concealed themselves in subjective 
pockets, my poor generous feet went the way 
of the author of Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
result is a lop-sided mind, developed mon- 
strously in certain sensitive directions, other- 
wise not at all. A born stumbler in this world, 
I naturally lurched up against society—but, as 
often happens, I have lost the thread of my 
thought: my thoughts, at the critical moment, 
frequently desert me as my family did; they 
seem to carry on an alluring flirtation, and 
when I think them near they suddenly wave 
me from the distance. But like a lover, I will 
follow on—follow on to platonic intercourse 
with my real mistress, the proletarian. And 
soul there is there. I have met as fathom- 
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less spirits among the workers as one will meet 
with anywhere. Art never has fathomed them, 
and may never be able fo do so. Often have 
I stood dumbfounded before some simple day- 
labourer with whom I worked. Art does not 
affect me as this kind of grand simplicity in 
life does. I keep muttering to myself: there 
must be a meaning to our lives somewhere, or 
else we must sunder this social fabrication and 
create a meaning; and so my incantations go 
on endlessly. 


Sometimes it is the voice of literary 
youth, or of any man in a radical mood, 
called “modern” by reviewers who pre- 
tend not to know that radicalism is a 
ratio, not a creed, and may have been a 
constant ratio, for aught we know, since 
the first hot-headed anti-cannibal turned 
against the table manners of the contem- 
porary leading families. 


“Tt takes recklessness,” says Terry, “to be a 
social experimentalist or really to get into 
touch with humanity. Our careful humani- 
tarians, our charitable ones, never do, for they 
stick to their conservatism. How we do 
fashion our own fetters, from chains to cor- 
sets, and from gods to governments. Oh, how 
I wish I were a fine lean satirist!—with a 
great black-snake whip of sarcasm to scourge 
the smug and genial ones, the self-righteous, 
charitable, and respectable ones! How I 
would lay the lash on corpulent content and 
fat faith with folds in its belly, chin and hands; 
those who try to beat their breast-bone through 
layers of fat! Oh, this rotund reverence of 
morality! ‘Meagre minds,’ mutters George 
Moore, and my gorge rises in stuttering rage 
to-get action on them. Verily such morality 
as your ordinary conservative professes has 
an organic basis: it has its seat in those 
vestiges of muscles that would still wag our 
abortive tails and often do wag our abortive 
tongues. To arouse such fat ones to any on- 
ward flight it may take the tremendous impact 
of a revolution. It may take many upheavals 
of the seismic soul of man before the hob- 
goblins of authority are finally laid in the 
valley. 

“How many free spirits have been caught 
and hampered in the quagmire of conservatism. 
Yet they have the homing instinct of all 
winged things: they return to the soul and 
seek to throw off the fat and heavy flesh of 
social stupidity. Many great, free spirits there 
have been who, possess this orientation of the 
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race and have brought us tidings of the prom- 
ised land. How many thundering spirits have 
commanded us to march by the tongued and 
livid lightning of their prophetic souls, but 
how few of us have done so! Why, to me, 
this world is a halting hell of hitching-posts 
and of truculent troughs for belching swine- 
herds. The universe has no goal that we know 
of, unless Eternity be the aim; let us then have 
the modesty of the Cosmos, and no other 
modesty, and be content to know our course, 
and be sure to run it.” 


Terry was the slave of the principle no 
work without inspiration, and tramped 
and hoboed and starved rather than turn 
his hand to any task that seemed for the 
moment disagreeable. The disagreeable- 
ness of the task was proof to Terry that 
it went against the freedom of his nature, 
was a form of social coercion to which 
he as anarchist must rise superior. To 
work for wages was to approve the sys- 
tem of exploitation. To work for ap- 
plause was also base. One cannot be 
quite sure of one’s motives. He must 
wait for a work impulse that should-be 
self-evidently untrammelled and unal- 
loyed, an autogenetic impulse, a sort of 
moral seizure; then the mind might work 
with anarchistic propriety, work because 
it really wished to, voluntarily up and 
dance, or be bowled along the line of no 
resistance. But there are often long in- 
tervals between these happy turns, for 
there is treason within us from the anar- 
chistic point of view. The mind is al- 
ready compromised ; the thoughts are by 
no means free (some of them snub 
others) ; the reason is often browbeaten, 
and sneaking little conventionalities 
start up every moment and run the intel- 
lect in their own way; clearly the mind 
has been altogether overrun by “society,” 
the enemy. Hence waiting around for 
pure ego-work to begin, soul cries, self- 
outbursts, is apt to run to very long 
pauses indeed, for the harder one looks 
inside his head the more entangled it 
seems with “society.” And as the muscles 
need the pressure of objects that resist, 
a mind thus denied all exercise is apt to 
become at first flaccid and 
breath, and then, a mere pendulous, fool- 
ish thing awaiting justification by galvan- 
ism. So Terry ran his course. He was 
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very logical. He applied the principles 
of anarchism to his own mind, and with 
entire consistency in freedom’s cause let 
it go to pieces. 

The aloofness of the Overman, the indi- 
vidualistic teachings of Zarathustra, appealed 
to the anti-social Terry, to the man who more 
and more went back to his egotistic person- 
ality, to whom more and more the “communist” 
Christian anarchists made little appeal, who 
more and more became what is called an in- 
dividual anarchist, with whom there is little 
possibility of relationship. .. . 


In the latest word which Mr. Hapgood 
says he has from Terry occurs this con- 
fession: 


I had to seek surcease in my old remedy of 
hasheesh and chloroform, which was a change 
from suffering to stupidity. But I shall not 
swell the cosmic chorus of woe by raising my 
cracked voice against impending fate. I am 
more and more alone, more and more conscious 
of a growing something that is keeping me 
apart from all whom I can possibly avoid. 


This, says Mr. Hapgood, marks the 
near approach of Terry’s logical end. 

Under Terry’s teaching, and it was all 
she had, Marie discovered other desires 
than the sexual, though still free to roam 
with other men as she would, for Terry 
believed in “free love.” And here a 
warning to a certain class whom Mr. 
Hapgood, rather hopelessly, I think, at- 
tempts to reassure. If you agree with 
Mr. William Winter’s criticism of Ibsen 
or approve the policy of Anthony Com- 
stock toward Bernard Shaw, this is no 
fit book for you to read. Marie’s rela- 
tions with men are mentioned. They are 
not told in the amatory spirit of the Dido 
episode which your children read in 
school or with the carnal revelry of 
Romeo and Juliet; but they are men- 
tioned: The terms “unpleasant,” “mal- 
odorous,” bound to occur in some reviews, 
are all implied in the title, for anarchism 
includes “free-love.” There is no know- 
ing the American caprice of expurgation, 
and the only safe course for a Wintry- 
Comstock mind is to stay on the pure 
side of the definition and try not to un- 
derstand. 


They were indeed all “free lovers,” and 
quite naturally so; the rebellious temperament 
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instinctively takes as its object of attack the 
strongest convention in society. Anarchism 
in Europe is mainly political; in America-it is 
mainly sexual; for the reason that there is 
less freedom of expression about sex in 
America than in Europe: so there is a stronger 
protest here against the conventions in this 
field—as the yoke is more severely felt. While 
I was in Italy and France I met a number of 
anarchists who, on the sex side, were not 
ostentatiously rebellious. They were like the 
free sort of conservative people everywhere. 
But in political ideas they were more logical, 
sophisticated, and deeply revolutionary than is 
the case with the American anarchists, who on 
the other hand both in their lives and their 
opinions, are extreme rebels against sex con- 
ventions. It is only another instance of how 
unreason in one extreme tends to bring about 
unreason in the other. Our  prudishness, 
hypocrisy and stupid conventionality in all sex 
matters is responsible for the unbalanced 
license of many a protesting spirit. 


In Terry’s company Marie plunged 
into indiscriminate reading of the bril- 
liant writers of the time, some with 
wings, some with dubious flying ma- 
chines of their own devising, but all es- 
saying an upward and forward motion, 
skippers of tradition, and if not pioneers, 
at least fugitives from commonplace. 
She brought to them ‘a mind without 
previous acquisitions and an experience 
almost exclusively physiological. So she 
became, like certain insurgent magazine 
verses, extremely vague as to the identity 
of her oppressors, sure only of her re- 
volt. She quivered as she read like an 
unballasted reviewer afloat in some tea- 
pot tempest of “strong” writing, in a 
Jack London gale, for example, with the 
words “primal” and “elemental” tear- 
ing through the shrouds. “Cosmos” and 
“cosmic,” as Terry used them, would at 
times delightfully capsize her. She be- 
gan her thinking in terms of enormous 
girth and unapprehended content. Her 
first ghost stories were of “society.” She 
had a woman’s very personal way with 
large abstractions, making enemies or pets 
of them, like the woman quoted by Pro- 
fessor James: “I do so love to cuddle 
up to God.” She acquired that pre- 
cocity of literary feeling which prompts 
to “confessions” in advance of think- 
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ing, and you will find her likeness 
in a great deal of the premature po- 
etry of the present, written in a flutter 
of expectation over an idea that does not 
come. No plodding for her. “Small 
hath continual plodding ever won, save 
base authority from others’ books.” But 
occasional plodding is necessary even for 
the epicure of emotions, to get up an ap- 
petite for the next sudden revelation. 
She read for the pleasure of feeling the 
thought jump, but without the acquisi- 
tion of a good deal of dense traditional 
stuff there is nothing for the thought to 
jump from or over. Where is the fun in 
seeing Bernard Shaw knock ideas down 
if one has not first met them standing 
up? Apart from any question of truth, 
or character, or the “meaning of life,” 
and merely from the point of view of 
sportsmanship, the mind needs its level 
expanses, studious trifles, sleepy acquisi- 
tions, stupid details, traditional irrele- 
vancies, statistics, tariff discussions, 
polite conversation, leading articles and 
mild ambling poetry, including many 
hymns—in short, must plod along rather 
diligently at intervals for a due sense of 
the length, breadth, thickness and perfect 
humanity of platitude, from which alone 
the rocketing may be enjoyed. Other- 
wise these hop-skip-and-jump fellows 
will seem pioneers from nowhere or in- 
surgents against nothing in general. 
Even as mere pleasure-givers they will 
pall, if one does not retain some labori- 
ous habits, remain something of a scholar 
in commonplace things. Marie wanted 
the emotions without gathering any ma- 
terial for them to act upon. 

She lacked, therefore, the staying 
power necessary even to successful he- 
donism, could not stand the training, the 
abstinence, the exercise. One sees signs 
of her in all classes, not merely in the 
slums, not necessarily versed in anar- 
chism, mentionable or wunmentionable. 
The most of her will perhaps be found 
in literary Arcadias, where, as they will 
tell you, they have “good talk.” But she 
pricks the mind to seeking analogies in 
very respectable quarters, which must 
not be mentioned lest they seem far- 
fetched, or violate a confidence, or pro- 
voke a libel-suit. It is proof of some 
power in a book if it sets one to spec- 
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ulating in this way, hunting analogies, 
exceeding the author’s apparent design, 
and interviewing the characters on one’s 
own account. The pleasant clever novels 
of the day leave no such illusion that the 
characters gave got away, and give no 
such impulse to a wild-goose chase. It is 
a strange man that could remain awake 
five minutes beyond his usual time with 
the characters of Messrs. Harding Davis, 
Booth Tarkington, O. Henry, or even 
Anthony Hope, Maurice Hewlett, and 
stars of a greater magnitude. Gone like 
a glass of soda water ; cheerful but done 
with ; ancient after two ticks of the clock, 
hazy as Tiglath-Pileser ; and the soul now 
ready to be completely absorbed in the 
deeds of the flies on the window pane. 
It must be that Mr. Hapgood has written 
an unusual book. It might be an alto- 
gether admirable one, but Mr. Hapgood 
is more credulous of his people than he 
has a right to be of any one, even of him- 
self. They are subjects for sympathetic 
derision—not satire the sneering sub- 
stance that we know, but satire that in- 
cludes the satirist himself. That is the 
grave omission of the satirist, the omis- 
sion of himself—nearly all the world to 
the literary person, yet left out of the 
world in almost every extremely sarcastic 
survey of it. There can, of course, be no 
sound derision of things sub specie 
eternitatio that does not include the de- 
rider himself. 

F. M. Colby. 


II 


Rose O’Nettv’s “THe Lapy IN THE 
Waite VEIL’’* 


The author of this novel is known as 
an illustrator of considerable merit, an 
artist of a certain originality and force. 
There are several specimens of her handi- 
work scattered throughout the pages, 
which are not unpleasing. Now, it is but 
a jealous carping criticism that would 
deny to the successful achiever in one 
line of artistic endeavour,—because of 
success—the right to achievement in some 
other line of work. Indeed it would have 
been,—for the present reviewer at least, 


*The Lady in the White Veil. By Rose 
O’Neill. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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—a pleasure to be able to announce that 
Mrs. Rose O'Neill is as clever a writer as 
she is an illustrator. But this cannot 
be said. In fact it must be regretfully 
stated that she has written a very poor 
book. It is quite impossible to discover 
why such a book should have been writ- 
ten at all. For the author’s time and 
coffers could presumably have been filled 
to so much better advantage by the exer- 
cise of her real talent. The story of the 
novel hinges about a mystery which be- 
comes so obvious about one-third through 
the book that the snarl of so-called 
mystifying happenings becomes annoy- 
ing in the extreme. The style is over- 
laden with a would-be facetiousness and 
attempted brilliancy which read like the 
efforts of a capable high-school girl who 
has not—perhaps never will,—learned the 
beauty of simplicity, nor the power to 
understand life from anything but the 
school-girl attitude. 

One oasis in a desert of mannerisms 
and useless words is the figure of Uncle 
Dodson, the violin-playing amateur de- 
tective. Uncle Dodson is really delight- 
ful. He is the only justification for an 
otherwise unnecessary book. He is so 
good that we fancy the author must have 
forgotten her literary ambitions for the 
time, and simply painted a figure from 
life. 

Uncle Dodson’s sayings are most amus- 
ing, and give the only really funny mo- 
ments among so much that is painfully 
trying to be funny. 


Insects are not necessarily celibates. 
Or: 


To a man of a lofty nature a noble purpose 
cannot be forgotten. It inspires all the divine 
energies of his soul: all the strength of his 
spirit reaches out: he sits down on it, like a 
bull-pup on an old overshoe—if you know 
what I mean. 


This is a sample of Uncle Dodson’s 
conversation. If the delightful old 
gentleman was the reason for writing 
the book—there is no other apparent—it 
could have been done much easier. He 
is of himself so much worth while that 
we regret it has not been done in any 
other way. 

Grace Isabel Colbron. 
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III 


G. R. Cuester’s “THE MAKING OF 
Bossy Burnit’* 


A good many excellent novels are very 
poor serials. Also the reverse is true. 
By this the reviewer does not wish to im- 
ply that Mr. Chester’s The Making of 
Bobby Burnit, which was an unusually 
entertaining serial, is a bad novel. It is 
not. Only it is impossible to regard the 
story in book form in any other way than 
in the light of a second incarnation. 
Even the reader who has never heard of 
it before, seeing it between these covers 
of blue and gold, will inevitably feel this. 

Here is the tale in a nut-shell. John 
Burnit has died, leaving to his son a vast 
fortune and a series of philosophical let- 
ters. The fortune is curiously tied up, 
and the letters are to be given to the son 
not as a warning against an indiscretion, 
but after the indiscretion has been con- 
summated. Robert Burnit, bouyant, en- 
thusiastic, inexperienced, generous, and 
something of an ass, becomes more 
deeply involved with each new venture. 
He begins by losing control of his father’s 

*The Making of Bobby Burnit. By George 
Randolph Chester. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
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department store. He plunges into a 
wild-cat real estate scheme. He enters 
the field of municipal affairs and finds the 
game an expensive one. He backs a 
stranded opera company and becomes en- 
tangled in a breach of promise suit. 
Finally, in journalism he finds his true 
career, and, taught wisdom by constant 
reverses, is able to pay off old scores and 
to emerge from the long struggle with 
flying colours. 

The Making of Bobby Burnit may be 
summed up as modern, American, 
spirited, entertaining, and ephemeral. It 
is a book that will be thoroughly enjoyed 
to-day, and quite forgotten six months 
hence. To speak of it as belonging to the 
school of The Letters of a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son is not to imply imi- 
tation. True, the John Burnit of this 
story is not unlike the old Gorgon Gra- 
ham of Mr. Lorimer’s remarkably suc- 
cessful narrative, and in certain callow 
moods Bobby bears a marked resemblance 
to Pierrepont Graham. But there the 
similarity ends. In place of the anec- 
dotes of the shrewd old Chicago financier 
there is here a philosophy that is quite as 
sound, and in addition a narrative that 
should satisfy the most insistent admirer 
of incident and action. 

Beverly Stark. 
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THE POPULAR VERDICT AND SOME 


RECENT 


wT is generally conceded 
Sthat of all literary forms 
i novel stands nearest 


Reondence upon popular 

afavour. As with the 

Sdrama, its legitimate pur- 

pose is aoe to teach nor to preach, but 
to entertain. It may, of course, inci- 
dentally accomplish many other things 
besides. It may, on occasion, stir us to 
noble impulses and righteous indigna- 
tion; it may propound some of the 
weightiest problems of human life and 
point a way to their solution ; it may strip 
the veil from hideous social evils and kin- 
dle a sweeping fire of reform. But un- 
less it possesses the initial gift of enter- 
taining, it courts defeat at the outset ; for 
whatever people may do with sermons 
and essays and text-books, it is quite cer- 
tain that they will refuse to read a novel 
that bores them. Accordingly it is well- 
nigh axiomatic that a novelist, like a play- 
wright, must catch and hold the interest 
of his audience. What the nature of his 
audience shall be is one of the questions 
he is privileged to answer for himself. 
He may write for the many or for the 
few; for the wise or the foolish; for the 
reverend senior or the matinee girl. But 
having chosen his public, he must give 
them entertainment, or else own himself 
ignorant of the first principles of his art. 
Now, since the purpose of all fiction, of 
whatever degree of ambition and achieve- 
ment, is to present a series of imagined 
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incidents in such a way as to produce 
the maximum impression of reality, it 
would seem to be a perfectly reasonable 
and legitimate question to ask why the 
popular verdict on a novel is not the de- 
cisive verdict—in other words, why the 
novel that reaches the widest audience is 
not artistically as well as commercially 
the best novel? For the art of fiction is 
different from the other arts, in that it 
does not afford a conscious enjoyment, 
for its own sake, excepting in rare, in- 
dividual cases. None but the trained 
critic takes pleasure, as he reads a story, 
in the cleverness of its technique, the 
symmetry of its structure, the effective 
tricks of rhythm and assonance, because 
in the technique of fiction the best art 
lies in most subtly concealing it; it is not 
something to be enjoyed for its own sake, 
as in music or painting. And so, if the 
aim of all novelists is essentially the 
same—namely, to interpret life in the 
most graphic, effective and convincing 
way at their command—then it would 
seem that the test of a novelist’s ability, 
like that of a great actor, should lie in 
the size of his audience, the number of 
people whom his genius has the power to 
hold spellbound. 

In point of fact, there are a sufficient 
number of cases in which the popular 
verdict and the verdict of authoritative 
criticism have coincided, to give a sort of 
fallacious justification to this doctrine 
that a novelist’s greatness is in direct 
ratio to his popularity. Scott and 
Dickens and Thackeray, Stevenson and 
Kipling, Dumas ond Balzac and Zola, are 
familiar instances of great writers who 
could hold and sway a great audience. 
But they were able to do this because of 
the breadth of their sympathies with hu- 
man life, the universality of their themes, 
the gift of touching certain common 
chords of human nature, that set all 
classes of readers vibrating in response. 
This power different writers have to a 
varying degree; Dickens, for instance, to 
a greater extent than Thackeray—and 
therefore, while Thackeray is the finer 
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artist, Dickens gathers around him a 
more motley audience and wins by popu- 
lar verdict. So long as a novelist con- 
fines himself to themes that possess this 
universal appeal; themes dealing with 
such primitive, basic emotions that they 
are as intelligible to the ploughman as to 
the man of letters; themes as single- 
minded as Othello’s jealousy or Mac- 
beth’s ambition, just so long will his true 
worth be roughly measured by the size 
of his audience. 

It is, of course, one form of genius to 
be able to choose themes that will thus 
reach the public at large and make the 
whole world feel the thrill of kinship. But 
it is not one of the indispensable factors 
of great fiction, because greatness lies in 
the way a story is told, rather than in the 
story itself. It depends upon the degree 
of an author’s ability to tell the truth 
about life, rather than upon the particular 
truth that he has undertaken to tell, and 
if he succeeds greatly, the absolute value 
of his achievement remains the same, 
whether a million readers or only a score 
possess the intimate knowledge of life 
that is necessary to a complete under- 
standing of what he has done. 

It follows that while many of the 
greatest novels ever written belong, and 
rightly, too, to the general public, many 
other novels, equally great, must remain 
caviare to the general. The general pub- 
lic will continue to yawn over the novel 
that deals with problems too subtle for 
it to understand; and it will continue to 
read and admire writers whose ignorance 
of life it is itself too ignorant to detect. 
There are just a few peculiarly gifted 
writers who achieve that seemingly im- 
possible task of simultaneously appealing 
to the child and the adult, by means of an 
Alice in Wonderland or a Jungle Tale. 
But the mere fact that books like these 
augment their possible audience by the 
sum total of the nation’s childhood, does 
not make them greater in literary value 
than, let us say, Vanity Fair or Pere 
Goriot, which must remain content with- 
out a juvenile audience. A certain por- 
tion of the general public are at best only 
children of a larger growth; and while 
certain masters of fiction succeed in writ- 
ing down to their level, it would be folly 
to claim for these a higher degree of 
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merit than for other writers who frankly 
choose to write for a limited public pos- 
sessed of a special culture, an exceptional 
maturity. The fact that three genera- 
tions have wept over the death of little 
Nell does not alter the fact that The Old 
Curiosity Shop lies considerably lower in 
the scale of art than, for example, The 
Golden Bowl of Henry James, whose 
very meaning would persistently elude 
ninety per cent. of the sum total of 
Dickens’s readers. 

For these reasons it should be remem- 
bered that there are few tests so fal- 
lacious as the popular verdict on books 
of fiction. As against the one time when 
the public may possibly be right, there 
will be ten times when it will be plainly, 
if not grotesquely wrong. It will look 
askance at the really promising work of 
an author’s youth, and then end by ab- 
surdly overrating the mediocre produc- 
tions of his middle age. And this is not 
surprising, because mediocrity is itself 
one of the notes that awaken a ready re- 
sponse from the world at large. 

And yet the Popular Verdict is a 
factor which it has become impossible to 
overlook in the criticism of modern fic- 
tion because of the easily understood and 
somewhat deplorable reason that it is the 
factor which largely explains why so 
many mediocre books are published—and 
also why many a book containing the 
promise of better things is deliberately 
warped and cheapened and _ spoiled. A 
casual glance over a shelf full of so- 
called “summer novels” is in these days 
rather disheartening, not because a light 
little story skilfully told is in itself an 
unworthy achievement, but because in so 
much of our current fiction it is unpleas- 
antly evident that the author has had his 
eye at least two-thirds of the time upon 
his audience, rather than on his work. 

Accordingly, when we come across a 
book that evidently has been written for 
its own sake, without 
any thought of popular 
acclaim, there is a temp- 
tation to give it almost 
too much praise; to shut 
our eyes to its defects and exalt its 
worthy qualities beyond the bounds of 
strict impartiality. Such a book is An- 
tonio, by Ernest Oldmeadow. Obviously, 
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the story has numerous faults ; it is some- 
what too long drawn out for what the 
author has to tell; it is wearisome in 
spots, and the conversation is here and 
there distinctly crude. Yet these objec- 
tions are more than counterbalanced by 
the welcome fact that here is a book not 
written in accord with any of the popu- 
lar formulas; a book which appears to 
say to the general public, “Take me or 
leave me as you please. I am written 
for my own sake and not for yours. I 
have nothing in common with the aver- 
age parody upon reality that is called 
a novel. I am the record of the struggle 
of a human soul.” Obviously, then, An- 
tonio is not a book destined to receive 
the popular vote. It is the story of a 
young Benedictine monk who finds him- 
self, with the rest of his brethren, ejected 
from the monastery at the time when 
Portugal, after the close of the Napole- 
onic wars, confiscated the possessions of 
the Order and drove the monks out into 
the world. All the other monks of this 
particular monastery are old and near to 
death; but Antonio is young and strong 
and full of zeal; and in him, if anywhere, 
lies the one hope of some time restoring 
the brotherhood. How. he accomplishes 
this task is the central theme of Mr. Old- 
meadow’s strong and unusual story. He 
shows us this young priest, inexperienced 
and untrained to face the world, starting 
forth penniless, laying aside his monastic 
garb, and beginning life as a simple citi- 
zen, obtaining employment, first of all, as 
an expert judge of wines. How he rises 
step by step in the confidence of the 
wine merchant who employs him, how 
he takes a cargo of rare old wines to 
England, and reaps an ample harvest for 
himself and his employer; how he re- 
turns and with his savings buys the vine- 
yards adjoining the old monastery, so 
that he may be on hand to watch and 
protect it day by day; how night after 
night he creeps through an underground 
passage into the old abandoned chapel to 
kneel in the old stall and offer up prayers 
for his absent brethren—all this forms 
the very warp and woof of the vivid 
verbal tapestry into which is worked a 
romance of turbulent fashion, self-abne- 
gation and protracted struggle, ending in 
a final and lasting peace. The spirit of 


faith and devotion is admirably sus- 
tained, and the colouring throughout the 
book exhibits a softened and mellow 
richness suggestive of the glow of sun- 
light through old stained glass. * 
Religious fervour forms the keynote to 
another book of the month, Jdolatry, by 
Alice Perrin. Like this 
author’s previous vol- 
umes, it is a story of 
British India, and pic- 
tures with a good deal 
of vividness the motley and teeming life 
of the East, the startling contrasts of 
manners and customs, the clash between 
Eastern and Western philosophies and 
faiths. The immediate atmosphere of 
the story is that of a colony of English 
missionaries, one of whom, in sharp con- 
trast to the conservatism of his brethren, 
asks himself frankly whether the meth- 
ods that the church is pursuing are not, 
after all, a waste of time and energy; 
whether in order to reach and hold the 
Hindoo the missionary must not make 
more obvious and radical sacrifices than 
in the past; whether, in short, it is not 
necessary for Christianity in India to 
adopt in a measure the poverty and self- 
abnegation of the Brahmin and the 
Buddhist. The character of this man, 
animated by the spirit of a great mar- 
tyrdom, we get not directly for the most 
part, but through the eyes of a young 
Englishwoman, a vain, self-seeking, un- 
scrupulous young woman who, having 
refused to marry a British officer who 
loves her, afterward learns that he has 
come into a fortune and promptly fol- 
lows him to India with the deliberate in- 
tention of marrying him for his money; 
but in India she forms the acquaintance 
of this ardent, almost fanatical young 
missionary, learns to love him, learns to 
see life through his eyes, and by doing 
so learns how mean and contemptible 
have been all her past plans and motives. 
There can be nothing for the future be- 
tween her and the missionary, because, 
although he loves her, his one dominat- 
ing motive is sacrifice. But, having 
known him, she realises that it has be- 
come impossible to marry another man 
whom she does not love, and that the 
only honest thing left for her to do is 
to tell this other man the truth and give 
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up the fortune already in her grasp. 
There is a tendency in the book toward 
exaggeration, verging upon religious 
sentimentality, yet, taken as a whole, it 
isea careful piece of work that succeeds 
in holding the reader’s interest. 

A book which comes exasperatingly 
near to being a worthy piece of work is 
Salvator, by Percival 
Gibbon. The author 
had all the material for 
a story at once dramatic, 
instructive and full of 
popular appeal, and he has just missed 
his goal through sheer lack of technical 
skill. He starts with the advantage of 
a picturesque and unhackneyed setting, 
the island of Mozambique—a setting 
which, for the moment, we do not re- 
member to have come across in any 
novel other than Dolf Wyllarde’s Uriah, 
the Hittite. He has made us see the life 
on the island, with its motley hordes of 
negroes, Portuguese, and the scum and 
riff-raff of all the nations of Europe as a 
sort of hotbed of treachery and crime, a 
filthy breeding place of corruption and 
treason. He has conceived the idea of 
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flinging into the midst of this political 


anarchy a dreamer, a quixotic and vi- 
sionary reformer, a man of mixed blood 
combining the obstinacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon with the sentimentality of the 
German. This man Salvator under- 
takes single-handed, and with the cour- 
age of a colossal ignorance, to clean up 
the government of the island, to effect a 
reform that does not hesitate at a rev- 
olution, to make himself, if need be, the 
dictator—not for personal gain, but in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice. This theme 
might be handled a dozen different ways. 
It is rich in possibilities of satire, of 
burlesque, of grim tragedy—and, of 
course, it can end only in one way, the 
defeat and annihilation of the would-be 
reformer. But no matter in what key 
the author chooses to write it, the essen- 
tial thing is to keep Salvator in the cen- 
tre of the picture; to make us see be- 
hind him, and surrounding him, and 
hedging him in, an intricate network of 
conspiracy, a secret, remorseless invinci- 
ble treachery ; to give us everywhere the 
impression of lurking dangers, hidden 
ambustades, smiling hypocrisy; to let us 
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see, in all its details, the drama of a 
gigantic fiasco. The reason why Salva- 
tor is a book full of interesting promise 
is that at times it almost achieves some 
of these results. The reason why it is 
nothing more than a book of promise is 
because it injects into the central plot a 
number of irrelevant and unimportant 
side issues, a quantity of characters who 
do not really count, a young English- 
woman who does not know her own 
mind for two consecutive chapters, and 
a young Englishman who is held up as a 
model of courtesy to men and chivalry 
to women when, as a matter of fact, he 
is neither the one thing nor the other— 
and even if he were, has no right, accord- 
ing to the accepted principles of tech- 
nique, actually to elbow the hero more 
than once out of the centre of the story. 
And yet the chances are that, because of 
some clever writing and novel situations, 
the popular verdict will place Salvator 
distinctly higher than it deserves. 

A story which, in sharp contrast to 
Salvator, contains no possibilities for 
making anything better 
or cleverer than the au- 
thor has made is Peter- 
Peter, by Maude Radford 
Warren. It is a book 
carefully and successfully written, with 
the purpose of satisfying a quite legit- 
imate popular demand for stories of the 
fluffy, harmless sort, depicting, with a 
certain tender lightness of touch, a 
highly idealised variety of love in a cot- 
tage, where nothing happens as it does 
in real life—where tempers are never 
ruffled, adversity never brings discour- 
agement, and friends are always loyal, 
and babies are impossibly cherubic. In 
short, Peter-Peter is the history of a 
young married couple who, having been 
bred in luxury, suddenly find their en- 
tire fortune swept away, and retire to 
the only refuge left them, a tumble-down 
barn on the farm which wis the hus- 
band’s birthplace. Here, for a year, they 
struggle blithely with poverty. Here 
for a while he does the cooking and 
dish-washing, while she gives lessons in 
French and music. Here the twins are 
born, and inspire the father to write 
wonderful verses about them, and to 
draw marvellously varied pictures of 
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babyhood in all its phases, and here they 
are still living when the joyful news 
comes that the quaint and inimitable 
book made from these pictures and 
verses has caught the public taste and 
become the foundation stone of a new 
fortune. Such is Peter-Peter, a book 
destined to a popularity quite beyond its 
real merit, a book that with all its ten- 
derness, its humour, its reverence of 
home and love and motherhood, remains, 
when all is said, essentially and prepos- 
terously unreal. 

The Whips of Time, by Arabella 
Kenealy, belongs to the class of books 
that make no _ preten- 
sions to high literary 
value, and are accepted 
at their face value by the 
general public, whose 
verdict is therefore just about commen- 
surate with their real worth. In other 
words, it is a story written frankly not 
as a study of life or of character, but 
solely for the sake of an exciting and 
original development of plot—the sort of 
story which in its highest development 
is exemplified by James Payne and 
Wilkie Collins. The Whips of Time 
takes its start from a heartless experi- 
ment by an English physician for the 
purpose of deciding the vexed question 
of the part played by heredity in the de- 
velopment of character. The physician 
in question is a disbeliever in heredity, 
and he proposes to make a test by se- 
cretly exchanging two babies born at the 
same time in a private sanitarium—one 
of them the child of the leading family 
of a small English town, the other the 
child of a condemned murderess who has 
confessed to having poisoned a score of 
victims. The story opens twenty years 
later than the prelude, and is seen 
through the eyes of another physician 
who shared the confidence of the doctor 
responsible for the exchange, but has 
never known the details of it. Coming 
for a season to the small town in ques- 
tion, the doctor discovers that instead of 
one there are two leading families, and 
in each of them there is a son and heir 
born by curious coincidence in his 
friend’s sanitarium, and at about the 
same time that the child of the mur- 
deress was born. One or the other of 
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these two young men, so the physician 
assumes, somewhat hastily, must be the 
child of the murderess. The only prob- 
lem to his mind is which of the two has 
the probable inheritance of a criminal 
nature. And as the story progresses; as 
we watch from day to day the lives of 
these two young men; see their hearts 
awakening and their interests definitely 
centring upon certain young women, we 
see them constantly through the eyes of 
this doctor, we hear constantly the in- 
sistent question, Which of these two is 
destined to make a woman miserable. 
It does not occur to the good doctor, 
and therefore it does not occur to us, 
that the sex of the murderess’s child 
is one of the details which his brother 
practitioner never mentioned to him, and 
that is why the outcome of the story, 
when we finally get it, comes with the 
startling suddenness of the cracking of 
a whip. 

So long as the automobile fad endures, 
it is likely that almost any story in which 
the characters are hurled 
madly through town and 
country at law-breaking 
speed, undergoing ad- 
ventures that defy all 
rules of probability, will receive a fa- 
vourable verdict from the general public. 
The Black Flier, by Edith Macvane, 
adds one more to the already lengthy 
list. As for the likelihood of the inci- 
dents which in this particular case are 
supposed to have happened to the man 
and woman mainly concerned, the sim- 
plest method is to detail them briefly and 
without comment, leaving the reader to 
judge for himself. A young American, 
about to marry an English girl at her 
own home, discovers half an hour before 
the appointed time that there is a blunder 
of names in the marriage license. He 
hastens across the fields by a short cut 
to the register’s office, has an ugly fall 
in attempting to jump a hedge, and lands 
in the road, his wedding garments in 
ruins and his leg crippled from an ugly 
twist. An approaching motor car seems 
to solve his difficulty. At a signal it 
stops, a young woman, addressing him 
in French, assists him to his feet and 
into the car, then puts on full speed, and 
in spite of all his expostulations, drives 
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blindly onward until at nightfall they 
stop at a strange and isolated inn just 
over the Scottish border. This unac- 
countable young woman who has thus 
kidnapped him enters their names as 
husband and wife, and the man, not 
wishing to expose her to scandal, and 
unversed in Scottish law, refrains from 
contradicting her. Who and what she is 
he is not told; but he gathers that she is 
fleeing from some great danger; and her 
youth and beauty awake his chivalry and 
sympathy. The next morning he discov- 
ers that the lady has flown, her pursuers 
having overtaken her and spirited her 
away. He himself is left with her 
motor car on his hands, and is promptly 
arrested on the charge of having stolen 
it. Within twenty-four hours, Fate has 
willed it that he should desert a bride at 
the altar, elope with a strange woman, 
be charged with a felony and under 
Scottish law have presumably and quite 
against his will contracted a marriage. 
To contrive an explanation of these vari- 
ous happenings, and an escape from their 
consequences that will satisfy even the 
rudimentary demands of plausibility, is a 
task that might well dismay even a vet- 
eran concocter of mystery stories, and 
probably few could do much better than 
Edith Macvane has succeeded in doing. 
Nevertheless, the book does not carry 
conviction with it; we know all the time 
that things don’t and couldn’t have hap- 
pened that way for the simple and all 
sufficient reason, to quote the immortal 
words of Assessor Brack, “People don’t 
do such things!” Nevertheless, The 
Black Flier is destined to be widely read 
and popularly enjoyed, because it does 
give an exhilarating illusion of the rush 
and swirl of a mad flight, the breathless 
onward plunge through space, the fas- 
cination of limitless and lawless speed. 
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The Half Moon, by Ford Madox 
Hueffer, belongs to that better sort of 
historical novel that re- 
fuses to purchase popu- 
larity at the cost of hon- 
est narrative and careful 
style. The date of the 
story is in the early years of the reign 
of King James the first. The scene of 
action for the English portion of the 
story is the town of Rye, one of the 
Cinque ports which had, till then, their 
own laws, rights and nobility, quite 
apart from those of the rest of England; 
and for the rest of the book, the action 
takes places on board the Half Moon, 
the ship in which Hendrick Hudson first 
came to the Island of Manhattan. It is, 
however, in no sense a colonial novel, for 
the plot concerns a certain Edward Cole- 
man who, contrary to English law, has 
been exporting wool to Holland. He is 
betrayed by Anne Jeal, daughter of the 
mayor of Rye, out of revenge because 
he has scorned her beauty, and has 
chosen to marry a Dutch woman. Cole- 
man, with the death penalty hanging 
over him, flees to Holland, and thence 
ships with Hudson to the New World, 
where, as tradition tells us, he was the 
first white man to die in the new Dutch 
colony. In itself the plot sounds thin 
and unpromising, but it has been used 
by Mr. Hueffer as the framework for a 
careful and very vivid picture of seven- 
teenth-century bigotry, ignorance, and 
superstition; of the final struggle be- 
tween medizvalism and modernity; and 
of the desperate lengths to which a 
proud, powerful, and _ undisciplined 
woman will go in her attempt to avenge 
the wrongs of her slighted beauty. It is 
a pity that there are not more stories of 
the historical novel class written in this 
same careful and conscientious way. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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“DIAMOND CUT PASTE” 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 
BOOK II—A Weex’s CuHronic.e 


CHAPTER IX 


SHE door between the 

morangery—which gave its 

--Mianame to the house—and 

Weg athe inner drawing-room 

mawas open, a fact Coralie 

awas not aware of until 

: sound of voices 

reached her in her retreat among the 

fragrant trees. She had discovered 

this haven with all the joy of the 

Southerner finding a bit of home in 

a far-off land. The breath of the blos- 

soms, the warmth of the atmosphere, the 

feeling of the rocking-chair under her 

lissom body, of the tiles under her feet, 

brought her back to her childhood and its 

early surroundings witha rush of that joy 

tinged with pathos with which a happy 

woman can afford to look back upon her 

happy past. In lazy luxuriance she 

rocked herself and dreamed, a smile on 

her lips, and almost, but not quite, a tear 
in her eye. 

“My! those were good days, too,” she 
said to herself. “I'll have to make Ernest 
take me back to the old folk before long.” 

Then, instead of the past, she began 
to consider the future—how mother 
would look when she saw her child again, 
and how proud the child would be to 
show the mother to the husband . . .! 
If ever there was a lovely woman— 
Into this agreeable day-dream certain 
voices penetrated, at first vaguely, then 
so insistently, almost disagreeably, that 
Coralie ceased rocking herself to listen. 
Those were Norah’s tones, uplifted, 
shrill, furiously complaining. 

Good heavens! the girl was crying! 
And the other voice—that sweet, false, 
insinuating note—well she ought to know 
it by this time; how many an hour it had 
exasperated her almost beyond endur- 
ance during the last year . . . ! What 
mischief was Emerald Fanny concocting 
now ? 

“I’m going to listen,” said Coralie de- 
terminedly to herself, clenching her hand. 


“T stole on the highway yesterday; I’m 
not going to be squeamish about a trifle 
of eavesdropping to-day. Every one sees 
his duty in his own way. I hope I know 
mine when I meet it.” 

So, virtuously, she listened. 

“I won’t stand it!” Norah was sobbing. 
“Mamma has no right to interfere with 
my life. I know she said something to 
Enn in order to put him off coming any 
more. He used to be always dead keen 
on having me with him.” 

“IT am sure he was,” insinuated the 
sweet voice. 

“He did care for me,” the passionate 
complaint proceeded. “Why, he would 
hardly let a day pass without coming up 
on some pretext or other, or writing, or 
*phoning. He did care for me.” 

“Indeed he was watching you with his 
eyes the whole time. I saw him, little 
Norah, that first night.” 

“And mamma is going to spoil all; to 
break my heart and ruin my life! 
Mamma always wants to manage every- 
body. She said she wouldn’t have me 
going out with him any more; that I was 
too old for that sort of thing . . . and 
in the same breath she tells me that I’m 
a school-girl. I feel sure she said some- 
thing beastly to him and hurt his feel- 
ings. Enn has got those kinds of feelings.” 

“Oh, it would be such a pity,” sighed 
the widow. “People do make such dread- 
ful mischief without meaning it! If 
mothers would only understand that their 
daughters grow up!” Emerald’s voice 
took an even more delicate silkiness. 
“You must try and make allowances for 
your dear mother, darling. It is hard 
on a young-looking and handsome woman 
to have a grown-up daughter.” 

“Oh, the cat, the cat!” cried Coralie 
to herself in burning indignation, and 
almost burst from her eavesdropping 
seclusion to fulminate the mischief- 
maker. But she restrained herself; she 
waited for Norah’s outcry. Surely the 
girl, however deep under the spell of the 
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flatterer, would rebuke this slanderer as 
she deserved. 

But Norah’s answer was delayed. Cor- 
alie could hear her blowing her nose and 
sniffing—and when it came it was any- 
thing but satisfactory to the listener’s 
conception of loyalty. 

“I don’t think it’s that,” the injured 
young lady was remarking sullenly. “I 
don’t think mamma is that sort of 
woman.” 

“My dear”—Mrs. Lancelot’s tone was 
arch—“she might very well not want to 
be a grandmother yet.” 

“No,” cried Norah, “no, that’s not 
mamma’s way!” There was a pettish 
stamp of her foot. “That’s not mamma’s 
way a bit. I declare if that were her 
reason there would be some sense in it. 
I could understand it. But mamma has 
never hardly let me have a thought of my 
own since I was born. She’s watched 
and watched and watched me. She thinks 
she’ll manage my whole life. But I'll not 
stand it. She has never understood me, 
never. No one has ever understood me 
except Enn.” An angry sob caught the 
word. 

“And your Emerald!” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, you do, Emerald.” 

“Alas,” chanted the widow, “how very, 
very often mothers who love their chil- 
dren best least understand them. I often 
think”—the sound of tears trickled into 
the musical accents—‘“that if I had only 
had a little child how different my life 
would be; how I should pray to do right 
by it, to be guided! How I should sub- 
ordinate my every thought and wish! A 
child’s individuality is such a precious, 
precious thing! Oh, Norah, if a child 
of mine had wept tears like yours through 
my fault I should never forgive myself— 
I think my heart would be broken!” 

Norah seemed to be less amenable than 
usual to her friend’s pathos, for all the 
response this affecting speech produced 
was the peevish remark: 

“Meanwhile it’s my heart 
broken.” 

“Norah is becoming an odious young 
female,” thought Coralie, “and the sooner 
Gertrude bundles out the widow the 
better it will be.” 

¥et she could not help feeling a sneak- 
ing pity for the girl. If it were true that 
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Gertrude had banished Enniscorthy be- 
cause of her daughter’s youth, while the 
boy and girl really cared for each other, 
it was a little hard on them; and, as the 
American shrewdly told herself, some- 
thing of a mistake besides. The child 
ought to have her chance. As Mrs. 
Jamieson mused she was startled to hear 
Emerald Lancelot put the very idea into 
words, 

“You shan’t break your heart, my dar- 
ling; you shall have your chance. You 
shall speak with your Enn this very day, 
this very moment.” 

“What do you mean?” The girl’s 
voice rang out, eager, through a certain 
note of doubt. 

“What’s his ‘phone number?” 

“Three six, Windsor. But what are 
you going to do?” 

“Oh, let me manage for you, my be- 
loved child!” 

“Emerald, you don’t know him well 
enough to ring him up. And I—I 
couldn’t. He never answered my letter.” 

“My darling, cannot you trust me?” 

Coralie drew a few steps nearer the 
drawing-room door, that she might 
peep as well as listen. This was be- 
coming extremely exciting. 

She heard the click of the telephone, 
and then Emerald deliver herself with 
precision: “Is this the Cavalry Bar- 
racks?—Is Lord Enniscorthy in?— 
Will you kindly tell him to come and 
speak to me?—Oh, is that you, Lord 
Enniscorthy? No——” with a return 
of dulcet archness, “I need not give 
you my name. I’m speaking for Norah 
Esdale. You rang her up a little while 
ago, didn’t you?—Hold on.” 

Emerald here apparently left the 
telephone, and Coralie rejoiced at the 
sound of Norah’s furious protest: 
“Emerald, what have you done!—How 
could you?—How could you?”—Then 
came the other’s voice again: “Oh, 
don’t be a goose! Take your chance, 
quick, quick,” responded the artful 
widow, giggling softly. And before the 
eavesdropper, outraged in every in- 
stinct of good taste, had time, to inter- 
fere, Norah was already at the tele- 
phone, unable to resist the double pres- 
sure of her friend’s urging and her own 
undisciplined desire. 
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“Are you there, Enn?—What?——” 
The receiver dropped from her hand— 
“He says he didn’t ring me up. He’s 
horrid, cross! Oh, what have you 
done?” 

Here both caught sight of Coralie. 
And while Emerald, paling, strove to 
keep up an ingratiating smile, Norah 
burst into loud and angry sobs. 

“Oh, hush! My goodness!” cried the 
American. “Norah, you’re just about 
fit for a nursery cot. And as for you, 
Mrs. Lancelot,’ she had hardly ever 
felt so furious, “I think Providence 
knew what He was doing when He re- 
frained from sending you that child. 
Oh, here, don’t speak to me! I must 
put this straight—if you'll only stop 
howling, Norah.——What’s the crea- 
ture’s number?” 

She snapped her fingers imperiously 
in Mrs. Lancelot’s direction. The 
widow, too offended to reply, turned 
away with an air of dignity that failed 
lamentably in its effect, while Norah, 
choking back her sobs, gasped out the 
required direction, with the piteous sup- 
plement: 

“Oh, Coralie, don’t let him think 34 
a fresh sob shook her, and she caught 
her lip with her teeth. Shaken with 
gusty breaths, trembling and clutching 
a chair to support herself, she strained 
for composure during her cousin’s ef- 
forts to set straight the tangle. Ef- 
fort indeed is no apt word to describe 
Mrs. Jamieson’s smooth guidance of 
affairs. Ina good cause, as Coralie had 
already shown, she could dissemble 
without the smallest pang of con- 
science and with the most complete in- 
ventive ease. 

“Is that Lord Enniscorthy? I’m 
Coralie Jamieson. Oh ,’ the pretty 
laugh rippled out, “there’s been such 
a muddle! This is what comes of send- 
ing messages. I asked Norah to ring 
you up, to find out whether my Ernest 
had been at the mess this morning. 
And the poor stupid dears here took it 
into their heads that you were ringing 
up Norah.” 

The way she glided over the diffi- 
culty, the charming ingenuousness with 
which falsehood flowed from her, 
would have convinced a more suspi- 
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cious soul than that of Lord Ennis- 
corthy. 

“So sorry to bother you,” went on 
the purring accents. “My old bear 
isn’t there, you say?—Oh, dear, dear, 
drat the man !—Didn’t you expect him? 
He certainly said he was going to meet 
you.—If he does turn up, will you tell 
him I want him back, most particularly. 
You won't forget, will you?—Aunt 
Jane’s coming to lunch.” 

Brilliantly the thought struck her of 
how she could make use of this simple 
fact in her tissue of taradiddles. 

“He’s been too perfectly disgraceful 
to her. I simply won’t have him run 
away again. You promise to tell him? 
Thanks. Thank you so much—Good- 
bye. Why have you never been over to 
see us?—What? It’s really quite un- 
kind to us? Won’t you come before 
we leave—come to-day?—What? On 
duty? I don’t believe it! You’re as 
bad as Ernest. You are just fighting 
shy of Aunt Jane.” 

She gurgled musically into the re- 
ceiver, and with a final “Good-bye” 
hooked it up. Then she turned round 
and faced her cousin. For a momient or 
two they looked at each other. All the 
gentle mirth that had irradiated Cor- 
alie’s countenance while manipulating 
the telephone gave place to an air of 
great severity, which, however (so ill 
were Mrs. Jamieson’s features adapted 
to such sentiment), only succeeded in 
producing in her an expression some- 
what similar to that of an angry kitten. 
The girl, with heaving breast, had 
passed from stormy tears to outward 
sullenness. Her heart was aching afresh: 

“He won't come. He’s on duty; al- 
ways on duty. He never used to be!” 

The humiliation, the sore defeat, 
swallowed up all sense of gratitude for 
her saved pride. 

“Now,” said Coralie at last, “I hope 
this will be a lesson to you, and that 
you will give up listening to that hate- 
ful second-rate little woman—that dis- 
gusting deceitful creature!” 

Norah’s head went up with a jerk. 

“That second-rate little woman, as 
you call her, is mamma’s guest. And 
as for deceit . . . I should like to 
know how many lies you told just now, 
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with Cousin Ernest sitting this blessed 
moment in the smoking-room!” 

“Well . . . you are an ungrateful 
little toad! Get yourself out of your 
own scrapes by yourself next time!” 
cried Coralie, with the indignation of 
one whose best actions are misrepre- 
sented. “Though, indeed, after the 
way you speak of your mother 4 

“So you were listening!” interrupted 
Norah, with withering scorn. 

“My dear, considering you were 
yelling at the top of your voice,” began 
Coralie. Then she broke off. It struck 
her that, although very natural and a 
relief to the feelings, this display of tem- 
per was not wise. Norah was not a 
character that one could drive; and 
with the echoes of Mrs. Lancelot’s 
flattery still ringing in her ears, it was 
scarcely straight-speaking that would 
prevail. 

“Well, if you'll take my advice,” she 
said more gently, “you'll not let your 
Emerald Fanny act intermediary for 
you any more with Enniscorthy.” 

“TI don’t want her to. I don’t want to 
see him again ever; I don’t want to 
hear his name!” 

Thus Norah flared; but, unfortu- 
nately for her self-respect, one of those 
sobs she had forced back with such 
energy broke bounds uncontrollably 
once more. With a look at her cousin 
as if she could have slain the witness 
of her humiliation, she burst out of the 
room into the conservatory; and a mo- 
ment later Coralie saw her tearing 
across the lawn, like a wild thing, 
towards the shelter of the woods. 

Coralie sat down and, supporting her 
little pointed chin in the palm of her 
hand, gave herself up to deep reflection. 
Once or twice she shook her head, once 
or twice nibbled her small finger. The 
problem presented difficulties which- 
ever way she looked at it. Indeed she 
seemed to be able to come to no satis- 
factory conclusion. 

“If I only knew whether or not the 
boy cares for her . . .?” Presently 
she was struck by an idea. Norah was 
safe in the woods with her love sorrow, 
poor little girl—it was lesson time—the 
moment was a good one for pumping 
Fraulein. 
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As she knocked at the schoolroom 
door she was met by the governess in 
the very act of emerging, tying the 
brown silk strings of her flat mushroom 
hat under her chin as she went. 

“Oh, Fraulein!” cried Coralie, with 
her arching smile and her harmless 
mendacity, “I thought I’d find Norah.” 

“Ach, no!” cried Trottsky, “the child 
is not here. Excuse me, Mrs. Jamie- 
son, I have just seen her from the win- 
dow. I must after her.” 

“Don’t,” said Coralie. “It’s a lovely 
day. Can’t you give her an hour off 
lessons?” 

The little German hesitated and sur- 
veyed her visitor. The small, kind, 
tired eyes were full of concern; the 
knobby hands gave the bow under her 
chin a nervous tweak. 

“Ach, Mrs. Jamieson,” she began. 
Then discretion superseded her im- 
pulse of confidence, and she continued 
meekly: “Lady Gertrude does not ap- 
prove of the child running alone in the 
woods. It is lesson hour, excuse me.” 

Coralie saw that to come to the point 
was here the best diplomacy. 

“Do you know, Fraulein,” she said, 
with that smile and undulation which 
so few could resist, “if I were you I 
would not go after Norah, just now— 
I saw her running into the wood 
too—’’—Coralie’s candour in disposing 
of her own inventions had a way of 
robbing them of any importance—“and 
I rather think she was crying.” 

“Ach, my poor little one!” cried 
Fraulein, clasping her hands. 

“And so,” pursued the little Ameri- 
can, “I reelly came to have a little chat 
with you about her—I don’t want to 
worry her mother, you know,” blinked 
Coralie, “and next to her™ mother, 
Fraulein, I feel you are her best 
friend.” 

Fraulein Trottmann, who, except on 
the subject of her own health, was an 
optimist, had a favourite aphorism, 
which was: “Edle Seelen verstehen sich— 
noble souls understand each other.” Ina 
fairly long life, exposed to the least 
agreeable side of human nature, she 
had never found any reason for doubt 
in this article of faith. And now, after 
another look at her visitor, she was 
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convinced that here was one more 
proof of it. 

“Indeed,” she said, eagerly drawing 
a chair for Mrs. Jamieson and plung- 
ing instantly into the very heart of her 
troubles, “if Norah, poor child, knew 
her true friends . . .” 

Coralie leaped to the inference: 

“Head’s just turned by flattery,” she 
agreed. 

“Mrs. Chamieson,” said Trottmann, 
“that is a false woman—ein falsches 
Weib! That is no companion for the 
child.” 

“Well, she’ll never come back here 
once she’s gone, that’s a comfort.” 

“Ah, but the child is changed— 
schrecklich veraindert!” 

Thus elliptically they had proceeded 
in thorough harmony. But Mrs. Jamie- 
son had not sought the schoolroom to 
discuss Emerald Fanny. She had a 
more delicate matter to approach; this 
was her opening: 

“Norah is certainly changed,” she 
said, “but isn’t there something be- 
sides Mrs. Lancelot’s influence at the 
bottom of it, Fraulein? I told you 
Norah was crying. I don’t think the 
child is happy.” 

Fraulein folded her wide mouth into 
a thin line and wagged her head from 
side to side: 

“You have right, Mrs. Chamieson,” 
she said. Then she compressed her 
lips again and looked cryptic; but it 
would have required a stiffer reserve 
than that of the little Teuton to resist 
the invitation of Coralie’s blue eyes 
and: blinking eyelashes. ‘Out burst the 
tide of Fraulein’s confidences: 

“Ach, but it is good to speak, to open 
the heart to friendly ears. No, liebe Mrs. 
Chamieson, how you have right! My 
little Norah, I forgive all her badnesses 
these days, and she has been pad, Mrs. 
Chamieson,” again the head wagged 
impressively, “for the child, as you say 
with so much understanding, is un- 
happy—heart’s unhappy. Ever since 
that day of my dreadful influenza at- 
tack, have I not noticed it, my good- 
ness, hour by hour more irritated, 
more restless, more unlike herself! 
And what happened on that day?” 
Fraulein lifted a knobby finger, “the 
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last time she see Lord Enniscorthy 
alone!” 

Coralie leaned forward. 

“Oh, do you think. . .} 
thrilled. “I have wondered... . 

When two noble souls foregather, the 
value of mere words is inconsiderable ; 
such sympathy is between them that 
everything lies in look, expression, ac- 
cent. Fraulein felt she was indeed un- 
derstood. More than this—rare sensa- 
tion for a poor little governess—she 
felt that she was absorbingly interest- 
ing. She drew a sucking breath and 
proceeded with fresh gusto: 

“Yes, so it is, Mrs. Chamieson. Ach, 
I notice; where I love there is nothing 
escapes my eyes! The young pair 
were alone together for the last time, 
and thereafter the happiness of my 
Norah withers. I was ill; what hap- 
pened I know not, beyond that he and 
she. ran away for a motor drive, all by 
themselves. Ach, it was very naughty! 
But, ach, one light forgives such 
naughtiness!” Trottsky’s face wrinkled 
into its good smile. “But Lady Ger- 
trude”—she grew grave again—‘Lady 
Gertrude—misunderstand me not, Mrs. 
Chamieson, for my employer I have 
veneration—that is an edle Frau, Mrs. 
Chamieson, a noble woman, but she 
has stern ideas—stern ideas. She was 
not pleased with Norah—ach, how the 
little one cried that evening! I heard 
her close to me, and could not go to 
her, for I was infectious. Ach, 1 was 
very ill; prandy every hour.—Danger- 
ously ill . . . The Doctor said a 

Coralie, perceiving in Fraulein’s eyes 
the fixity of one who gazes upon an en- 
thralling mental picture, skilfully brought 
her back to the subject under discussion. 

“Indeed,” she said, gently touching 
Fraulein’s hand, “I heard how ill you 
were.” Then, with her uncanny tact: 
“We must take great care of you still.” 
(Coralie knew that some people cannot 
bear to be told they are well.) “So you 
think Lady Gertrude told Lord Ennis- 
corthy not to come back?” 

Fraulein flung out her palms. 

“Judge for yourself. He has not been 
to the schoolroom since, not once, nor 
even telephoned.” 

“And before that——” 
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“Ach, before that, efery day he was 
here. Letters! Messages! Mrs. Chamie- 
son”—the speaker dropped her voice to a 
guttural whisper—‘“I will confide some- 
thing to you. Ach, you are so sympa- 
thetic, kind—I vink!” 

“What do you do?” ejaculated Coralie, 
unable to seize the meaning of these mys- 
terious words. “What do you do, dear 
Fraulein ?” 

“I vink—I vink at it. I let him come. 
It is forbidden; I keep it dark. Ach!” 
she clasped her hands again, “what a 
pair! So young, so handsome, so moch 
in love! And now separated!” 

“You do think, then, Lord Ennis- 
corthy loves Norah?” 

“Love her,” said Trottsky  shrilly, 
oblivious of caution, “love her? He 
would carry her on his hands—he would, 
as your Shakespeare so beautifully says, 
not have the winds of heaven blow upon 
her. Love her! And who would not 
have loved her as she was then—so frisch, 
so child-sweet. . . . But now,” the little 
bony finger went up with its weighty 
gesture, “already she is changed. Every 
day she changes more. They are to be 
kept apart till she is older. When they 
meet—ach, where will he find her? The 
Norah he loves he can find no longer.” 

“Fraulein,” said Coralie, “you’re as 
wise as you're darling.” 

She took the little flat figure into her 
arms and hugged it. 

& 


CHAPTER X 


“No one can do it but me,” said Cor- 
alie to herself, scornful of grammar ; “T’ll 
have to do it.” 

And yet she was shy of the task she 
had set herself. Her aunt was not a per- 
son to approach with advice; above all, 
upon a matter where her deepest feelings 
were concerned. The little American was 
the only one in her surroundings who 
even guessed how absorbing a passion was 
maternal love in Gertrude Esdale’s life. 

The mistress of Orange Court, a basket 
on her arm, flower-scissors in her hand, 
shady hat on her head, was about to make 
the round of the rosary to collect blooms 
for the refreshing of her vases. She de- 
puted to none this task of decoration, no 
more than she deputed the ordering of 
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dinner or the minute supervision of 
household comforts. Coralie caught up 
a white parasol, tucked her hand under 
her hostess’s arm and announced her in- 
tention of accompanying her. 

“When she gets to her fifth rose I'll 
speak,” she decided. And valorously, as 
an exquisite white blossom was laid into 
the basket, she began: 

“Aunt G., I’ve just been in the school- 
room—Norah wasn’t there. Fraulein 
says she’s dreadfully changed.” 

Lady Gertrude looked round, her face 
clouding. 

“T know, I know,” she said sadly ; then, 
with more reserve, turning again to her 
rose-tree: “It is a mere girlish phase. It 
will pass, I trust, with the passing of 
Emerald Fanny.” 

“It’s nothing to do with Emerald 
Fanny, reelly,” answered Coralie in a low 
voice. “Fraulein thinks—I think, too— 
it’s because of Enniscorthy.” 

The mother’s face became set as in a © 
fair mask of reserve. She folded her lips 
close, snipped two or three roses in 
silence, and proceeded to the next tree. 
There she spoke again: 

“I’m glad it’s fine, for poor Jane. She 
does so enjoy coming here.” 

Coralie felt tempted to accept the snub 
and hold her peace. But the fellow-feel- 
ing of youth for youth, the memory of 
Norah’s sobs, of the girl’s miserable, tear- 
stained face prevailed. 

“Fraulein says,” she blurted out, “that 
Enniscorthy is madly in love with her. 
Oh, Aunt G., she ought to have her 
chance!” 

The listener turned pale under’ the 
shadow of her hat; but it was with the 
sudden, unexpected joy which these 
words brought to her mother’s heart. 
Yet she was silent, and went on cutting 
and reaching for boughs, as if the filling 
of her basket were her only thought. But 
Coralie was now fairly started. 

“Don’t think me impertinent, darling 
Aunt G., but—you have tried to part 
them, haven’t you? Fraulein says you 
must have given him the hint to stay 
away. He used to be here every day— 
Oh, my! here am I letting all the cats out 
of all the bags! But I know you won't 
betray me, because it’s only for Norah, 
only for your own dear self I’m telling 
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you. Enniscorthy used to come every 
day to see Norah . . . until that motor 
escapade of theirs.” 

Snip, snip, went the scissors. The 
wielder of them, two paces in front of 
her companion, scarcely seemed to hear 
the eager words as they poured forth. 

“Norah was breaking her heart this 
morning, and that little vulgar beast of 
an Emerald Fanny is her confidante. 
Aunt G., you ought to make them meet 
again. What does it matter if she’s only 
a schoolgirl and he only twenty-one. One 
only meets the right man once in a life- 
time.” 

Lady Gertrude stood with her scissors 
poised and Coralie fell silent, for the 
attitude was one of deep reflection. Then 
the elder woman suddenly wheeled 
round, took the younger into her arms 
and gave her one of her deep-hearted 
kisses. Still in silence she released the 


slender form and picked up her basket, 
. setting her steps toward the house. They 
were half-way across the sward when she 
at last spoke, musingly: 

“Some little informal gathering would 
be the best—an after-dinner dance—fif- 
teen couples or so—impromptu, while you 


are still with us. To-morrow or Friday? 
I must find out which day Enniscorthy is 
off duty.” 

Coralie dropped her parasol to catch 
both the speaker’s hands and to shake 
them, basket and all, till half the flowers 
danced out upon the lawn. 

“You’re a genius!” she cried, “and if 
you could only get rid of Emerald 
Fanny. . . . How long is that creature 
going to stick? I'll tell you one thing, 
Aunt G., if she doesn’t go soon, Uncle 
Reginald will. He’s about as dead sick 
of her as a man can be of a woman, and 
that,” Coralie added philosophically, “is 
just the sickest thing in creation.” 

Lady Gertrude smiled. 

“I think,” she said placidly, “that I can 
make the little dance serve both ends. 
Oh, my poor flowers!” 

Coralie flung herself on her knees to 
pick them up. It was not till she had 
amassed the roses and was replacing 
them in the basket that she realised how 
absently Lady Gertrude had been wield- 
ing her scissors—clusters of infantile 
buds and scarcely fledged blossoms, 
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whole branches of promise, had fallen to 
its blades. 

“Poor darling,” she thought, as she 
tactfully endeavoured to keep the full- 
blown blooms to the top, “how she does 
adore that child! And how odd and 
silent she is about her!” 

There was a labyrinth in the heart un- 
known even to its owner. Gertrude 
could hardly have explained why she 
should have been so frank where her 
husband’s Indian summer madness was 
concerned and so secretive over her 
daughter’s April love. She treasured in 
her mother’s mind the sacredness of that 
virginity. Something suffered within 
her to hear those intimate, delicate emo- 
tions discussed even by such kind lips; 
and yet Coralie’s revelation had brought 
her intense joy. If it were true—and 
how fain she was to believe it—that 
Enniscorthy loved her child, it seemed 
to her that nothing else mattered. It was 
as if the outlook of misty gloom that lay 
before her had been suddenly pierced 
with sunshine, and through rifting clouds 
a fair prospect of plain and hill and blue 
sky had burst upon her vision. 

Coralie volunteered to settle the flow- 
ers, both touched and amused to see her 
aunt’s sublime unconsciousness of her 
harvest. And Gertrude accepted; she 
wanted to obtain her husband’s concur- 
rence in her plan, she said. The merest 
facon de parler, as both she and Coralie 
knew, for when Lady Gertrude had made 
a plan she had very little doubt of being 
able to carry it through. 

Sir Reginald frowned as the rustle of a 
woman’s dress caught his ear ; but at sight 
of his wife he smiled. He was sitting at 
his writing-table, and there was a pathetic 
air of weariness about him, an uncon- 
scious appeal in the eyes he raised to her. 

“Reggie, do you mind my having a tiny 
impromptu dance for the child to-morrow 
or Friday?” 

“No, my dear, no. Of course not,” he 
was eager to assure her. 

She laid her hand on his shoulder. 
“Just a little festivity before the break- 
ing up of our party. After that it would 
be nice to be to ourselves, would it not?” 

He understood, and every fibre of his 
bruised sensitiveness responded to the 
aspiration. 
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“It would be heaven,” he said in his 
emphatic way. She pressed his shoulder 
before withdrawing her touch. He 
caught her hand and kissed it. Upon a 
closer demonstration he did not yet ven- 
ture; but when in return she let her lips 
rest for a second on his hair, an ex- 
traordinary feeling of comfort stole into 
his heart; a satisfaction so intimate and 
sweet that not the most tender moments 
with Emerald Fanny could compare to it. 

“Ah, here is Jane!” cried Lady Ger- 
trude, as a fluttering silhouette passed by 
the window. “Poor Jane, she must have 
taken the town omnibus—I did not ex- 
pect her so early, and meant to send the 
car to meet her.” 

Sir Reginald cursed Jane silently. An- 
other moment he would have had his wife 
in his arms. 


CHAPTER XI 


Norah and Mrs. Lancelot came in to 
lunch, as usual, linked together, “like 
the Siamese twins,” as Coralie con- 
temptuously told herself. They were, in- 
deed, if anything, more affectionate than 
usual—the result of that falling out 
which all the more endears . . . for the 
moment. Norah had passionately re- 
proached her friend for having persuaded 
her to the telephone wire. And in the 
heat of her argument the words, “a mean 
and vulgar trick,” had escaped her. No 
sooner spoken, however, than repented of 
before the moan that fell from the 
widow’s lips, the brimming eye that, like 
that of the doe at bay, mutely spoke the 
heart’s anguish. 

“Oh, Emerald, I didn’t mean it,” had 
stammered the girl, aghast at her own 
cruelty. Then Emerald’s tears had fallen, 
slow gathering, slow dripping. And, 
in a broken voice, exquisitely gentle, in 
contrast to her friend’s high tones, she 
had defended herselfi—defended herself 
in the ablest possible manner, by apology, 
by self-accusation. She had been at her 
wits’ end how to help her darling. She 
had thought that all would be right be- 
tween them—them signifying Norah and 
Enniscorthy—could he but once hear the 
sound of her voice again. . . . She saw 
now~that she had been foolish, thought- 
less! She was so sorry; oh, so sorry! 
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Indeed, she was not one to bring luck to 
others. She would never strive to help 
even one she loved so dearly again. 
Everything she touched failed. Broken, 
broken life . . lonely, heart-weary! 
Oh! (Her face was hidden in her hands 
and she was sobbing now.) She would 
take her shadow quickly out of Norah’s 
young life. Norah, born for happiness, 
brilliance, power. . . . She, for sorrow, 
solitude, failure and despair. 

Needless to say that by this time 
Norah’s arms were about the forlorn one, 
Norah’s lips were imploring pardon, vow- 
ing eternal affection with every per- 
suasive word and kiss. 

Both therefore had the traces of tears 
on their countenances—in Mrs. Lance- 
lot’s case an interesting pallor heightened 
by blanc de Ninon and artfully shadowed 
eyelids; in Norah’s, frankly swollen lids 
and frankly reddened nose. 

Every one had the tact to avoid com- 
ment except poor Lady Challoner, whose 
kind heart was distressed by the evidence 
of trouble on her niece’s usually spring- 
bright face. 

Fortunately her attention was diverted 
by the thrilling interest of making Emerald 
Fanny’s acquaintance. At first the name 
excited an alarming flood of reminis- 
cence ; fortunately, no one but Coralie was 
able to follow the rambling utterances. 

“So Chiaro Scuro was wrong there!” 
she cried, hugging herself. “It wasn’t 
Emily, after all. You’re not Emily, 
really,” she asked, turning her pale, inno- 
cent eyes earnestly upon Mrs. Lancelot. 
“Dear me, no, of course not!” 

She quailed under the vindictive glance 
with which the widow met the inquiry. 
And, hugging herself more energetically 
than ever, lost the thread of her first idea. 

“But wasn’t it wonderful and delight- 
ful he should have been so right about 
Tuesdays and wheels? Of course I 
don’t mean delightful; you had an acci- 
dent, dear Coralie. But it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that the spirits cannot be 
wrong. Isn’t it?—And he said that 
emeralds would have such an influ- 
ence ” She stole a frightened look 
across the table at the widow, who, 
with her own eyes better under control, 
now regarded her sweetly back. “I 
wonder did he mean the name or the 














stone? It’s such a lovely stone! Oh, 
has anything happened about emeralds 
in this house?” 

“Hock,” said the General fiercely to 
the butler. “Jane, will you have hock?” 

“Yes,” interpolated Lady Gertrude 
in her pleasant matter-of-fact tone, 
“Reginald and I have given Mrs. 
Lancelot a collar with emeralds, which, 
we are glad to think, she likes. She 
will show it to you after lunch. And, 
strange to say, Jane, it was lost in the 
motor accident, and there was a tre- 
mendous excitement till it was found. So 
your prophet was right in two instances.” 

But Jane, with the uncanny sharp- 
ness which frequently accompanies a 
slight weakness of intellect, here turned 
her gaze in a perfect flutter of anxiety 
upon Sir Reginald. It wasn’t Gertrude 
who had given emeralds to the little 
white-faced widow opposite her, with 
those eyes that could look angry and 
sweet all in a moment—it was Ger- 
trude’s husband. And it was ver 
wrong. Jane had a husband herself; 
she would not like Caractacus, she 
meant Challoner, to do such a thing! 
(It required indeed an imagination as 
far-stretching as Jane’s to conjure up 
such a contingency! But Jane did so 
and with quite agitating results.) She 
was a wife herself; she knew that Ger- 
trude could not like it. And now, in 
her inchoate mind, the rags and tags of 
half-forgotten information began to 
rise and flutter like bits of straw in a 
wind. She remembered the discussion 
in her mother’s bedroom; the horrible 
revelations concerning Sir Reginald 
and a widow. The prophesied danger ; 
the evil results of Gertrude’s folly in 
inviting her under her roof. Not least, 
the psychic one’s cryptic warnings. 

Gertrude saw the emotions that 
passed over her sister’s countenance— 
the wild roll of Jane’s eyes from Mrs. 
Lancelot’s to the General; and, even 
as Lady Challoner opened her lips to 
speak, she intervened: 

“I am thinking of being very festive 
the day after to-morrow.—Norah, you 
don’t know what is in store for you. 
Your first dance! Yes, my dear, here, 
and quite impromptu and informal of 
course—to suit your years and the sud- 
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denness of the idea. Enniscorthy has 


. promised,” she looked down as she 


spoke, but she felt Norah’s start, knew 
without seeing the flush and quick light- 
ening of the young downcast face. “En- 
niscorthy has promised to bring all the 
dancing youth we want. And you, child, 
can ask all your girl friends.” 

She looked now, smiling, at her 
daughter. It was to find that, in her 
joy, the girl was clasping the widow’s 
hand. The mother went on smoothly ; 
yet it was perhaps this last discovery, 
insignificant as it appeared, that lent 
the cold note to her voice, seeming to 
point to the fact that, under all her 
courtesy, it was notice of dismissal she 
was delivering: 

“We hope, Mrs. Lancelot, that you 
will see your way to stay on till Satur- 
day, that we may have you at our little 
dance.” 

Emerald’s hand _ contracted on 
Norah’s. She flung a look at Sir Regi- 
nald. Only a few days ago, how sure 
an appeal that would have been. What 
met her now was an air of politeness, 
determinedly misunderstanding, and 
the words perfunctory and bland: 

“No, indeed, we cannot let you go 
before the dance.” 

“No, indeed,” echoed Norah, appar- 
ently heartlessly indifferent to the 
thought of her friend’s departure. “It 
will be such fun!—Oh mammy, 
mammy darling!” 

Her eyes were sparkling. She had 
quite unconsciously withdrawn her fin- 
gers from Emerald’s touch. 

“Little ungrateful cat!” thought 
Mrs. Lancelot, feeling upon every side 
the blighting bitterness of ingratitude. 

Into Jane’s faded orbs had come a 
pathetic reflection of Norah’s joy. 

“A dance,” she murmured. “Oh, 
dear Gertrude, how delightful!” She 
shook herself and turned wistfully to 
Coralie, obliquely murmuring, “I have 
not been to a dance for many years. 
And my trousseau pink satin dress is 
quite good still, the one with the gold 
embroideries, you know.” 

Gertrude overheard, as indeed she 
was meant to do. And leaning for- 


ward, she fixed her sister with a look 
of kindness, almost of tenderness: 
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“Yes, Jane dear, you will have to 
come and stay the night for it. And J 
- sure the pink satin will look beauti- 

ul. 

“Oh—” cried Jane, clasping her thin 
hands in rapture. “If Caractacus 
would only let me have the pearls!” 

“Caractacus!” echoed Lady  Ger- 
trude with a laugh. Her heart was 
light within her, light as it had not 
been for days. 

“She means Uncle Challoner,” gig- 
gled Coralie. 

“Oh, is Lord Challoner called Car- 
actacus ?—What an interesting name!” 
commented Mrs. Lancelot. 

“No, no,” said Jane, “that’s not his 
real name. Dear me, did I say Car- 
actacus? I meant Challoner, of course. 
It was Caractacus in a previous exist- 
ence.” 
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“Who?” asked Norah, who with up- 
bounding spirits found all the school- 
girl amusement in laughing at “poor 
Aunt Jane.” “Was Uncle Challoner your 
husband in a previous existence, too?” 

“No, dear, no. Not Challoner. . 
Caractacus was—” her eyes grew dis- 
traught. She pushed the wisp of hair 
from her forehead with feverish hands. 
—What dreadful thing might she be 
led to say before the child? Really 
psychic communications were extraor- 
dinarily thrilling, but one never quite 
knew where one was as to morality. 

“Caractacus,” said Coralie, coming 
gaily to the rescue, “is Aunt J.’s earth 
spirit—You needn’t grunt at me, 
Ernest, it’s puffectly true. I’ve person- 
ally made the acquaintance of Caracta- 
cus; and he’s a very remarkable person. 
He’s very much interested in Aunt J.” 


(To be continued) 
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In a recent issue I referred to the assur- 
ance of many magazine contributors that 
the country’s moral sense 
was still in motion, as the 


aoe ee ds. result of the “literature 
of exposure” and a cer- 
tain seismic presidential 
term. I questioned the rapidity of this 


“new movement” and expressed a doubt 
that anything very unusual had happened 
to us even at the fime of extreme maga- 
zine propulsion, anything, that is to say, 
of aconvulsive nature at all comparable to 
the paroxysms of those same magazines. 
Yet if we were not morally shaken, we 
were at least interested in a good many 
of the topics of shame which a year or 
sO ago were undergoing exposure, and 
there were tales of several cities running 
in the popular magazines at that time of 
which we should like now to read the 
sequels. The sudden cessation of maga- 
zine exposure was, I think, apart from 
moral grounds, rather a literary injustice. 
A picaresque romance of gangs and 
bosses would run through three numbers 
of a magazine, then stop as suddenly as 
a trust prosecution. I acquired at the 
time quite a taste for corrupt aldermen, 


but the means of gratifying it were soon 
abruptly denied. Whatever became of 
those interesting rascals? And how 
fared it with St. George and the Dragon 
—and that affair between Ormuzd and 
Ahriman (pronounced in the magazines 
Harriman), how did it turn out? Often 
the best things happened after the serial 
had ceased. That much I could gather 
from newspaper despatches (tantalising 
bits, no real story), but search Poole’s 
Index as I would I could find no maga- 
zine narrator resuming the thread of his 
plot. The latest graft trial in San 
Francisco has, for example, according to 
the newspapers, a court record of four 
million words, a mine of “vital human 
interest,” moral throbs and devilry— 
better material than went to the making 
of the whole San Francisco corruption 
magazine series down to the day it 
stopped. Assassination, suicide, perjuries 
and plots, theft of documents, bribing 
and out-bribing, corruption never so 
thick, lying never more ample—what 
more could one wish? Yet not one good 
consecutive magazine story of it in a 
year—San Francisco’s best year for 
literary purposes. Observe that this 




















criticism is merely literary, as befits the 
pages of this magazine. Let others take 
the civic measure of those magazine re- 
formers, early moral minute-men, muck- 
rakers, demi-socialists, whatever they 
were called. I dare say it may have been 
reform, for all it looks now so much 
like flirtation. I blame them here only 
as traitors to the common curiosity, who 
from having overdone many beginnings 
cheated us out of some very interesting 
consequences. ® 


And what befell the reformers them- 
selves? Apparently the republic has for- 
gotten even the names of its famous 
muckrakers. No one seems to know 
what they have been doing since. Swal- 
lowed up somewhere in popular maga- 
zinedom, deeply absorbed doubtless, but 
in what diverse things? It is an idle 
speculation, but I have often tried to 
figure to myself what some typical muck- 
raker has probably been up to since 
“graft” became obsolete for magazine 
uses, though lively enough elsewhere. I 
can guess him only from his magazine’s 
contents. Perhaps he was caught first in 
that timely balloon ascension. Perhaps 
he took a turn next with the negro prob- 
lem or with Abraham Lincoln when 
those two topics plunged again into the 
“public eye.” Perhaps the Emmanuel 
Movement drew him. Call anything a 
Movement and he would be likely to try 
and run with it a little way. He must 
have made several dabs at Prohibition as 
it fell in and out of the “public eye.” 
The accident to the “public eye” occurs, 
by the way, very systematically in popu- 
lar magazine journalism and must not 
be confounded with the burning of ques- 
tions. A “burning question” may not 
appear for two or three numbers and it 
seldom burns for more than four ; where- 
as the “public eye” is continuously get- 
ting people and things in it, being an 
astonishingly open feature that never 
blinks for man or insect. Probably 
most muckrakers went straight into pub- 
lic eye work, taking things just as they 
came—aeroplanes, poets’ birthdays, the 
direct primary, benzoate of soda, 
woman’s suffrage, war on house flies— 
happy in a variety that conformed to a 
natural coquetry of intellect. A few 
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deeper natures preferred no doubt the 
slower round of the “burning question” 
—Is New York sufficiently religious ?— 
How about a college education? Even 
this seems giddy enough. Fancy a life 
that hangs .precariously on the first 
blushes of “burning questions,” if I may 
mix a few figures of speech. Think of 
the danger of becoming interested, of 
carrying last year’s enthusiasm over into 
this, of the hair-breadth escapes from 
last month’s deepest convictions. There 
is always the risk that a man may retain 
some rational continuity of interest, 
utterly out of place in a popular maga- 
zine, likely, indeed, to wreck it. An ex- 
muckraker must have — successfully 
dropped at least fifty subjects in the last 
two years just in the nick of time to 
save their becoming food for reflection. 
As I said before I do not know the life, 
but am merely guessing at it from the 
magazines. It seems a hazardous sort of 
intellectual wild life not without a curi- 
ous interest. It is odd that no one 
should have thought of tracing the 
course of some muckraker since he dis- 
appeared. 

But cock-crow journalism has at least 
a cheerful meaning to those who prac- 
tise it, endowed, as they doubtless are, 
with temperaments of tough fibre and 
good spring, dominating routine, dis- 
guising perfunctoriness, looking forward 
to new subjects as to meals, sure of an 
appetite. Nor can it be denied that a 
buoyant enough mind may experience all 
the excitements of epoch-making, even 
when merely taking notes on the ac- 
couchement of the present moment. And 
if there is no great zest for the present 
subject there is always the joy of escap- 
ing the one before, and above all there 
is the sense of motion, of new births, 
new dawns, new movements, signs of the 
times, moral awakenings, sentimental 
earthquakes, and the general mountain- 
ous parturition of the mouse-like little 
particular. Not such a bad life after all 
—perhaps as good as journalism has to 
offer—and if one could by wishing trans- 
form himself into a successful writer he 
might do worse than change places with 
one of these same volatile reformers, 
punctual seers and quick forgetters, who 
can always have an early morning feeling 
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no matter what the time of day—glad 
hearts bursting with important moral an- 
nouncements, like canary-birds whose 
song hails with equal rapture the break- 
ing of day and the running of the sew- 
ing machine. © 


Most writers for the press have no 
such luck, being as a rule the victims of 
forced labour, unable to 
conceal its perfunctori- 
ness even from them- 
selves, thus sharing to 
some degree in the ennui 
they produce, which is never true of your 
bouncing reformer. Observe the mani- 
fest mental reluctance with which they 
approach required subjects, as when some 
famous person dies. There was for ex- 
ample the vast body of obligatory writ- 
ing about Meredith. Never again shall 
we see so many incompatible minds busy 
with George Meredith as during the 
brief perjod just closed, when by the 
burial custom of the press he became a 
“timely topic.” Thousands of “estimates 
and appreciations,” looking for the most 
part like black rosettes. Whose were 
the tired hands that made them? There 
is sometimes shown in undertakers’ win- 
dows the strange word “pinking,” of 
whose meaning I have never been quite 
sure. Perhaps “pinking” includes the 
writing of estimates and appreciations. 
No doubt it is organised like other trades. 
It would account for much in the liter- 
ary criticism of the day, identities of pat- 
tern, identities of filigree, if it could be 
traced to some organised trade group, 
a united order of pinkers, or something 
of the sort. Surely men would not write 
of one another as they do unless they 
were organised, regulated, socially fused, 
personally obliterated in one way or an- 
other, subdued as men that they might 
pull together as pinkers. There is cer- 
tainly no such common accord in human 
nature as appeared in print on the subject 
of Meredith, especially in that sad matter 
of Meredith’s “obscurity.”” There is a 
luminous passage in Beauchamp’s Career, 
showing the true effects of this obscurity 
on incompatible minds. It refers to 
Carlyle’s obscurity, but it applies as well 
to much of Meredith’s own. 


His favourite author was one writing of 


Meredith’s 
Obscurity 
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Heroes in (so she esteemed it) a style re- 
sembling either early architecture or utter 
dilapidation, so loose and rough it seemed; a 
wind-in-the-orchard style, that tumbled down 
here and there an appreciable fruit with un- 
couth bluster; sentences without commence- 
ments running to abrupt endings and smoke, 
like waves against a sea-wall, learned diction- 
ary words giving a hand to street slang, and 
accents falling on them haphazard, like slant 
rays from driving clouds; all the pages in a 
breeze, the whole book producing a kind of 
electrical agitation in the mind and the joints. 


This was the effect on the lady. To her the 
incomprehensible was the abominable, for she 


had her country’s high critical feeling; but he, 
while he could not quite master it, liked it. He 
had dug the book out of a bookseller’s shop 
in Malta, captivated by its title, and had, since 
the day of his purchase, gone at it again and 
again, getting nibbles of golden meaning by 
instalments, as with a solitary pick in a very 
dark mine, until the illumination of an idea 
struck him that there was a great deal more in 
the book than there was in himself. This was 
sufficient to secure the devoted attachment of 
the young Mr. Beauchamp. Rosamund sighed 
with apprehension to think of his unlikeness to 
boys and men among his countrymen in some 
things, Why should he hug a book he owned 
he could not quite comprehend? He said he 
liked a bone in his mouth; and it was natural 
wisdom, though unappreciated by women. A 
bone in a boy’s mind for him to gnaw and 
worry, corrects the vagrancies and promotes 
the healthy activities, whether there be mar- 
row in it or not. Supposing it furnishes only 
dramatic entcrtainment in that usually va- 
cant tenement, or powder-shell, it will be of 
service. 


A more variable quantity than Mere- 
dith’s obscurity would be hard to name. 
One would suppose no two honest men 
could bring back the same report of it. 
So, too, of his messages, teachings, deri- 
vations. He was a centrifugal force, 
sending minds about their business. 


We will make no mystery about it. I would 
I could. Those happy tales of mystery are 
as much my envy as the popular narratives of 
the deeds of bread and cheese people, for they 
both create a tideway in the attentive mind; 
the mysterious pricking our credulous flesh to 
creep, the familiar urging our obese imagina- 
tions to constitutional exercise. And oh, the 











refreshment there is in dealing with characters 
either contemptibly beneath us or supernat- 
urally above! My way is like a Rhone Is- 
land in the summer drought, stony, unattrac- 
tive, Aifficult between the two forceful streams 
of the unreal and the over-real, which delight 
mankind—honour to the conjurors! My peo- 
ple conquer nothing, win none; they are ac- 
tual, yet uncommon, It is the clockwork of 
the brain that they are directed to set in mo- 
tion—and poor troops of actors to vacant 
benches !—the conscience residing in thought- 
fulness which they would appeal to; and if 
you are there impervious to them, we are lost: 
back I go to my wilderness, where, as you per- 
ceive, I have contracted the habit of listening 
to my own voice more than is good. 


And the wilderness is merely that 
hinterland of larger natures where at first 
a few build huts claiming squatter sover- 
eignty, but where later almost any of us 
may comfortably ~ + down. 


A great many other ill-qualified per- 
sons have had their say about Pragma- 
tism, so why not I? To 


Philosophy be sure, I cannot settle 
in the offhand the question, 
Open What is Truth?—at 


least not so completely 
but that'a doubt may linger in some 
minds after I have spoken. But though 
I shall not insist on my authority as a 
metaphysican, I do set up as a con- 
noisseur of word-battles, with rather a 
pretty taste, never having missed, so far 
as I recall, any chance to overhear a 
literary altercation. Speaking, therefore, 
as an amateur of these savage spectacles, 
as a student of bitterness and rancour, 
of the lie given and returned, of the 
evasion, the cross-purpose, the word- 
trap, the moral bomb-shell, and the harsh 
laugh of logical supremacy, I do not 
hesitate to class the pragmatist polemics, 
in all that pertains to the noble art of 
wrangling, among the very best of re- 
cent misunderstandings. It is not too 
technical. Of course, if the anti-prag- 
matist really set out to find what the 
pragmatist was about, it might be diffi- 
cult for us to follow, but philosophers 
fight like other men, and combat is not 
interpretation. They had rather thump 
a pragmatist than explain him, and quite 
right, too, and most fortunate for us out- 
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siders, for a thump is easier than an ex- 
planation. That is why we simple folk 
may, without impropriety, attend these 
pragmatistic encounters, for controver- 
sies are never philosophic even when 
philosophy is the theme; and when once 
the philosopher loses his head there re- 
mains nothing about him that need abash 
a common person. 


Anti-pragmatism has recently won 
some remarkable verbal triumphs. The 
following passage occurs in Professor 
James B. Pratt’s newly published lectures 
on What is Pragmatism? 


And now, to make matters perfectly clear, 
let us apply to this radical pragmatic meaning 
of truth the same illustration which was used 
in the preceding lecture to bring out the 
exact meaning of the correspondence theory. 
Poor Peter, you will remember, has a tooth- 
ache, and John, who is thinking about his 
friend, has an idea that Peter has a tooth- 
ache. As for the pragmatist the truth of an idea 
means its “efficient working,” its “‘satisfactori- 
ness,” “the process of verification,” the truth 
of John’s idea will “consist in’’ its satisfactori- 
ness to John, in its efficient working, in its 
verifying itself. If it works, if it harmonises 
with John’s later experiences of Peter’s ac- 
tions, if it leads in a direction that is worth 
while, it is true (a statement to which, indeed, 
all might assent), and its truth consists in this 
working, this harmony, this verification proc- 
ess. John’s thought, the pragmatist insists, 
becomes true only when it has worked out 
successfully, only when his later experience 
confirms it by being consistent with it—for 
remember truth is not verifiability, but the 
process of verification. “Truth happens to an 
idea. It becomes true, is made true by events.” 
At the time when John had the thought about 
Peter the thought was neither true nor false, 
for the process of verification had not yet be- 
gun, nothing had as yet happened to the 
idea. It becomes true, is made true by events.” 
as John thought, but, all the same, John’s 
thought was not true. It did not become true 
until several hours afterward—in fact, we may 
suppose, not until Peter, having cured his 
toothache, told John about it. The thought, 
“Peter has a toothache,” thus as it happens, 
turns out not to have been true while Peter 
actually had the toothache, and to have become 
true only after he had ceased to have a tooth- 
ache. 
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In like manner, a writer in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review makes 
short work of Dr. Schiller’s essay on the 
Ambiguity of Truth— 


The reader who will, throughout this essay 
on the ambiguity of truth, substitute “butter” 
for “truth” and “margarine” for “falsehood,” 
will find that the point involved is one which 
has no special relevance to the nature of truth. 
There is “butter as claim,” ie., whatever the 
grocer calls butter; this, we will suppose, in- 
cludes margarine. There is “butter validated,” 
which is butter that, after the usual tests, has 
been found not to be margarine. But there is 
no ambiguity in the word “butter.” When the 
grocer, pointing to the margarine, says, “This 
is butter,’’ he means by “butter” precisely what 
the customer means when he says, “This is not 
butter.” To argue from the grocer’s language 
that “butter” has two meanings, one of which 
includes margarine, while the other does not, 
would be obviously absurd. Similarly when 
the rash man, without applying any tests, 
affirms “this belief is true,”’ while the prudent 
man, after applying suitable tests, judges “this 


belief is not true,” the two men mean the same . 


thing by the word “true,” only one of them 
applies it wrongly. Thus Dr. Schiller’s rea- 
sons for regarding “the specific character of 
the truth-predication” as unimportant are not 
valid. * 


The spirit of these remarks is plain to 
the least technical of observers. It is 
not philosophy; it is war. No man in 
philosophic mood would ever have con- 
trived that toothache pitfall; he would 
have doubted rather his own understand- 
ing. He would have consulted with 
pragmatists in advance—it was clearly a 
matter for consultation—and told them 
what a turn they had given him, how 
they seemed to say that if Peter had a 
toothache and John said so, John lied, but, 
of course, they could not mean it, and 
would they kindly explain what they did 
mean? And so of the Edinburgh man— 
he would have gone straight to Dr. 
Schiller with his butter question, more 
in curiosity than in hatred, and asked for 
a plain statement of the pragmatist view 
of the butter-margarine relation, which 
is, I believe, Butter is as butter does. 
By going to Dr. Schiller with his di- 
lemma he could easily have had both 
horns of it removed, but he did not wish 
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to do so. He wished to retain them for 
purposes of impalement. There you have 
the spirit of the conflict. When the battle 
mood is on him, one does not wish to 
understand the foeman. Time spent in 


understanding is time lost in battle, and 
no good word-fighter will ever seek an 
enemy’s meaning when there are verbal 
shifts by which that enemy can be proved 
insane. R 


It has been said that the peculiar sen- 
sitiveness of Americans to any form of 
foreign criticism, regard- 
less of its source, is fast 
passing away, but ob- 
serve the unmistakably 
- vengeful tone of this 
paragraph in a recent issue of the 
Springfield Republican: 


Mrs, Elinor Glyn’s observations of America 
are now in matured and permanent form. The 
kindness and amiability of her remarks in 
general may be inferred from what she says 
about her own sex in this dreadful country: 
“The faces of the women seem pasty and... 
look as if they lived a good deal in the dark.” 
Her most important discovery about the mien 
was ‘that “every man works just like our 
middle class.” Clearly, Mr. Roosevelt did 
a good day’s work when he snubbed Mrs. 
Elinor Glyn by refusing to invite her to a 
White House dinner. 


As a matter of fact, many of our 
newspapers have not changed their atti- 
tude in the slightest degree. Almost any 
sort of foreigner can still prick these 
patriots to retort. They resent the criti- 
cism even of the feeble-minded, and they 
ransack books that are quite too dull to 
read, apparently for the sole purpose of 
finding an excuse for patriotic exaspera- 
tion. To “observations” like this of 
Mrs. Elinor Glyn the natural response of 
the human mind is apathy. It may be 
that she met only pale women and busy 
men; or it may be that on meeting her 
all the women turned pale and all the 
men pleaded business ; but it is something 
that it is unnatural ever to wish to know 
because it is profoundly uninteresting. 
Yet these things not only reach the jour- 
nalistic mind; they rankle in it. News- 
paper patriotism is like a canker on the 
tongue, hunting always for a ragged 
tooth to brush against. In the opinion of 


The 
Wounds of 
Patriotism 
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the Springfield Republican it is not only 
possible for Mrs. Elinor Glyn to be kind 
or unkind to this country as a whole, but 
it even matters which she is. One might 
suppose that so long as there remained 
one potato-bug in Chicopee the Republi- 
can could spare no time to literary visi- 
tants of this class. But our way with our 
“observers” is still the wonder of the 
world. ® 


Nevertheless there are signs that our 
press as a whole is a little less watchful 
of criticism than it used to be. It does 
not reply to quite every one. It no 
longer defends us against the Saturday 
Review or the London Academy, or even 
clips the cruel passages. Yet the wrath 
of both these papers is_of the tra- 
ditional quality, sound in wind and fury 
and of true British sweep and certi- 
tude, the very sort of writing that used 
invariably to provoke retort. The Satur- 
day Review continues to call us a nation 
of swindlers, and Lord Alfred Douglas 
of the Academy is indefatigable, insult- 
ing “America” as no grand division of 
the earth’s surface was ever insulted be- 
fore. In the old days they would not 
have escaped detection. Apparently 
there is now a degree of personal insig- 
nificance that will shelter even a hostile 
Briton from rebuke, and I believe the 
time is slowly approaching when foreign 
mediocrity may attack this country with 
the utmost fury and escape unscathed. 
Another sign of our growing negligence 
was the publication last year of Ameri- 
can Sketches by Mr. Charles Whibley. 
It was little noticed by our press and did 
not even appear in an American edition, 
although it was quite severe. Mr. Whib- 
ley was disappointed in Niagara Falls, 
disgusted with our use of the word “com- 
mutation,” shocked by Chicago, bored 
in Boston, discomfited in short by almost 
everything to which he was not accus- 
tomed. Wherever he went he carried the 
pride of maladjustment, the solemn 
British joy of incomprehension. It is a 
book that would have inflamed many 
patriots and perhaps gone through sev- 
eral American editions in the brave days 
of old. To-day, I believe, I am its 
only reader, and I am too lukewarm a 
patriot to blame any man for being 
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shocked by Chicago or bored in Boston. 
There is merely a literary objection to 
writings of this class: they are the prod- 
ucts of minds incapable of adventure. 
This probably accounts for the occasional 
lapse of newspaper patriotism. It does 
not pursue quite every volume of Ameri- 
can “impressions.” It will occasionally 
overlook an enemy that Nature has been 
at some pains to conceal. 


» 


It is not often that I rise, in these 
columns, to appreciable heights of moral 
grandeur, but I intend to 

A do so now, having read 
Momentary those addresses to the 
Elevation senior class in the news- 
papers, and having but 

just now emerged from a fairly typical 
alumni dinner. I stand before you to- 
day, Mr. President, brother alumni and 
distinguished guests, brimming with the 
spirit of your recent addresses. I, too, 
have my generalities and my truisms, and 
it will do you no harm to listen in your 
turn to my somewhat nasal moral sing- 
song. Through a chain of flowery Junes, 
reaching far beyond the memory of men 
now living, may be traced both the form 
and the substance of your speeches. For 
no law of nature seems more sure than 
this great law of Commencement gravita- 
tion, whereby it is ruled that the heavy 
bodies of like distinguished sons shall 
fall in like manner upon their subjects. 
Such is the force of tradition, and this is 
the tradition of June, that for many days 
the minds of our youth shall be soused 
in the cant of their elders and a land al- 
ready drugged with optimism shall again 
be overdosed. But a _ time-honoured 
tradition, gentlemen, is not necessarily a 
good tradition, as we know from that 
most ancient and best beloved of human 
institutions, the lie. Here let us pause to 
consider the peril concealed in what may 
be called American college platform 
English, that is to say, the large, loose, 
general and roseate language you have 
just employed. It is ambiguous; there 
is room in it, alas! for wicked things. 
Your alma mater has grown richer; so 
has the lie. She has a larger entering 
class than in any past year of her history; 
so has the lie. She has added several 




































































new courses, each with an endowed 
professorship; so has that older but no 
less progressive institution—that incom- 
parable alma mater by your own tests of 
alma-maternity, for are not her alumni 
the most numerous, the most glorious and 
the most loyal of them all? For the tests 
are still only success and numbers. Still 
that doxology of success and numbers. 
Still after fifty Junes the young man 
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“going forth into the world” may learn 
from his oratorical elders only the piety 
of success and the wisdom of numbers. 
The “plain people” still perceive that 
your Commencement exhortation will, 
after drawing off the water, yield only 
that. I rise for one moment on the 
backbone of this republic to inquire, Is 
this well? 


F, M., Colby. 
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Essays: Literary, Critical and Historical. 
By Thomas O’Hagan, M.A., Ph.D. 


The essays which make up this volume 
are as follows: “A Study of Tenny- 
son’s ‘Princess’ ;”’ an and History 
Teaching Falsehood;” “The Study and 
Interpretation of Literature;’” “The 
Degradation of Scholarship;” “The 
Italian Renaissance and the Popes of 
Avignon.” With the exception of 
“Degradation of Scholarship’ these 
essays have appeared during the past 
few years in the American Catholic 
Review and Champlain Educator. 


Small, Maynard and Company: 
Wild Pastures. By Winthrop Packard. 

A series of nature essays which orig- 
inally appeared in the Boston Evening 
Transcript. Mr. Packard tells of a 
summer’s wanderings in wild New Eng- 
land pastures, 


VERSE 
Broadway Publishing Company: 

The Revellers. The Choruses of_ the 
Bacchai of Euripides and The Third 
Book of Lucretius. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse by Rev. R. E. McBride, A.M. 

Being translations of two interesting 
portions of ancient literature. 
Henrietta E. Bromwell (Denver, Colo.) : 
The Song of the Wahbeek. A Poem. By 
Henry Pelham Holmes Bromwell. 
Besides the long poem, “The Song of 
the Wahbeek,”’ which tells of the life of 
a people who occupied the country be- 
fore the coming of the Indians, there 
are eight short miscellaneous poems. 
J. H. Furst Company (Baltimore, Md.): 
The Poésies Divérses of Antoine Furetiére. 


Edited with Introduction, Notes and Glos- 

sary by Isabelle Bronk, 
_ Being a partial reprint from the edi- 
tion of 1664. The introduction has been 
divided into four parts, as follows: 
“Sketch of Furetiére’s Life;” “The 
Poésies Divérses;’’ “Furetiéres’s Other 
Poetical Works;” and “Furetiére and 
Boileau.” 


John é asa and Company (Louisville, 

y.): 

A Miracle of St. Cuthbert and Sonnets. By 
R. E. Lee Gibson, 

The poem is based on an old English 
legend which tells of the loss and sub- 
sequent recovery of a valuable copy of 
the Gospels, written in honour of St. 
Cuthbert. In addition to this title poem 
there are about seventy-five sonnets. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
Ad Miriam, By Frederick Houk Law. 
A collection of one hundred short 
poems. 
Sherman, French and Company: 
Saint Peter. By Richard Arnold Greene. 


This poem treats of some of the trials 
and experiences of Saint Peter. 


ART, MUSIC, DRAMA 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 

The Orchestral Instruments and What They 
Do. A Primer for Concert-Goers. By 
Daniel Gregory Mason, 

The author’s aim here is to “assist the 
concert-goer in recognising the various 
orchestral instruments, both by sight 
and by hearing, and to stimulate his 
perception of the thousand and one 
beauties of orchestral colouring. 


Broadway Publishing Company: 


The Spirit of the Woods. By Edward 
Gruse. 


A comedy in five acts, 





















Henry Holt and Company: 


The German Drama of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Dr. Georg Witkowski, 
Professor in the University of Leipzig. 
Authorised Translation from the Second 
German Edition. By L. E. Horning. 


The book is divided into five head- 
ings, representing chronologically the 
distinct periods which marked German 
dramatic literature during the nine- 
teenth century: “The German Drama 
at the End of the Eighteenth Century ;” 
“The German Drama from 1800-1830 5” 
“The German Drama from 1830-1885 ;”’ 
“The German Drama from 1885-1900;” 
and “The Product of the Century.” 
Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Ludwig, 
Wildenbruch, Sudermann, Hauptmann, 
and minor dramatists receive attention. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Plays. The Silver Box. 
John Galsworthy. 


The last-mentioned play, Strife, has 
recently been produced in London and 
will shortly be seen on the American 
stage. 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY 


Houghton, Miflin Company: 

The Autobiography of Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler. With a Supplementary Memoir 
by his Wife. 

An account of the interesting life of 
Professor Shaler, a man prominent in 
science and education. A Kentuckian 
by birth, he came to Harvard in the 
prey just preceding the Civil War. 

ter he served in the Union Army and 
then as Professor of Geology in Har- 
vard University and as Dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School. 


The Macmillan Company: 
My Memoirs. By Alexandre 
Translated by E. M. Waller. 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. 


Volume VI--completes the set and 
covers the period from 1832-1833. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
William Blake. By Basil De Selincourt. 


Embracing the latest and most ex- 
haustive researches and containing many 
new conclusions concerning Blake of 
ong literary and artistic importance. 

he work includes chapters on Blake’s 
“Life,” “His Secret,” “His Conception 
of Love,” “His Madness,” “His Theo- 
ries of Art,” “Blake the Artist,” etc. 
There are forty full-page reproductions 
of Blake’s most famous pictures. 


Joy. Strife. By 


Dumas. 
With an 


The Young Churchman Company: 
Grant, the Man of Mystery. By Colonel 
Nicholas Smith. 
The volume is dedicated to “the 
memory of Ulysses S. Grant and to the 
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soldiers and sailors of the Grand Army 
of the Republic.” It gives an account 
of the life of the man as a soldier and 
as a statesman. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, POLITICS, 
PHILOSOPHY 
Samuel A. Bloch (Chicago, IIil.): 

The New Ethics. J. Howard Moore, 
Instructor in Zoology, Crane Manual 
Training High School, Chicago. 

A revised edition. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


What Is Physical Life? Its Origin and 
Nature. By William Hanna Thomson, 
M.D., LL.D. 

Dr. Thomson treats his subject under 
the following chapter headings: ‘The 
Darwinian and Other Theories About 


Physical Life ;’ : “Reproduction and 
Heredity ;” “The Unicellular Micro- 
organisms the Oldest and Still the 


Largest Division of the Living King- 
dom;’’ “The Metazoa, or the Multicel- 
lular Forms of Life;” ““The Great Food 
Question ;” “‘Adaptations;” and “As to 
Ourselves.” 


B, W. Dodge and Company: 


Are the Dead Alive? The Problem of 
Psychical Research that the World’s Lead- 
ing Scientists are Trying to Solve, and the 
Progress They Have Made. By Fremont 
Rider. 

A popular review of recent progress in 
psychical research in part founded on a 
series of articles which has appeared 
during the past winter in the Delineator. 
Mr. Rider says that he presents no 
theory and takes no side, but tries only 
to give a selection of typical observed 
facts and certain unbiased inferences 
which may logically be drawn from 
them. To this volume have been con- 
tributed statements of their personal be- 
lief by Sir Oliver Lodge, Count Leo 


Tolstoi, Dr. Cesare Lombroso, Dr. V. 
Maxwell, Professor William Barrett, 
William T. Stead, Andrew Lang, Sir 
William Crookes, Dr. Charles Richet, 
Dr. Filippo Bottazzi, Camille Flam- 
marion, Proteus William James, and 
Others. 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 
A BC of Philosophy. By Grace F. Lands- 
berg. 

The author states that she has not 
written her book for scholars, but for 
those who in some cases would be glad 
to, and in all cases should, have some 
notions on so important a subject as 
Philosophy. She pronounces it nothing 
more than a school book, a primer, or 
the A B C of Philosophy. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 
The Home of the Soul. By Charles Wagner. 
Translated from the French by Laura 
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Sanford Hoffmann, With an Introduction 
by Lyman Abbott, D.D., LL.D. 

This is the first volume issued by Mr. 
Wagner since he established in Paris 
an institution for religious culture 
which he has named “The Home of the 
Soul.” Mr. Wagner has aimed to 
establish a dwelling warm and hospit- 
able, for those who have, or seek to 
acquire a soul truly spiritual. This new 
book contains the bulk of the messages 
he has delivered to his congregation. 


Harper and Brothers: 
The Ether of Space. By Sir Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S. 


In the Library of Living Thought. 
In a brief preface the author writes, 
“Investigation of the nature and proper- 
ties of the Ether of Space has long been 
for me the most fascinating branch of 
Physics, and I welcome the opportunity 
of attempting to make generally known 
the conclusions to which I have so far 
been led on this great and perhaps in- 
exhaustible subject.” 


Little, Brown and Company: 


The Harvest Within. Thoughts on the Life 
of the Christian. By A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Captain, U. S. Navy. 

The underlying theme of this work is 
the mystical relation of the individual 
life of the Christian man, and the cor- 
porate life of the Christian Church, to 
the life of God in Jesus Christ. The 
subject is treated under the following 
headings: ‘“‘Power;” “Likeness;” “In- 


tercourse;” “Fulfilment;” “Hope;” and . 


“The Practical in Christianity.”’ 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
(For Columbia University.) 


An Introduction to the Sources Relating to 
the Germanic Invasions. By Carlton 
Huntley Hayes, Ph.D. 


Transportation and Industrial Development 
in the Middle West. By William F. 
Gephart, Ph.D. 


Social Reform and the Reformation. By 
Jacob Salwyn Schapiro, Ph.D. 


Responsibility for Crime. An Investigation 
of the Nature and Causes of Crime and a 
Means of its Prevention. By Philip A. 
Parsons, Ph.D. 


The Conflict Over Judicial Powers. In the 
United States to 1870. By Charles Grove 
Haines, Ph.D, 

A Study of the Population of Manhattan- 
ville. By Howard Brown Woolston, Ph.D. 

Studies in History, Economics and 

Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of 

Political Science of Columbia University. 
Charles E. Merrill Company: 


The Mental Man. An Outline of the Funda- 


mentals of Psychology. By Gustav Gott- 
lieb Wenzlaff, M.A, 
Written from the point of view, not 
of the schoolmaster or theorist, but of a 
student and close observer of the human 
mind in its various states and workings. 
While written primarily as a text-book 
for schools and colleges, The Mental 
Man affords profitable reading for sum- 
mer schools, teachers’ institutes, reading 
circles, etc. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


The Power of Self-Suggestion. By Rev. 
Samuel McComb, D.D. 
Originally delivered by the author as 
a lecture. It is now issued in book form 
in the “hope that it may prove useful in 
helping some to know the power of a 
larger life.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


No Refuge but in Truth. By Goldwin 
Smith. 

Second edition, enlarged. In this vol- 
ume, which pertains to religious faith, 
the author treats of such subjects as 
“Man and His Destiny;” “New Faith 
Linked with Old;” “The Limit of Evo- 
lution ;” ““The Immortality of the Soul ;” 
“Is There to be a Revolution in 
Ethics?” and “The Religious Situation.” 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 


The Apostle of Alaska. The Story of 
William Duncan of Metlakahtla. By John 
W. Arctander, LL.D. 

Being an account of the work and ex- 
periences of the missionary, William 
Duncan, during the fifty years which he 
spent among the Indians of British 
Columbia and Alaska. 


Sherman, French and Company: 


Religion and Life. Chapel Addresses by 
Members of the Faculty of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

Containing sixteen addresses: “Intel- 
lectual Virtue;” “A Definition of Re- 
ligion ;’’ “Universality of the Religious 
Sentiment ;” “The Present God;” “The 
Joy of Religion;” “The Prophet’s 
Function ;” “Jesus’ Doctrine of Salva- 
tion;’” “The True Atonement;” “The 
Family of God;” “A Social Gospel ;” 
“Jesus the Fulfilment;” “Promise and 
Fulfilment ;” “The Invisible Humanity 
of God;” “The Servile Life and the 
Filial Life;” “The Choice of a Voca- 
tion;’ and “Retribution Here and 
Hereafter.” 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION 


The Grafton Press: 


Spain of To-day. A Narrative Guide to the 
Country of the Dons. With Suggestions 














for Travellers. By Joseph Thompson 


Shaw. 


This description of the country, the 
author states, was compiled from memo- 
randa written each evening after his 
party had returned from a day of ex- 
ploration and sight-seeing. The account 
of the Spain of to-day is prefaced with a 
chapter containing suggestions for any 
who may contemplate making a trip 
through the country. In connection with 
this chapter is given a map of Spain. 


Houghton, Méflin Company: 


Our Naval War With France. 
W. Allen. 


An account of the hostilities between 
the United States and France during the 
last years of the eighteenth century. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


The Andean Land (South America). By 
Chase S. Osborn. 


An account of South America, show- 
ing its recent progress. Mr. Osborn 
gives routes of travel and such sugges- 
tions as he himself found valuable in 
Panama to Patagonia and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The text is sup- 
plemented by sixty illustrations and 
three maps. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


Italian Highways and Byways from a 
Motor Car. By Francis Miltoun. Pictures 
by. Blanche McManus. 


In the opening chapter Mr. Miltoun 
writes that along the highways and by- 
ways runs the itinerary of the author 
and illustrator of this book and that 
they have thus been able to view many 
of the beauties and charms of the coun- 
tryside which have been unknown to 
most travellers in Italy in these days of 
the modern railway. The volume con- 
tains about eighty illustrations, a num- 
ber of which are in colour. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Columbia River. Its History, Its 
Myths, Its Scenery, Its Commerce, By 
William Denison Lyman. 

Professor Lyman, who has spent the 
greater part of his life in the Columbia 
Valley, has gathered historical, descrip- 
tive, and illustrative matter of rare in- 
terest, and has woven his various ma- 
terials into a connected narrative which 
will vividly hold before the reader the 
momentous details of thé exploration, 
development, and present appearance of 
the great river of the Pacific North- 
west. 





By Gardner 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


American History. By James Alton James, 
Professor of History in Northwestern 
University, and Albert Hart Sanford, 
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Professor of History in the Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, State Normal School. 

The following extract from the pref- 
ace will show the aim of the authors in 
regard to this work: “It has been the 
aim of the authors of this book to give 
the main features in the development of 
our nation, to explain the America of 
to-day, its civilisation and its traditions. 
In order to do this it was necessary to 
select topics from the various fields of 
human activity, the polifical, industrial, 
social, educational, and religious. Em- 
phasis has been placed upon the fact that 
the position the United States occupies 
among the great nations is due primarily 
to the achievements of men and women 
in these fields.” 


Sturgis and Walton: 


Wanderings in South America, the North- 
West of the United States and the Antilles, 
in the Years 1812, 1816, 1820 and 1824. 
With original instructions for the Perfect 
Preservation of Birds, Etc. By Charles 
Waterton. 

A new edition including a memoir of 
the author by Norman Moore, M.D. 
With illustrations and a brief introduc- 
tion by Charles Livingston Bull. 


FICTION 
D. Appleton and Company: 


The Master Builders. 
Dunning. 


On the eve of “war with the United 
States a foreign power contrives to 
secure a very powerful warship in 
course of construction in a Maine ship- 
yard. The foreman of the yard, who, 
owing to a lack of interest on the part 
of the late owner’s son, is obliged to 
take matters into his own hands, de- 
termines that the ship when completed 
shall be landed at Portsmouth to join 
the American fleet there. When the 
vessel is ready for sailing, Hector 
Trentin, the son of the old shipbuilder, 
suddenly awakens to his responsibility 
in the matter, and without the knowledge 
of the foreman boards the ship. An 
officer of the foreign power and a force 
of men also conceal themselves on board 
the vessel. Trentin, after a quarrel with 
the foreman, who, though capable in the 
shipyard, is helpless at sea, assumes 
command, succeeds in conquering the 
foreign officer and his men, and finally 
brings the warship safely to Portsmouth. 
A battle takes place almost immediately, 
in which the new cruiser, in command 
of Trentin, wins the day for the 
American fleet. 


By James Edmund 


The Lady Without Jewels. By Arthur 
Goodrich. 
Having quarrelled with his father, 


Tom Duncan starts off to Europe to 








The Toll of the Sea. 
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seek his own fortune. On board the 
steamer he meets and falls in love with 
Jane Spencer, who, with her companion, 
Marie Annabelle Smith, intends to travel 
in “un-Baedekered ways” in Europe. 
Miss Spencer dislikes jewelry and is en- 
tirely unadorned by it, while her com- 
panion has a great fondness for it. The 
main experience the young women have 
on their trip is to find themselves the un- 
willing guests of an eccentric German 
nobleman, Count Harold of Ardenelles, 
who, upon seeing Miss Spencer and 
learning of her distaste for jewels, re- 
members an old prophecy that he will 
find his happiness in marrying a “lady 
without jewels.” He thereupon decides 
to marry her, though Marie Annabelle is 
more to his liking. Miss Spencer calls 
Duncan to her rescue, and it is left for 
the young man to straighten out his own 
affairs, as, through some misunder- 
standing, he is considered the husband of 
a fascinating little Spanish woman, then 
to help the bankrupt Count of Arden- 
elles out of the clutches of the money- 
lender, and win for himself the love of 
Jane Spencer. 
By Roy Norton. 
According to a prediction made by a 
great scientist, Professor Martinez, the 
whole of the Pacific coast is swept into 
the sea as the result of a terrible earth- 
quake. Prior to the date for which the 


Professor had predicted the earthquake, 
the government, in accordance with his 


instructions, sent troops to the coast to 
see that the people were all removed to 
the hills. After a number of vessels 
had gone forth to sea and failed to re- 
turn, the Seattle is sent to South 
America to locate the trouble. They 
suddenly come upon a new land which 
had been thrown up by the earthquake. 
This land they find inhabited by a rem- 
nant of the Aztecs, who had transported 
themselves from the Andes Mountains 
by means of radioplanes. Here also are 
found a number of the missing scientists 
sent out by the United States Govern- 
ment to chart the Southern Pacific and 
now held by the Aztecs as prisoners. 
Through their discovery of the power- 
ful properties of radium and their in- 
vention of the radioplane these Aztecs 
are in a position to make war with the 
rest of the world and to utterly destroy 
it. One faction, however, is in favour 
of insuring peace to the world, and after 
considerable conflict wins out. 


Richard G. Badger: 
Dyke’s Corners, 


By E. Clarence Oakley. 


A tale of life in a typical Western 
town. The hero, a_ happy-go-lucky 
mortal that nothing seems to trouble, 
tomes into the town a stranger and 
opens the only real photographic studio 


for miles around. He soon becomes the 
butt of all the town jokes on account 
of his instinctive inventive genius. 


The Ball Publishing Company: 


The 


Hand of God. By Cora Bennett 


Stephenson. 


A tale of the Philistines, the theme 
of which is the story of Samson and 
Delilah. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company 


The Dreamer. 


(Richmond, Va.): 
A Romantic Rendering of 


the Life-Story of Edgar Allan Poe. By 
Mary Newton Stanard. 


This study of Edgar Allan Poe, poet 
and man, the author writes, is simply 
an attempt to make something like a 
finished picture of the shadowy sketch 
the biographers, hampered by the limita- 
tions of proved fact, must, at best, give 
us. “To this end,” she says, “I have 
used the story-teller’s license to present 
the facts in picturesque form. Yet I 
believe I have told a true story—true 
to the spirit if not to the letter—for I 
think I have made Poe and the other 
persons of the drama do nothing they 
may not have done, say nothing they 
may not have said, feel nothing they may 
not have felt.’’ 


Brentano’s: 
A False Position. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 


A story of social life in England. 
Left almost destitute the heroine resorts 
to the only way out of her difficulty 
which presents itself, and that is mar- 
riage with a man she does not love. The 
complications that ensue are due to the 
fact the heroine and her husband’s 
nephew decide to keep to themselves the 
knowledge of their trifling love affair a 
few years before her marriage. 


Broadway Publishing Company: 


The Rural School-Teacher; 


or, A Double 


West Virginia Love Story. By Buchanan 
White. 


An 


The author spent more than thirty 
years of his life in the cause of educa- 
tion, and his book covers a wide range 
of observation and personal experience. 
It contains numerous sentimental refer- 
ences to loyalty to the home and the 
schools, and presents comprehensive 
views of patriotic devotion. It presents 
the various love stages from its inception 
in youth to its happy culmination in the 
bonds of matrimony. 


Amateur Performance. By Elmer 


Evinson. 


The chief plot of this love story 
centres about the strange death of a 
wealthy physician. 
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The C. M. Clark Publishing Company (Boston, 


Mass.): 


The Bell Cow. By Bryant E. Sherman. 


A tale of rural life. The author says 
that his story is to a great extent true 
and that most of the characters are real 
people. His purpose has been to picture 
the comedy and pathos of country life 
just as he himself lived it. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


The Whirl. A Romance of Washington So- 
ciety. By Foxcroft Davis. 


The hero, who is connected with the 
English embassy at Washington, falls 
in love with the ward of a congressman. 
She is a beautiful Kentucky girl. To 
disturb his peace of mind, an English- 
woman with whom, early in life, he had 
had a love affair, comes to Washington, 
and in her mad jealousy insists upon 
being presented to her rival. She mar- 
ries a United States senator, but is the 
cause of ruining his career. After an 
absence of some years the Englishman, 
formerly secretary at the embassy, re- 
turns to Washington as ambassador. 
Again the Englishwoman comes into his 
life, and in order to retrieve her social 
position demands that she be received 
by his wife. Still averse to having his 
wife associate with the woman, he has 
about made up his mind to resign, when 
circumstances arise which render this 
step unnecessary. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 


Ezekiel. By Lucy Pratt. 


Ezekiel is a little negro boy who at- 
tends the Whittier School at the Hamp- 
ton Institute. He~possesses the usual 


in which she meets this terrible situa- 
tion, and the manner in which happiness 
comes to her and the man she loves, 
make an interesting tale. 


Mike Flannery. On Duty and Off. By 
Ellis Parker Butler. 


Three short stories which have al- 
ready appeared in magazine form. The 
first, “Just Like a Cat,” relates to Mike’s 
trials and tribulations over a cat which 
was received dead at the express office 
in which he was employed as agent. In 
making his report on the consignment 
and its non-delivery he endeavours to 
find a “swell worrd fer dead” to use in 
his letter to the “swell clerks in New 
Yorrk.” The receipt of his report that 
the cat is “deseased” causes no end of 
trouble and misunderstanding. 


The Naulahka. A Story of West and East. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


Issued in the Pocket Edition of Mr. 
Kipling’s works. 


Duffield and Company: 
Elizabeth Visits America. By Elinor Glyn. 


After a quarrel with her husband, who 
goes off to Africa to shoot big game, 
Elizabeth visits America in company 
with some friends. She spends some 
time in New York, goes for a few days 
to a country place on Long Island, 
visits Philadelphia and Chicago, and 
then travels in a private car out to the 
coast and back. In a series of letters 
to her mother in England Elizabeth 
gives her impressions of American 
people and things. 


E. P. Dutton and Company: 


vivid imagination of his own people and The Sword of the Lord. A Romance of the 
amuses every one with the strange tales Time of Martin Luther. By Joseph 
which he invents. His good nature Hocking. 


prompts him to make all sorts of prom- 
ises, many of which he- fails to keep. 
Despite his innumerable faults he en- 
dears himself to all. 


Michael Thwaites’s Wife. By Miriam 
Michelson. 


The story of twin sisters who have 
been from childhood bafflingly alike, 
yet utterly different in character, and 


The opening scene is set in England 
when the hero is chosen by King Henry 
VIII to undertake the responsibility of 
conveying a beautiful German princess 
from her own country to England. The 
plotting and scheming, the adventures 
and narrow escapes attending the com- 
mission, furnish the action for this his- 
torical romance. 


one of their games is to exchange names RF. Fenno and Company: 
and personalities for a day. Trix is un- 
controlled and brilliant and selfish ; Tess, 


Tempered Steel. A Romance. By Herbert 
“the good one,” in most ways the exact S. Mallory. 


opposite; and the philosophical old 
father, who has studied them from birth, 
declares that the latter has all the moral 
sense of the pair. By a most interest- 
ing and convincing chain of circum- 
stances Tess finds herself thrust irre- 
sistibly into the place of her dearly 
loved sister, who has run away from her 
husband—and has to confess that she 
herself cares for this brother-in-law, 
who thinks her his own wife, The way 


A romance of medieval England in 
which the heroine falls in love with her 
husband’s friend, whom he had sent as 
his messenger to ask for her hand 
and who acted as his proxy at the 
marriage ceremony. Through a mis- 
understanding she believes the friend to 
be her husband. Beaupré, the proxy, 
and a gallant young knight, fights against 
his love for his friend's ” wife and she 
eventually falls in love with the Earl 
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of Nordene, her husband, and wins his 
forgiveness. 


Forbes and Company: 


The 


Full Glory of- Diantha. By Mrs. 


Philip Verrill Mighels. 


The scene shifts from New York to 
a mining camp in the West and then 
back to New York. Diantha March 
refuses to marry a New York man who 
had asked her to become his wife on the 
ground that he was not the ideal man of 
her dreams. They come to an agree- 
ment whereby she is to go out West, and 
if she fails while there to meet her ideal 
man she is to return and marry Stanley 
Everton, She meets the man of her 
dreams, or rather thinks he is such, while 
they are at Boulder Camp, but when 
later she sees him day after day in New 
York, with his surroundings entirely 
changed, she realises that he falls far 
short of the standard she has set and 
finally bestows her love upon the once 


The Runaway Place. 


knowledge concerning the young man’s 
habits and also the family connections 
makes his position an extremely difficult 
one. His affairs become greatly en- 
tangled before he is able to make known 
his identity and in other ways vindicate 
himself. 


Homespun, A ay 4 of Some New England 


Folk. By Lottie Blair Parker. 


_A humorous tale of New England 
village life by the author of the plays 
ed Down East and Under Southern 

ies. 


A May Idyl of Man- 
hattan. By Walter Prichard Eaton and 
Elsie Morris Underhill. 


Childhood fancies, whims and recol- 
lections form the chief charm of the 
book, though the characters degenerate 
into grown-ups now and then. The 
“Runaway Place’ of the story is 
Central Park. 


rejected suitor. 


H. C. Hensel (Chicago): 
Knight of the Twentieth Century. Letters 


Houghton, Mifflin Company: 


Gambolling with Galatea. A Bucolic 
Romance. By Curtis Dunham. Illustrated 
by Oliver Herford. 





from My Friend, the Knight. 


The “Knight” is portrayed as follows: 
“The Knight weighs two hundred and 
seventy pounds, stands six feet three, 
well built, and has had athletic training. 
He had been an unostentatious carpen- 
ter, dreaming of the need of a muscular 
Christianity that would go about the 
world punishing meanness and reward- 
ing virtue. Falling heir to a small for- 
tune, his dream was made real.”” Among 
other incidents he tells how he cured 
two automobilists of speeding and how 
he punished a Chicago railroad mag- 
nate. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


The 


Less Than Kin. 


Long Gallery. By Eva Lathbury. 


This romance is dominated by the in- 
fluence of dead ancestors, whose pic- 
tures hang in the long gallery of South- 
ern Court in England. Three unusually 
attractive women are the leading figures. 
The oldest is one whose mystery is con- 
nected with The Long Gallery. 


By Alice Duer Miller. — 


Owing to his close connection with a 
South American revolutionist, the hero 
deems it advisible to leave the country 
secretly. Having departed from his 
own home in the United States under 
such circumstances as to make it im- 
possible for him to return except under 
an assumed name, he takes the name of 
a young man who has just died in South 
America and whom he resembles greatly. 
Upon his return to the United States 
he is received into the family of the 
man he impersonates, and his lack of 


Love’s Privilege. 


Galatea, her brother, who is a poet, 
and her lover, the artist, rent a cottage 
for the summer. The Professor, who 
owned the cottage, kept a number of 
animals about, such as a pig, a bull 
calf, a colt, a dog, and a goat. The 
Professor believed in equal rights for 
man and beast, and to the delight of 
the animals lived up to his belief. Upon 
the arrival of the new occupants of the 
cottage the intelligent animals continued 
to take advantage of the privileges 
given them by the Professor, and as a 
result some of the situations they bring 
about are very humorous. 


Laird and Lee: ; 
Uncle Bob and Aunt Becky’s Exciting Trip 


and the Strange Romance of Tom and 
Ruth. By Herschel Williams. 


Starting from their farm in Maine, in 
an ox-cart, the quaint couple and their 
adopted daughter visit the principal 
cities, finally going to the Seattle Ex- 
position. Uncle Bob gets into all sorts 
of mix-ups and keeps Aunt Becky busy 
watching him. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


By Stella M. During. 


A mystery story which won one of the 
three one thousand dollar prizes offered 
by the Chicago Record-Herald, in which 
paper it recently appeared. The plot is 
concerned with a murder, and the solu- 
tion of the mystery which surrounds it 
seems to baffle all who make any at- 
tempt to unravel it. The scene is laid 
in a suburb of London. 
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The Winning Chance. By 
Dejeans. 


Mrs. Dejeans’s first novel, which she 
states she wrote in two and one-half 
months’ time in the simplest language 
she knew, has for its theme the big 
problem of the American girl who en- 
ters upon a business career. 


The Woman in Question, By John Reed 
Scott. 

The scene is in a country place 
near Charleston, South Carolina. 
The trouble and mystery arises 
through the marriage of a_ very 
wealthy girl to a worthless man, 
who simply wanted her money and 
whom she had known but a week when 
she married him. After a month they 
are separated and do not meet again 
for ten years. The tragedy which fol- 
lows is the result of her refusal to meet 
his demands for seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 


Elizabeth 


Little, Brown and Company: 


The Kingdom of Earth. By Anthony 
Partridge. 

Bergeland is the imaginary kingdom 
of the story, and the hero, who is the 
Crown Prince, plots to overthrow the 
throne to which he is heir. He has the 
reputation of leading the dissolute life 
common to the members of the royal 
family, but is in reality vastly different 
from them. He has his foster-brother 
impersonate him, and this young man 
keeps up for the Crown Prince the repu- 
tation he has courted, while the real 
Crown Prince, under the name of John 
Peters, leads a very different life. With- 
out any of its members discerning his 
true position he directs the affairs of a 
revolutionary society which he has been 
the means of organising in order to de- 
molish the kingdom and establish a 
republic. In this connection he meets 
an American.girl, a graduate of Wel- 
lesley and a successful actress, who, in 
her sympathy for the downtrodden, has 


become interested in the revolutionary’ 


society and takes an active part in its 
work. In accomplishing its purpose the 
society aims at the life of the Crown 
Prince, and John Peters, the real Prince, 
finds it necessary to protect the life of 
his foster-brother, who has impersonated 
him. When the revolution comes the 
King is allowed to flee from the country, 
a republic takes the place of the King- 
dom of Bergeland, and the former 
Crown Prince marries Grace Pellisier, 
the American girl. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the most 
popular books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of June and the rst of July 


$1.75. 
. Love Letters of Carlyle. 
. Fair Woman at Fontainebleau. 


. Love Letters of Napoleon. 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. 
. The White Mice. Davis. 

. The Whirl. Davis. 
. The Romance of a Plain Man. Glasgow. 


. Mr. Opp. Rice. 


. Psychotherapy. 


. History of Rome. 


. Mary Ware. 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


. The Chippendales. Grant. 
1.50. 
. Marriage a la Mode. 


. Katrine, 


. Psychotherapy. 
2. Are the Dead Alive. Rider. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 
FIcTIOoN 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Anthony Cuthbert. 


Bagot. (Brentano.) 


$1.50, 

3 oo White Sister. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

. Elizabeth Visits America, Glyn. ( Duffield.) 


$1.50. 


: Special Messenger. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50, 
. The White Mice. Davis. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


. As Others See Us. Brooks. (Macmillan.) 


(Lane.) $8.00. 
Hamel. 
(Brentano.) $3.75 
(McBride. ) 
$3.00. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


Ficrion 

(Harper. ) so 
(Scribner) $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


(Maecmillan.) $1.50. 
The Governors. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 
Non-Fiction 


1. What is Physical Life. Thomson. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.20. 


Miinsterberg. (Moffat, 


(Putnam. ) 


Yard.) $2.00. 
Ferrero. 


12.50. 
. Religion and Medicine. Worcester. (Moffat, 


Yard.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 


. The Hole Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 
. Anne of Green 


Gables. Montgomery. 


( Page.) $1.50. 

Johnston. (Page.) $1.50. 

NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 
FicTION 

(Harper.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Other Side of the Door. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 


Ward. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.20 
all (Harper.) $1.50. 


Non-FicrTion 


Miinsterberg. (Moffat, 


(Dodge.) 


Yard.) $2.00. 


$1.75. 
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. Is Shakespeare Dead? Twain. 


(Harper. ) 
$1.25. 

. Baedeker’s U. S. (Scribner.) $4.50. 

JUVENILES 

. Dave Porter and His Classmates. Strate- 

meyer. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 

. Biography of a Silver Fox. Seton. (Cen- 

tury Co.) $1.50. 

. The Eternal Boy. Johnson. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


FICTION 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. 
. The Chippendales. 


1.50 
. The 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Grant. (Scribner.) 
White Sister. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
. Set in Silver. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 

hree Keys. Ormond. (Watts.) $1.50. 

. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 

. Old Friends. Winter. (Moffat, Yard.) $3.00. 
. Friendship. Black. (Revell.) $1.50. 

. Bird Guide. Chapman. (Appleton.) $3.00. 
. Why Worry? Walton. (Lippincott.) $1.00. 


JUVENILES 
. Forward Pass. Barbour. 


. The Hole Book. Newell. 
. Stevenson Reader. 


Crawford. 


Williamsons. 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.25. 
(Scribner.) 40 cents. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


FICTION 

. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Watchers of the Plains. Cullum. (Jacobs.) 


1.50. 
. The Glory of the Conquered. Glaspell. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Winning Chance. 
cott.) $1.50. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 


Dejeans. (Lippin- 


Rinehart. Bobbs- 


. Webster’s Dictionary. (Am. Book Co.) 


2. Twentieth Century Cook Book. Moritz & 


Kahn. (Dillingham.) $1.50. 
. On Bridge. Elwell. (Scribner.) $1.25. 
Poems. Lanier. (Scribner.) $2.00. 


JUVENILES 


. Live Doll Series. Gates. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


1.25. 
. Uncle Remus. Harris. 
. American Fairy Tales. 
Merrill.) $1.25. 


(Appleton.) $2.00. 
Baum. (Bobbs- 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

FICTION 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. A Romance of a Plain Man. Glasgow. 


(Macmillan. ) $1.50. 
Set in Silver. Williamsons. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 


4. The Woman in Question. 


5. 
6. 


. What is Worth While. 


3. Betty Wales, Freshman. 


. The Inner Shrine. 
. Katrine. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. 


. The Inner Shrine. 
. Marriage a la Mode. 


1.50. 
. The White Sister. 


. Psychotherapy. 


. Song of Our Syrian Guest. Knight. 
_ As a Man Thinketh. Allen. 
. Story of Gospel Hymns. 


. Anne of Green Gables. 


. Dave Porter and His Classmates. 


. The Woman in Question. 


. The 


. Araminta. 
. The 


. Recollections of Seventy Years. 


. Choosing a Vocation. 


. Love Letters of Carlyle. 


. The Inner Shrine. 
. Marriage a la Mode. 


. Set in Silver. 


THE BOOKMAN 


Scott. 
Ward. 
McCall. 


(Lippin- 
(Doubleday, 
(Little, Brown.) 


cott. ) $1.50. 
Marriage a la Mode. 
Page.) $1.20 
Red Horse Hill. 
$1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
(Pil- 
grim Press.) 35 cents 
(Fenno.) 15 
cents. 
Sankey. 
School Times.) 75 cents. 
Brown. 


(Sun- 
(Crowell.) 


day 


35 cents, 

JUVENILES 
Montgomery. 
( Page.) $1.50. 
Strate- 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 
Warde. (Penn 


meyer. 


Pub. Co.) $1.25. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FIcTIon 

Scott. (Lippin- 

cott.) $1.50. 

Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. 54-40 or Fight. 


Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
FICTION 


Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Ward. (Doubleday, 


(Scribner. ) 
Crawford (Macmillan. ) 


(Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Page.) $1.20 


Chippendales. Grant. 


$1.50. 

Snaith. 

Governors. 

Brown.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 

Sanborn. 


(Moffat, 


(Badger.) $5.00. 
Miinsterberg. 
Yard.) $2.00. 


Parson. (Houghton, 
(Lane.) $8.00. 


Mifflin.) $1.50 


JUVENILES 
No report. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FIcTION 


Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Ward. (Doubleday, 


(Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.20. 
Williamsons. 
Page.) $1.50 
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. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The White Sister. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FICTION 


Crawford. 


. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Woman in Question. Scott. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.50. 
. The White Sister. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
Set in Silver. Williamsons. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
. The Air Ship Boys. Sayles. (Reilly & 
Britton.) $1.00. 
. Billy Whiskers’ Grandchildren. Mont- 
gomery. (Brewer & Barse.) 75 cents. 
. Three Girls from School. Meade. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
FICTION 

. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 

Merrill. ): $1.50. 
. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Alternative. McCutcheon. 

Mead.) $1.25. 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. 


Non-Fiction 
; —" of Alaska. Greeley. (Scribner. ) 
2.00. 
. Wild Life in the Rockies. Mills. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) $1.75. 
. The Function of Religion. 
of Chicago.) $1.00. 
. Psychotherapy. Miinsterberg. 
Yard.) $2.00. 
JUVENILES 
. The Biography of a Silver Fox. Seton. 
(Century Co.) $1.50. 
. Stories and Poems Every Child Should 
Know. Kipling. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.20. 
. Mary Ware, or the Little Colonel’s Chum. 
Johnston. (Page.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FicTIon 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Woman in Question. Scott. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.50. 

3. Marriage a la Mode. Ward. (Doubleday, 
Page) $1.20. 


(Dodd, 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Foster. (Univ. 
(Moffat, 


. Is Shakespeare Dead? Twain. 


. Fifty Years of Darwinism. 
. Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 


. Self Help for Nervous Women. 


. The Making of Bobby Burnit. 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. 
3. Mr. Opp. Rice. 
. Set in Silver. 

. Red Horse Hill. McCall. 


. Stickeen. Muir. 


. Reflections of a Bachelor Girl. 


. Peter Pumpkin. 


: oe Isabel. 
The “Making of Bobby Burnit. 


. Elusive Isabel. Futrelle. (Bobbs, Merrill.) 


1.50. 
. Three Keys. Ormond. (Watts.) $1.50. 
. The White Mice. Davis. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
(Harper. ) 


(Holt.) $2.00. 
Palmer. 


Mitchell. 


$1.25. 


(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 


(Lippincott.) $1.00. 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FICTION 


. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The oe Sister. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


$1.5 
The. Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50 


Chester. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
DENVER, COLO. 


FICTION 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Bs White Sister. Crawford. (Macmillan. ) 
1.50 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 
Williamsons. (Doubleday, 


(Little, Brown.) 


Page.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 


. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


. Wild Life in the — Mills. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin.) $1.7 


’ Peace, Power Sg Plenty. Marden. (Cro- 


well.) $1.00. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) 60 


Rowland 


cents. 


(Dodge Pub. Co.) 75 cents. 
JUVENILES 


. Motor Boys in Strange Waters. Chapman. 


(Cupples & Leon.) 60 cents, 
Huntington. (Rand & 


McNally.) $1.25 


. Myths Every Child Should Know. Mabie. 


(Doubleday, Page.) 90 cents. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
FIcTION 


Futrelle. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Chester. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
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. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


PRE EIS ASOT 


a 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Hand of God. Stephenson. (Ball Pub. 


Co.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


Non-Fiction 


. Psychotherapy. Miinsterberg. (Moffat, 


Yard.) $2.00 


. Eternal Values. Miinsterberg. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $2.50. 


. Why Worry? Walton. (Lippincott.) $1.00. 


JUVENILES 


. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 


(Page.) $1.50. 


" _ Colonel Series. Johnston. (Page.) 
1.50. 
. Told to Children Series. Marshall. (Dut- 


ton.) 50 cents. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FIcTIon 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Marriage 4 la Mode. Ward. (Harper.) 


$1.20. 
. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Other Side of the Door. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


. Garnett and Gosse Eng. Literature. Garnett 


and Gosse. (Grosset & Dunlap.) $12.00. 


— Dictionary. Hastings. (Scribner.) 
5.00. 
. Religion and Medicine. Worcester. (Mof- 


fat, Yard.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 


. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 


(Page.) $1.50. 


. Peeps at Many Lands. (Macmillan.) 75 


cents 


. Boys of Liberty Series. (McKay.) 25 cents. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
FIcTION 


. The Winning Chance. Dejeans. (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.50. 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Marriage 4 la Mode. Ward. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.20. 


. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Adventures of a Nice Young Man. Aix. 


(Duffield.) $1.50. 
Non-Ficrion 


. Psychotherapy. Miinsterberg. (Moffat, 


Yard.) $2.00. 


. Shelley. Thompson. (Scribner.) $1.00. 
3. The Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.40. 


THE BOOKMAN 


JUVENILES 


. Stories and Poems Every Child Should 


Know. Kipling. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.20. 


. Book of Electricity for Boys. Adams. 


(Harper.) $1.75. 
The Biography of a Silver Fox. Seton. 
(Century Co.) $1.50. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
FIcTION 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
2. The Woman in Question. Scott. (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Winning Chance. Dejeans. (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.50. 


. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


FICTION 


1. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Woman in Question. Scott. (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.50. 


3. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Romance of a Plain Man. Glasgow. 


(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. Red Horse Hill. McCall. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


. The Girl Graduate. Perrett and Smith. 


(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 


. Little Colonel Series. Johnston. (Page.) 


$1.50. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FICTION 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Whirl. Davis. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. Marriage a la Mode. Ward. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $ 


1.20. 
. The Other Side of the Door. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Woman in Question. Scott. (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


. Psychotherapy. Miinsterberg. (Moffat, 


Yard.) $2.00. 


' is Shakespeare Dead? Twain. (Harper.) 
1.25. 
. The Earth’s Bounty. St. Maur. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.75. 


. Haremlik. Vaka. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 


$1.25. 
JUVENILES 


. Motor Boys in Strange Waters. Young. 


(Cupples & Leon.) 50 cents. 


. Biography of a Silver Fox. Seton. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.50. 


3. Machinery Book for Boys. Adams. (Har- 


per.) $1.75. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FICTION 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Story of Thyrza. Brown. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.35. 

. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

The Music Master. Klein. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 

. The Eternal Values. Miinsterberg. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) $2.50. 

. A Pluralistic Universe. James. 
mans, Green.) $1.50. 

. Every Man a King. Marsden. (Crowell.) 


(Long- 


$1.00. 
. Book of Fish and Fishing. Rhead. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

JUVENILES 

. Harper’s Outdoor Books for Boys. (Har- 
per.) $1.75. 
. Anne of Green Gables. 
(Page.) $1.50. 
; bmg at West Point. Malone. (Penn.) 
1.25. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FIcTION 

. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 

2. The Governors, Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. Set in Silver. Williamsons. (Doubleday, 

Page.) $1.50 

. The a Sister. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


Montgomery. 


$1.5 
. The White Mice. Davis: (Scribner.) $1.50. 


Non-FIctTion 

. Handbook of Modern French Painting. 

Eaton. (Dodd, Mead.) $2.00 

. Life and Times of Laurence Sterne. Cross. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 

Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50 

. Religion and Medicine. a (Mof- 

fat, Yard.) $1.50. 


JUVENILES 


Palmer. 


No report. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

FICTION 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
. 54-40 or Fight. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. ; 
. Red Horse Hill. McCall. (Little, Brown.) 


1.50. 
. The Kingdom of Earth. Partridge. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


. Brain and Personality. Thomson. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.20. 


. Bachelor Belles. 
3.00. 
3. My Graduation. 
50. 
. The Girl Graduate. 


. Anne of — Gables. 
. Little Colonel's House Party. 
. Betty Wales, B.A. Warde. 


$1.50. 
. The Scarlet Feather. 


. The Recovery. 


. Hans Brinker. Dodge. 


. The  Fireless 


. Psychotherapy. 


. Anne of Green Gables. 


Fisher. (Dodd, Mead. 
Peabody. (Caldwell 


led 
Perrett and Smith. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50, 


JUVENILES 


Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.5 
Johnston. 


(Penn Pub. 


(Page.) $1.50. 
Co.) $1.25. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
FicrTion 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
2. The White Sister. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


Townley. (Watt.) 


$1.50. 
. The Three Keys. Ormond. (Watt.) $1.50. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. ‘ 
Altsheler. (Lovell.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 


. Robert E. Lee. Page. (Scribner.) $1.25. 


JUVENILES 


. Mother Goose Rhymes. 
2. Just So Stories. 


Kipling. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.20 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FIcTION 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The White Sister. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
. Katrine. Lane. 
. The Romance of a Plain Man. Glasgow. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Maemillan.) $1.50. 


. The Woman in Question. Scott. (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.50. 


. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


. Why Worry? Walton. (Lippincott.) $1.00. 
2. Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Palmer. 
Mitchell. 
(Moffat, 


(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 
Cook Book. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.25. 
Miinsterberg. 
Yard.) $2.00. 

JUVENILES 


Montgomery. 


Winfield. 


(Page.) $1.50. 
Rover Boys on Treasure Isle. 
(Grosset & Dunlap.) 75-cents. 


. Biography of a Silver Fox. Seton. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
FIcTION 


. The Woman in Question. Scott. (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.50. 
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. Set in Silver. Williamsons. 


(Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 

a i usband by Steel. (Fitz- 
gerald.) $1.50. 

The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Making of Bobby Burnit. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


Non-FIctTIon 
. The Blast Furnace. Forsyth. (Williams.) 


$4.00. 
. Are the Dead Alive? Rider. (Dodge.) 


1.75. 

. Care and Feeding of Children. Holt. (Ap- 
pleton.) 75 cents. 

. Kent’s Hand Book. Kent. (Wiley.) $5.00. 


JUVENILES 
. West Point Cadets. Malone. 
Co.) $1.25. 
. The Hole Book. Newell. 
. The Boy Forty-niners. 
Clure.) $1.50. 


Proxy. 


Chester. 


(Penn Pub. 


(Harper.) $1.25. 
McNeil. (Mc- 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
FicTIon 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Woman in Question. Scott. (Lippin- 
cott.)’ $1.50. 
. The White Sister. (Mac- 
Chester. 


millan.) $1.50. 

The Making of Bobby Burnit. 
(Doubleday, 

(Small, 


Crawford. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Set in Silver. Williamsons. 
Page.) $1.50. 

. Waylaid by Wireless. 
Maynard.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 


Balmer. 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


FIcTION 
. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50, 
2. Marriage 4 la Mode. Ward. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.20. 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The White Sister. Crawford. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
. The Governors. (Little, 


Oppenheim. 
Brown.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
. Adrift on an Ice Pan. Grenfell. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin.) 75 cents. 
. Old Friends. Winter. (Moffat, Yard.) 


$3.00. ey 
. What is Physical Life. Thomson. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.20. 
. Is Shakespeare Dead? 


(Harper. ) 
$1.25. 


Twain. 


JUVENILES 
. Under the Great Bear. Munroe. (Harper.) 


$1.25. 
. Eagle Badge. Day. (Harper.) $1.25. 


3 


. The 
. Mr. Opp. Rice. 


. Dave Porter and His Classmates. 


THE BOOKMAN 


Strate- 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
FIcTION 
. A Husband by Proxy. Steel. 
gerald.) $1.50. 
The Making of Bobby Burnit. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
Governors. Oppenheim. 
Brown.) $1.50. 


meyer. 


( Fitz- 
Chester. 
(Little, 


Century Co.) $1.00. 


. The Lost Cabin Mine. Niven. (Lane.) 


$1.50. 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
. Handbook of Alaska. Greeley. (Scribner.) 


2.00. 
. The Columbia River. Lyman. (Putnam.) 


$3.50. - 
3. Health and Happiness. Fallows. (Mc- 


. Religion and Medicine. 


. Anne 
. Dave Porter and His Classmates. 


. On the School Team. 


. The White Mice. 
4 go, a la Mode. 


Clurg.) $1.50. 

Worcester. (Mof- 
fat, Yard.) $1.50. 

JUVENILES 

of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 

Strate- 
1.25. 
1.25. 


meyer. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) 


Earl. (Penn.) 


PROVIDENCE R. I. 
FIcTION 
. The White Sister. 


millan.) $1.50. 
. The Inner Shrine. 


Crawford. (Mac- 
Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

Ward. (Doubleday, 


(Little, 


. Katrine. Lane. 


Page.) $1.20. 
Governors. 
Brown.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 


Oppenheim. 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FIcTION 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) 
. The White Mice. Davis. 
. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Marriage 4 la Mode. Ward. 


1.50. 
(Scribner. ) $1.50. 


(Harper. ) 


1.20. 
. The Chippendales. Grant. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


3. Misery and Its Causes. 


4 


I 


Non-Fiction 
. Haremlik. Vaka. (Houghton, 
$1.25. 
. Darwin and Modern Science. 
Univ. Press.) $5.00. 


Mifflin. ) 
(Cambridge 


De Vine. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.25. 


. Shelley. Thompson. (Scribner.) $1.00. 
JUVENILES 


. A Lincoln Conscript. Greene. 


(Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
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. Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know. 
Stack. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.20. 
. Poems Children Love. Coussens. (Dodge.) 


$1.25. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FIcTION 
. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The White Sister. Crawford. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
’ — Visits America. Glyn. (Duffield.) 
1.50. 
. Roads of Destiny. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 
. The Woman in Question. Scott. 
a. $1.50. 
. The Making of Bobby Burnit. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 


Henry. 
(Lippin- 


Chester. 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Fiction 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Set in Silver. Williamsons. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 
. Marriage 4 la Mode. Ward. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.20 
. The Ruiter ‘of Bobby Burnit. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 

. The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.40. 
. Why Worry? Walton. (Lippincott.) $1.00. 
. Orthodoxy. Chesterton. (Lare.) $1.50. 
. Psychotherapy. Miinsterberg. (Moffat, 

ard.) $2.00. 

JUVENILES 

. Little Colonel Series. Johnston. 


Chester. 


( Page.) 


$1.50. 
. Patty Books. Wells. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
. Stratemeyer Books. (Lothrop, Lee 
Shepard.) $1.25. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
FICTION 
1. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
3. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Making of Bobby Burnit. Chester. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Marriage 4 la Mode. Ward. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.20. 
Non-Fiction 
. Stickeen. Muir. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 60 


cents. 
. Is Shakespeare Dead Twain. (Harper.) 


$1.25. 

. Story of the Great Lakes. Lansing. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

. Wild Life in the Rockies. . Mills. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) $1.75. 


. Anne of Green Gables. 


The Planter. 
. Peter. Smith. 


. Luther Burbank. 
1.75. 
. A Wine of Wizardry. 


. The Eternal Boy. 


. The Strain of White. 


. The Romance df a Plain Man. 


. Alaska. 
. History of the State of Washington. 


. Psychotherapy. 


. The Stroke Oar. Camp. 
. The Substitute. Camp. 
. The Hole Book. Newell. 


. Katrine. Lane. ’ 
. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Mary of Magdala. Roberson. (Saalfield.) 


1.50. 
. Red Horse Hill. McCall. 


JUVENILES 

Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 

. Biography of a Silver Fox. Seton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

. Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know. 
Stack. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.20. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FICTION 


. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The White Sister. 


Crawford. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
Whitaker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
Jordan. (Robertson.) 
Sterling. (Robert- 
son.) $1.25. 


. Religion and Medicine. Worcester. (Mof- 


fat, Yard.) $1.50. 


. Is Shakespeare Dead? Twain. (Harper.) 


$1.25. 
JUVENILES 
Johnson. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 


. The Biogra ee of of - Silver Fox. Seton. 


(Century 

Mary Ware. 2 Pa ool (Page.) $1.50. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
FICTION 


Anderson. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 


. The Chippendales. Grant. (Scribner.) ; 
. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Glasgow. 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
Higginson. (Macmillan.) $2.25. 


(Maemillan.) $2.25. 
Miinsterberg. 


Meany. 
(Moffat, 
Yard.) $2.00 


. The Spell of the Yukon. Service. (Stern.) 


$1.50. 
JUVENILES 
(Outing.) $1.50. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.25. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
FIcTION 


. The Chrysalis. Kramer. (Lothrop, Lee & 


Shepard.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


(Little, Brown.) 
$1.50. 
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Non-Fiction 
. Egoists. Huneker. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. History of the State of Washington. 
Meany. (Macmillan.) $2.25. 


. Handbook of Alaska. Greeley. (Scribner.) 
00. 


$2.00. 
. Women, etc. Harvey. (Harper.) $1.00. 
JUVENILES 
. Rover Boys on Treasure Isle. 
(Grosset & Dunlap.) 60 cents. 
. The Hole Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 
. Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know. 
Stack. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.20. 


Winfield. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
FIcTION 


. The Woman in Question. 
cott.) $1.50. 

. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Old Lady No. 31. Forsslund. 
Co.) $1.00. 

. The Making of Bobby Burnit. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Winning Chance. 
cott.) $1.50. 

Non-Ficrion 


Allen. (Revell.) $1.25. 
Miinsterberg. (Moffat, 


Scoit. (Lippin- 


(Century 
Chester. 


Dejeans. (Lippin- 


. Things Korean. 
. Psychotheraphy. 
Yard.) $2.00. 

JUVENILES 
. Biography of a Silver Fox. 
tury Co.) $1.50. 
. Anne of Green . Gables. 
(Page.) $1.50. 
. Dave Porter and His Classmates. Strate- 
meyer. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 


Seton. (Cen- 


Montgomery. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
FIcTIon 


. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. (Mc- 

Leod.) $1.25. 

. Mr. Opp. Rice. 

. The Bronze Bell. Vance. (Briggs.) $1.25. 
Katrine. Lane. (Musson.) $1.50. 

. Sowing Seeds in Danny. McClung. 
(Briggs.) $1.00. 
The White Sister. (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 


(Briggs.) $1.00. 


Crawford. 


No report 
JUVENILES 
. Anne of Green Gables. 
(Page.) $1.50. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FIcTION 
. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Romance of a Plain Man. 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The White Sister. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. Marriage 4 la Mode. Ward. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.20. 
. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


Montgomery. 


Glasgow. 


THE BOOKMAN 


Non-Fiction 
. Chesterton’s Essays. Chesterton. (Lane.) 


$1.50. 
. Care and Feeding of Children. Holt. (Ap- 
pleton.) 75 cents. 
. Bird Guide. Reed. (Reed.) $1.00. 
. Psychotherapy. Miinsterberg. 
Yard.) $2.00. 


(Moffat, 


JUVENILES 
. be ey of Oz. Baum. (Reilly & Britton.) 
1.25. 
. Mary Ware. Johnston. (Page.) $1.50. 
. Rover Boys on Treasure Isle. Winfield. 
(Grosset & Dunlap.) 60 cents. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


FICTION 
. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Inner Shrine. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Set in Silver. Williamsons. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 

. Red Horse Hill. McCall. 


$1.50. 

. Miss Minerva and William Green Hill. 
Calhoun. (Reilly & Britton.) $1.00. 

. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
. Bird Guide. Reed. (Reed.) $1.00. 
. Why Worry? Walton. (Lippincott.) $1.00. 
. Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. Palmer. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 
. The Great Lakes. Curwood. 
$3.50. 


(Little, Brown.) 


(Putnam. ) 


JUVENILES 
. Anne of Green Gables. 
(Page.) $1.50. 
. Mary Ware. Johnston. (Page.) $1.50. 
. The Hole Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 


Montgomery. 


From the above list the six best-selling 
books (fiction) are selected according to 
the following system: 


A book standing Ist on any list receives 1 
“ “ 2d “es “ 


3d “ 
4th “ 
sth “ 
6th ie 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 
According to the foregoing lists, the six 
books (fiction) which have sold best in the 
order of demand during the month are: 


POINTS 
(Harper. ) 


$1.50 
2. Katrine. Lane. (Harper.) $1.50 
3. The White Mice. Davis. (Scribner.) 


$1.50 

4. The White Sister. Crawford. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50 

5. Mr. Opp. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00.. 

6. The Man in Lower Ten. Rinehart. 
(Bobbs-Merrill) $1.50 


1. The Inner Shrine. Anon. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 











CONTENTS FOR MARCH 


Chronicle and Comment 




























In Memoriam t J. Comyns Carr's “Reminiscences” (with illus- 

A Difference of Opinion I trations) . 9 

Anthony T ‘s Earnings (with illustration) 1 The Woman in White as a Serial—A Letter about 

A Question of Morals . A 2 Villains . 10 

Unconventional Portraits— net J. Be' 3 Hall Caine’s Autobiography (with unconventional 

Algernon Blackwood (with Sammertas) 4 portrait) . ‘ 12 

Mabel ood Wright (with portrait) 4 Robert Hichens at Taormina (with illustration) | + 13-14 
+ Another ful Arraignment . 4 Emerson Hough (portrait) . 15 

Unconventional Portraits— Edward Ww. Townsend 5 The Author at Work— —iehes of Jerome kK. Jerome, 

H. M. Lyon ait). 6 George Bernard Shaw, W. W. Jacobs, H. G. Wells, 

The lan MacLaren Life— The Bonnie Briar Bush—Dr. W. E. Norris and Beatrice Harraden 15 

Watson in Conversation—His Literary 5 eg sae Uconventional Portraits—-L anes Vance. ‘ e 16 

W. Somerset Maugham (portrait) . ‘ Harold Begbie (portrait) . ; ° 

Unconventional Portraits—Wallace Irwin . ° . g Unconventional Portraits—H. E. Krehbiel ‘ ‘ 1 

The late Martha Finley (with portrait) : ° 3 

The Real Abbé Faria (illustrated) b d ; . Francis Mittoun 19 
An Illusion (verse) . : . ‘ ‘ , . Carotyn WeELLs 21 
The Bookman’s Letter Box. ; , ‘ ‘ 22 
President Roosevelt ‘ . ; F i . Harry Tuurston Peck 25 
Augury (verse) j ‘ : d ‘ . Joun B. Tass 32 
The New Baedeker Ginntrated) 

Vil Trenton Falls, N. Y. ; ; ‘ ‘ , 32 
Towards the Light. A Poem. In Two Parts, Part il. . Princess Karapja 42 
‘Diamond Cut Paste.”’ Chapters Vand Vi. ; . Acnes ann Ecerton CasTLe 52 

Some Recent Plays in Illustration : é ‘ R 65 
i The Personal Cogquelin (illustrated) j ; ‘ . Stuart Henry 71 
The Universal Theme and Some Recent Books 

One Immortality — Open House—The Straw—Rosnah—Lorimer 

of the Northwest—54-40 or Fight—Sardonics ‘ Freperic Taser Cooper 73 

Nine nuree of the Month 
Ellen Terry’s ‘‘ The Story of My Life” ‘ ; . AtGernon Tassin 79 
i Clara Loughlin’s ‘‘ The Death of Lincoln” ‘ . Montcomery ScHuyLer 84 
Ill H. E. Krehbiel’s ** Chapters of Opera”. P . Lawrence GILMAN 86 
IV Andrew Lang’s ‘‘Jeanne Darc” . ‘ . Epwarp Futter 88 
V_ Maxim Gorky’s “‘ The Spy” : ee 8 . ABRAHAM CAHAN 90 
Vi H. G. Wells’s “‘ Tono Bungay” . . . . Warp Crarx 92 
Vil E. F. Benson’s ‘‘ The Climber”. ; ; . Mary K. Foro 93 
Vill Eden Phillpotts’s ‘‘ The Three Brothers” . . . Grace Isapet CoLsron 04 
IX D. G. Phillips’s ‘‘Joshua Craig” . ‘ ‘ , Firmin Drevp 95 

The Book Mart 

Reader’s Guide to Books Received . ° ‘ 96 The Best Selling Books : RGD ;? 
Sales of Books During the Month ° ° . - 108 A Chart Indicating Sectional Popularity . . . — 
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NEW SPRING BOOKS 





FRANCIS LYNDE’S 


NEW NOVEL 


The King of Arcadia 


Illustrated, $1.50 


In the Western land 
of ranches and cow- 
boys and railroad 
builders and irrigation 
engineering, to its great 
desert spaces and lofty 
mountains and wild 
grandeurs, the King 
of Arcadia, an elderly 

Kentuckian of the ultra patrician order, has 
established an Aladdin’s castle of luxury in 
an oasis that he has made to blossom as a 
rose. A vast irrigation scheme, conceived 
and promoted by Eastern capitalists, involves 
the destruction of this garden. In the feud 
that results the company’s engineer, the 
daughter of the king, a playwright, an over- 
seer, and the others are involved in a series 
of exciting and ingenious adventures that 
work out to a thrilling conclusion. 





ARTHUR TRAIN’S 


NEW STORY 


The Butler’s Story 


IMustrated, $7.25. 


The highly amusing 
and original story of 
the life of a New York 
family of the souveau 
riche type, from the 
point of view of an 
English butler. The 
butler, Peter Ridges, 
gives in a rarely en- 
tertaining way, the 
philosophy of life as it is understood below 
stairs, pen portraits of his fellow-servants 
and of the various members of the Carter 
family, descriptions of their social adven- 
tures and of his own excursion into Wall 
Street speculation, and an account of the 
panic and of its effect upon the fortunes of 
the Carter family. Told in a lively and 
picturesque narrative, it is the cleverest social 
satire of recent years. 





RENE BAZIN’S New Novel “ THIS, MY SON” (Les Noeliets) 


The | hte and moving story of a Breton farmer and his sons and Sapers, among whom the 


area b 


etween the desire for a wider, newer life and the traditional claim o 


the land and the farm 


develops into a drama of great and profound beauty. $1.25 





Ready in March 
ROBERT GRANT'S New Novel THE CHIPPENDALES. $1.50 














The Faith of a Modern Protestant. By W!LHELM BOUSSET. 75 cts. net; postpaid, 80 cts. 
In this vivid and interesting book Professor Bous$et seeks to show what faith in God means for men 
of the twentieth century, how it is to be related to science and history, and what its consequences should 
be in the life of the believer. Particularly interesting are his discussions of the problems of prayer and 
providence. 
The Churches and the Wage Earners. By ©. BERTRAND THOMPSON. $2.00 net; 
postpaid, $1.10 A STUDY OF THE CAUSE AND CURE OF THEIR SEPARATION 
This is the first comprehensive account of the existing relations of the working classes to the different 
religious organizations. An able presentation of the problem and a suggestive remedy for present conditions, 
A Working Theology. By ALEXANDER MacCOLL. 75 cts. net; postpaid, 80 cts. 


A condensed statement of those principles of the Christian religion which have stood the test of time 
and controversy and which form a strong working basis for every-day life. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S 
HISTORY OF PAINTING 


A History or Parntine 1n Itary (Umsria, Florence, and Siena) from the 2d to the 16th Century. B 
J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavatcasette. A New Edition, with editorial notes by Langton Douglas. Wit 
over 200 illustrations. 6 vols. 8vo. $6.00 net per volume. 

Just Ready. Vor. II]. Tue Srenese, Umprian, anp Nortu Itartan Scuoots. 


Vols. I and II already published. The remaining three volumes will follow at intervals in 1909. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By Witnetm Bopg, Ph.D. Translated by J. Haynes. With over 80 full-page plates. Large 8vo, $4.00 net. 


In this excellent work Dr. Bode traces the development of Florentine plastic art from Donatello to 
Michelangelo, dealing separately and in detail with the great sculptors—whether in marble, clay or 
bronze—of that brilliant period. 


GREAT MASTERS OF DUTCH AND 
FLEMISH PAINTING 


By ss W. Bope, author of “Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance,” etc. Wéith 48 illustrations. Sq. 12mo, 
2.00 net. 
The Painters here discussed and illustrated include Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Vermeer, Metsu, Jan 
Steen, Wouvermans, Paul Potter, Rubens, and Van Dyck. 


WITH RIFLE IN FIVE CONTINENTS 


By Paut Niepiecx. With 32 full-page illustrations from photographs and 174 illustrations in the text. 8vo, 
$5.00 net. 
An entertaining volume of travel, sport, and adventure in many out-of-the-way corners of the world. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN GERMANY 


By Wittt1am Harsutt Dawson, author of “Germany and the Germans,” “The German Workman,” “German 
Socialism and Ferdinand Lasalle,” etc. 8vo. lee net. 
A searching and exhaustive inquiry into the economic and other causes which have produced the 
remarkable industrial and commercial development of the Germany of to-day, by a most capable investi- 
gator and observer. 


THE SISTERS OF NAPOLEON 


Exisa, PAULINE AnD CaroLtine Bonaparte. After the Testimony of their Contemporaries by Josern Tur- 
quam. Translated and edited by W. R. H. Trowsrivce. With a photogravure frontispiece and 33 full- 
page illustrations. 8vo. $3.75 net. 

A most interesting story of the lives of the sisters of the Great Napoleon, showing how, by their 
frivolities and reckless ambitions, they brought ruin upon the Emperor and his State. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF THE MEDICI 


By G. Epvccumpe Statey. With 25 illustrations and frontispiece in color. 8vo. $3.50 net. 
Few families have exerted so great an influence as the Medici, and few families have experienced 
greater vicissitudes. The stories in this thrilling book read like novels. 


FRANCE OF THE FRENCH 


By Eowarp Harrison Barker, author of “Wayfaring in France,” ‘‘Wanderings by Southern Waters,” etc. 
With 32 full-page illustrations. Square t2mo. $1.50 net 


FRANCE SINCE WATERLOO 


By W. Grinton Berry, M.A. With 16 illustrations and maps. 12mo0. $1.50 net. 
A graphic and succinct narrative of the course of French history from the downfall of Napoleon to 


THE WOMEN BONAPARTES 


THE MorHer AND THREE Sisters or Napoteon I. By H. Noet Witttams, author of “Queen Margot,” 
“Queens of the French Stage,” ““Mme. de Pompadour,” etc. With 28 illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. $6.00 net. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGRAVING 


— Its INcEPTION To THE Time OF Thomas Bewicx. By Stantey Austin. With 18 illustrations. 12mo. 
1.50 net. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 


Drawn by By LLOYD OSBOURNE 
= jw a3 Author of ‘‘Baby Bullet,’’ ‘‘The Motormaniacs, ’’ etc. 


ex , INFATUATION 


A startling and 
vivid eae dials 





fully told, of the 
strength and beauty 


>. 
of woman’s love. 


No book in years 
has equalled this one 
in cleverness and 
charm. 


Illustrated by 
Karl Anderson 


$1.50 postpaid 


From “* 


By ELLERY H. CLARK 


LOADED DICE 


Loaded Dice abounds in excitement and in scenes of 
thrilling pleasure. A sensational horse-race, a sensational 
fight, a sensational day on the stock exchange, a sensational 
political campaign—these make the blood dance and the 
nerves tingle. And love and passion add their light and 
lure. 

But more stirring still is the masterful resolution with 
which this new author marches straight forward to his 
astounding climax. Pictures by F. Graham Cootes. $1.50 postpaid. 











By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 
Author of 
** The Mascot of Sweet Briar Gulch, ’’ 
**Red Saunders,’’ etc. 


TROLLEY FOLLY 


One of the great American humorists in 
this book breaks all records of humor. He 
is sublimely, gloriously absurd. The jest is 
huge, out of the whole cloth of the out- 
rageous, broad enough toinclude everybody. 
Phillips has dared to be as funny as he can. 


Nine pictures in color ; $1.25 postpaid. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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Emerson Hoven 


Emerson Hough has at last completed 54-40 or 
FIGHT, the great novel of the Oregon Trail, which he 
has had in contemplation and preparation since the success 
of “The Mississippi Bubble,” six years ago. In 54-40 or 
FIGHT the scene is laid partly in Washington in the midst 
of diplomatic intrigue and partly in Oregon in the course 
of the first rush of American settlers. The contrast be- 
tween the luxury of the capital and the bravely endured 
privations of the “long trail” are brought out with fine 
effect. It is dedicated to “Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States and firm believer in the rule of the 
people.”— Washington Times. 





Pictures by A. I. Keller 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company $1.50 postpaid 
Publishers Indi a 
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The dearest, wisest, funniest book of the year 


as, ee 
12 Sauces 


The Letters of 


JENNIE ALLEN 


To Her Friend Miss Musgrove 


By GRACE DONWORTH 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC R. GRUGER. $1.50 

The Mew York Times Saturday Review of Books says : 

‘* Jennie Allen has come to take the place once occupied by Samantha (of Saratoga fame) 
and Mrs. Wiggs.’ Jennie Allen is neither a conscious humorist like the former, nor an un- 
conscious philosopher like the latter. In her makeup is combined the best of both, with the 
result that she is more agreeable than either, and her great charm is that she is not a bit too 
good to be true. Jennie Allen is the best ever.” 


Send for a set of funny Jennie Allen post cards free to any address. 


For sheer entertainment read C ORRIE’ 
The New York Evening Post says: WH 





“As eharming a piece of light fiction as one is likely to 
come across in many a day. It is a story of mystery, 
handled very skilfully. Those desirable elements in a tale 
of this kind — suspense and suspicion — are to be had in 
abounding measure. Merely as a book that refuses to be 
laid down until it is finished, it has a clear title to success. 
It possesses, in addition, exceptional charm of style.” 


Mustrated by George Brehm. $1.50 ® 
The Novel by MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 





For sale at all Bookstores 
Publishers of | SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY _Pablishers of 
|| Biographies PUBLISHERS, BOSTON Biographies 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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ratiet ‘The Big Mid-Season Novel rit 


FULL OF ACTION FROM BEGINNING TO END " = 


February 27 


ee 


“ 


Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher. 


THE WEB OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher and Charles M. Relyea 


q@ Here is pure romance, told with a joy in the telling that carries the reader breathlessly 
along. @ Out of the darkness the girl and the man meet, only to be swept into the toils of an 
adventurer mad with the lure of gold and suddenly thrust apart again. Swiftly and with 
desperate chances by land and sea they follow the golden trail of daring. 


For sale wherever books are sold. $1.50. 


Publishers Small, Maynard & Company peatnane 
of the 
Publishers, BOSTON Beacon Biographies 
Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Gorgeous Borgia 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


° | ‘HE tyrant Cesar Borgia, who turned happiness into 
misery, song into groans, life into death. He was 
as “ beautiful as a tiger, and as bright and strong 

as a tiger, and truly as cruel as a tiger.” He murders his 
brother, the Duke of Gandia. An unsuspecting girl, in 
her ignorant beauty, adores him. Herself of the rival 
house of Orsini, she is elected to slay the tyrant, not 
dreaming that he is her lover. The story is riotous with 
the Roman life in this period. 


Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 





By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 

T is by the actress herself—this story of a New York girl 

I who gives up her sweetheart for the stage. The fun 

and the tears of stage life—the real, not the scandal 

kind—reveal the actress as an original, frank, humorous, lika- 

ble girl. The man is prosperous, level-headed, and knows 

just what the feminine “artistic temperament ” really needs. 
Naturally he hasn’t much sympathy with the “ career.” 

The girl is determined to be a great artiste, and, putting 
her sweetheart aside— But the actress tells her heart-story 
better than any one else can. 

Pictorial Cover. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By William Dana Orcutt 

ERE is a young wife who strug- 

gles against the passionate fear 

that her husband is happier in the 
companionship of another woman— 
and who loves and protects the other 
woman! The wife’s frank offer to 
ive him up brings on a climax. 
hese people are men and women of 
the world where good-breeding is 
taken for granted—where pleasant 
vistas are constantly opening before 
the reader—a quality which sets ‘‘The 
Spell” altogether apart from other 
novels. Jilustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50. 











Lincoln and the 
Sleeping Sentinel 


Reminiscences of 


Abraham Lincoln 


By the Distinguished By 


Men of His Time 


I T is the personal Lincoln who 

lives before us in these pages. 
With the passage of time actual 
recollections of Lincoln acquire a 
superlative value. There are the 
recollections of lawyers who rode 
the circuit with Lincoln in Illi- 
nois and listened to his tales be- 
fore the fires of wayside taverns; 
there are descriptions of his early 
political campaigns, vivid pictures 
of Lincoln the President, Lincoln 
in the dark days of the Civil War, 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, Lincoln 
the liberator, and Lincoln the sol- 
diers’ friend. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Lucius E. Chittenden 
ae ) FF nrc: wae hy heart was as 


tender as ever beat in a 
human breast,” Mr. Chittenden 
writes. And in no incident is it 
more beautifully shown than in 
that of the sleeping sentinel. Itis 
one of the great stories of Amer- 
ican history—more than a story, 
because it quickens the pulses and 
moistens the eye to a noble end. 
Moreover, it istrue. In this vol- 
ume the authentic account of an 
historic incident is presented by 
one who took an actual part in it. 

With Colored Frontispiece. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 





MAD BARBARA 


By Warwick Deeping 

TALE of love and lawlessness 

of the patch-and-powder days 
of Charles IT. 

Mad Barbara is the daughter of a 
woman whose lover, a courtly man of 
the world, a friend of the family, has 
murdered Barbara’s father. A series 
of suspicious incidents give Barbara 
a clew to the murderer, and she be- 
comes a source of danger to the two 
who share the guilty secret. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 








The TOY-SHOP, 4,307, 
By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


THE kind of story that brings a lump to 

the throat and a glimpse of glory to the 
eyes. Thereis Lincoln visiting a toy-shop 
to buy tin soldiers for his little son, and 
talking with the old toy-maker, veteran 
of Napoleon’s wars, who unconsciously 
wrings the overburdened Presideut’s heart. 
Pictorial Cover in Colors. 16mo, Cloth, 
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NEW YORK 
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ONE OF THE SIX BEST SELLING NOVELS 


The Missioner 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
‘««The Missioner’ is the author’s best book.”—PAzladelphia Ledger. 





A New Book by the Author of «« The Wood-Carver of Lympus.”’ 


Our Behny 


By MARY E. WALLER 


A great narrative foe of national importance, founded on historical fact, and dedi- 
cated to the people of Illinois and Kentucky in memory of Abraham Lincoln. 


l2mo. Cloth. $1.00 net ; postpaid $1.07. 


A STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES BY AN AMERICAN KIPLING 


THE LITTLE GODS 
THE LITTLE GODS 
THE LITTLE GODS 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 
Author of ‘‘ Fagan,” Cod/zer's $5,000 Prize Short Story. 


A powerful and stirring book of life in the Philippines, in which ‘‘ Fagan,” the 
story that was selected from 30,000 competitors for the $5,000 prize in Co//zer’s 
short-story contest, forms the first chapter. 


Fully illustrated by Charles Sarka. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Bridge Builders 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


The collapse of the famous Quebec bridge plays an important part in this romance, 
by far the strongest novel the author has written. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


But Still a Man 


By MARGARET L. KNAPP 


‘‘A minister—but still a man.” Pope's line furnishes the keynote and the title of 
this original American novel. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Whips of Time 


By ARABELLA KENEALY 


A novel of absorbing interest with a most unusual theme. J///ustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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William J. Locke’s New Novel 


EPTIMUS 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


“A more belovéd vagabond than the Belovéd Vagabond.” 
—New York Globe. 
“A permanent addition to the Ievable characters of fiction.” 
—Outlook. 
“* ‘Septimus’ may be added to the sum of the achievement of Mr. 
Locke. It marks him as the successor of Du Maurier and the heir 


along with that other wise man, William De Morgan; of the mantle 
of Thackeray.”—New York Times. 


“Locke at his best.”—Baltimore Sun. 


“ ‘Septimus is not a book for prudes to read, although it is in no 
sense immodest. It grows in strength and depth toward the end 
until it offers one of the most absorbing propositions presented in 
modern fiction.”—Washington Star. 


“It agrees to be Mr. Locke’s province to let light into the dark 
corners of life and show us the bright side of people and things.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


_. “One of those rare stories that attract us first of all in our lighter moods and then lay hold upon us 
with the force of a strong ideal.”—Argonaut, San Francisco. 


THE LOST CABIN MINE 


A Novel of Adventure and of the West by FREDERICK NIVEN. 12mo. $1.50 


THE KISS OF HELEN 


A novel by CHARLES MARRIOTT. 12mo. $1.50 


“Lofty sincerity and courage, its ee for essential truth and disregard of conventional standards— 
a book singularly worth while.”—-New York Times. 


BALTHASAR 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 
Latest Volume in Complete Limited Edition. $2.00 per vol. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


SELECTED POEMS 
1z2mo. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents 


“When he deals with the men and movements that he loves his verse is unequaled by that of any 
modern poet. Of the school of Wordsworth, Arnold and Watson.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


EDWARD MACDOWELL 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 
Illustrated. .12mo. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents 
“Every appreciator of Macdowell’s music should possess himyelf of this study of the composer.” 
—Washington Star. 
SALOME, PELLEAS ET MELISANDE, BOHEME, Etc. 
Ably Discussed by LAWRENCE GILMAN in 


ASPECTS OF MODERN OPERA 


16mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents 


Estimates and inquiries of the opera since Wagner. An able analysis 
of the different schools of opera which have developed since Wagner’s day, 
as illustrated by such leading composers as Puccini, Strauss and Debussy. 


AERIAL WARFARE 


The first systematic popular account of the progress made by the various 
countries of the world, with fifty-seven views of aeroplanes and airships in 
flight. Svo. $2.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY &* Sihupio  “§ NEW YORK 
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A revelation of love between child- 
ren that will touch every woman’s 
heart. 


JANET 


and her 


DEAR PHEBE 
by 


Clarissa Dixon 


Janet and Phebe are 
two natural, healthy 
little girls who have for 
each other an intense 
affection. Janet, with 
‘*hair like a tangle of 
sunbeams,” is confiding 
and impulsive : Phebe, 
darker and a little old- 
er, is full of wonderful 
imaginings. 


Their tragedies and joys, 
their hopes and quaint phi- 
losophies, as set forth in 
their talks, their letters and 
their ‘‘poems,” are inex- 
pressibly childlike—and so 
true. Decorative cloth cover, 
16mo, $1.00 postpaid. 


DREAMING 
RIVER 


by 
Barr Moses 








“A novel, which for real 
poetry, charming beauty of sen- 
timent, and that temperament 
midway between the smile and 
the tear, recalls the delicate 
grace and polished literary touch 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 

—Portland Oregonian. 



















NEW IDEALS IN HEALING 


By the author of “ Chimmie Fadden”’ 





























GheCLIMBING 
COURVATELS 


by 
Edward W. 


Townsend 


Dick and Betty Courtney 
(otherwise The Courvatels) 
make money on the variety 
stage. They decide to enter 
exclusive society—and they 
do it! 


With delicious audacity 
they soar to the high places. 
Discovery is always immi- 
nent, and their fate is bal- 
anced on a knife edge. They 
are splendid characters; their 
fresh point of view, original 
philosophy and stage slang 
are delightful; their clever- 
ness is astonishing. 

This new type of society 
novel ‘‘ goes’ from the first 
word to the last. Fight splen- 
did color tllustrations by y V. 
McFall. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
postpaid. 





By Ray Stannard Baker 


This famous magazine writer has never treated a more popular sub- 


ject, or handled it more successfully. 

















By the popular author of *‘ Alton 
of Somasco,” “By Right of Pur- 
chase,”’ etc. 


LORIMER 
of the 


NORTHWEST 


Harold Bindloss 























A straightforward 
vigorous story of a 
man’s open-air fight for 
fortune and the woman 
he loves. The scene is 
the Canadian Northwest 
that Bindloss knows so 
well. The breath of the 
out-doors lives in its 
pages—from the warm 
spring airs steaming 
over fresh-turned fur- 
rows to the keen, hard 
winds whistling over 
gloomy winter ridges. 





The grip of destiny is in 
it—a good destiny, not an 
evil one. There are mo- 
ments of fierce excitement. 
Ralph Lorimer goes forth 
to sow, and the struggle 
from the seed-time to the 
harvest is of keen human 
interest. Frontispiece by Al- 
fred F. Dewey. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50. 







Send coupon below for 
information about 


NEW SPRING NOVELS 


Also about our 


NATURE BOOKS 


and Art Publications. 

















Emmanuel Movement and similar activities. A fine piece of book making. 12 
Jull-page half-tone illustrations, Cloth, 16mo, gold stamp, 85c. net. Postage, 8c. 


This is the first short, comprehensive, clear and impartial account of the 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE ART 
OF PRINTING AND OF THE ALLIED ARTS 





HIS publication touches upon both bibliography and typography, and 

is based upon the new and practical idea of showing actual examples 

of fine book and ieaipeniell printing and color work, together with 
authoritative articles upon the artistic phases of pnnting, rather than upon 
business and technical matters. THE PRINTING ART, therefore, has 
a common ground of interest to the printer, the booklover, the engraver, 
the publisher, those concerned in the allied arts, and practically to the 
entire public. The exhibits shown include examples from many of the 
leading publishing houses, printers, and engravers, and afford the most com- 
prehensive showing ever made of American printing. The size of THE 
PRINTING ART is 9x 12 inches, it has over 100 pages every month, 


and is supplied with complete index at close of eack volume. 


@ Annual Subscriptions: $3.00 in advance; single 
copies, 30 cents. Foreign price, $5.00 per year, includ- 
ing postage. Orders can be placed with newsdealers, 
type-founders, or supply houses, or forwarded direct. 


@ Canadian Subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 





ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


@ To introduce THE PRINTING ART to readers of The Bookman, we make 
the special trial offer of four months for $1.00. Fill out and mail attached coupon 


with remittance : 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Sirs :—Enclosed is $1.00. Please send THE PRINTING ART for 
Four Months, beginning .......................... ee 


Name 
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Putnam’s New Books 





VOL. 117. RENASCENCE AND REFORMATION. NOW READY. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt D., and A. ’‘R. WALLER, M.S. 
To be in Fourteen Volumes. Price per volume, $2.50 net. 


Subscriptions received for the complete work at $381.50 net, payable at the rate of $2.25 on 
the notification of the ie of each volume. 


Previously § Vol. 1. From the Begi to the Cycles of Romance. 
issued (Vol. Il. The End of the Middle Ages. 
“The editors of this volume . . . have produced a book which is indispensable to any serious 


student of English literature. The individual articles are in several instances contributions of great 
value to the discussion of their subjects, and one of them is of first-rate importance in English literary 


history.” —Atheneum. Send for Descriptive Circuiar 








FRATERNITY THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
By Joun Gatswortny, author of “The Country SELF-HELP 


louse,” etc. 3y Stanton Davis Kirkuam, author of “The 
$1 50 Ministry of Beauty,” etc. 


eee ee : $1.25 net. 
“A-remarkable power of ironic insight combined , 
with an extremely keen and faithful eye for all A book designed to show how, by a training and 
the phenomena on the surface of life.” use of the mind, it is possible for every one to 
Joseph Conrad. secure at least a large measure of mental health 
and physical well-being. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS THE CENTURY OF THE CHILD 


By Exren Key. 


By Paut Ermer More. , $1.50 net. 


$1.25 net. Some of Miss Key’s ideas are strongly revolu- 

tionary, but in educational questions she shows 

Contents: originality, and her writings have a wide appeal 

The First Philosophy of India—The Bhagavad | @mong_ progressive people.. In the matter of the 

Gita—Saint Augustine—-Pascal—Sir Thomas Browne education of children she is the foe of mechanical 

Bunyan — Rousseau — Socrates— The Apology— methods and recommends a large liberty in the 
Plato. bringing-up of young people. 


FIGHTING THE TURK IN THE | THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 
BALKANS Tike on 
By A. H. D. Smita. Probable price, $1.50 net. 


Illustrated, $1.75 net. A handbook for the applicant of federal po- 
sitions, the office-holder, the economist, and the 
Narrates the thrilling adventures of a young busy citizen. It is a book of facts, concisel 
American who for several months joined a band of stated, free from technicalities, and arranged with 
Macedonian guerrillas. a view to practical use. 








Volume V. Completing the work. 


The Greatness and Decline of Rome 


By GUGLIELMo FERRERO, Authorized translation. Five volumes, Each, $2.50net. 
Vol. V. To the Close of the Reign of Augustus, A. D. 14. 
Previously issued: 
Vol. I. The Empire Builders. Vol. III. The Fall of an Aristocracy. 
Vol. II. Julius Cesar. Vol. IV. Rome and Egypt. 


The continued large demand has exhausted the edition of Volumes I and IT. 
New impressions of these volumes will be ready early in March. 


The Great Lakes 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD. Fully dlustrated. $3.50 net. 

The romance attaching to the past history of the Lakes and not less the romance of the present—the 
story of the great commercial fleets that plough our inland seas, created to transport the fruits cf the 
earth and the metals that are dug from the bowels of the earth. Comparatively little has been written of 
these fresh-water seas, and many readers will be amazed at the wonderful story which this volume tells. 

Send for New Announcement Lists 
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READY MARCH 10th 


KINGSMEAD 


By Bettina von Hutten 





Author of 


‘‘PAM’”’ 
‘‘PAM DECIDES”’ 


Etc., Etc. 


Se a 


Frontispiece in color by 


WILL FOSTER 
be 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Lord Kingsmead, delicate, sensitive, eccentric, democratic, with proclivities for 
match-making which lead him into rather difficult positions, is as lovable and orginal a 
character as one often finds in a novel. He is as unique as Pam, and utterly unlike her. 
How the two of them, Pam and Lord Kingsmead, and a lot of other people, including 
little Pammy, spend their Christmas holidays at Lord Kingsmead’s fine old English country 
seat, and of how Kingsmead, who is as sweet and unselfish as a child, and a gentleman to 
the finger tips, tries to make every one happy, with the complications that ensue, make a 
charming story, told in the Baroness von Hutten’s characteristically vivacious and entertain- 


ing style. 
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THE MUSIC MASTER 


By CHARLES KLEIN 


Author of 


“THE LION AND THE MOUSE” 
Novelized from the play as produced by David Belasco 








Full page illustrations in color by John Rae 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 
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FOURTH EDITION 





THE RED MOUSE 


A NOVEL 
By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


Illustrations by Harrison Fisher and The Kinneys 


Two weeks after publication it was one of the six best selling 
novels in the country. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 
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THE ETERNAL BOY 


Being the Story of the Prodigious Hickey 
By OWEN JOHNSON 


q “A new character study of the American youngster, fit 
to rank ‘with Aldrich’s ‘Bad Boy” and Mark Twain's “Tom 


Sawyer.’ ”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


q “It is a story for boys, but for boys from fourteen to 
seventy, and for the mothers, sisters and wives of these boys. 
It possesses a humor that will cause the boy that has grown 
up and gone out into the world, and perhaps has a boy or 
two of his own, to lean back in his chair and roar with gen- 
erous merriment.”"—From a Review in The Bookman. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.50 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 
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READY MARCH 10th 
THE ROYAL END 


By HENRY HARLAND 


Author of 
“The Cardinal’s Snuff Box” 
*“*My Friend Prospero,” etc. 











12mo, cloth, $1.50 


This delightful story, the author's last, has the characteristic charm of his other novels. 
It is light, it —- it is — if you like, but it has the delicate touch and the sug- 
gestive style which appeal to those who do more than gallop through a novel. It is very 
pleasant to loiter with the author in Venice and near Florence, while he sketches the 
wooing of Ruth Adgate, an American heiress, by the Prince Bertram Bertrandoni. It 
begins in a gondola, on a moonlight night in Venice, and proceeds in a leisurely, high- 
bred manner among the beautiful surroundings of the Val d’'Arno. There is no obstacle 
to its happy ending, except Ruth Adgate’s best friend, Lord Pontycroft, and he is at the 
same time the prince's staunch friend and supporter. The scene changes from the environs 
of Florence to a Colonial mansion in New England, and there the story moves serenely to 
an unexpected but a royal end. 

An interesting feature of “ The Royal End” is the fact that Mrs. Harland collaborated 
with her husband in its production, and after his death brought it to completion. 


TOWARDS THE LIGHT 


By Her Excellency, the Princess 
MARY KARADJA 


16mo, cloth, net 50 cents 


This poem purports to be the Auto-Biography of a man who, having revelled in all 
earthly pleasures, becomes disgusted with life and blows out his brains. To his utter 
amazement he finds that he has only killed his body ; his thinking Self remains as alive as 
ever. The narrative of his painful experiences in spirit-life is of stirring interest. The 
awful beauty of the justice visited upon him cannot fail to make a deep impression and 
ought to help in checking the wave of suicide, which at present saddens the world. But— 
Divine Justice ever walks hand in hand with Mercy! When Sorrow has filled its office 
and paved the way for repentance, then the purified Soul ascends. The poem ends with 
a glowing Song of Adoration, which ought to bring a ray of hope unto all those who 
mourn friends whom they may have considered as irrevocably “ 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK'S, VENICE 


How to Prepare for Europe 


A New “Little Giant” Reference Book, containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveller, both before and during the European trip 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “ Stories of the Wagner Operas,” ‘‘ Empress of France,” etc. 


16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 


Size 4% x 64%, Limp Cloth, $2.00 me ; Limp Leather, $2.50 sfecia/ net. 


(Postage 16c.) 


It differs from other guide-books in many important points: 
1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit one’s self for European 
trip; what to read in preparation; the peculiar customs of each country the traveller 


ought to know in advance. 


It has bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables; lists 
of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. 
8. It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art 


and architecture. 


As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 
Travellers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant 


companion on their journey. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“The work is well adapted to enable the tourist 
to extract the greatest pleasure and benefit from 
his excursion.”—New York 7ritbune. 

“No one intending to go abroad can afford to be 
without this book.”—Déspatch, Pittsburg. 

“When we view the work in comparison with 
other guide books, we give this one credit for a 
larger amount of artistic and historical data, a 
greater number of maps and illustrations within 
the limits of its space, and a thoroughly common- 
sense and business-like treatment of the ways and 
means of travelling.”—Aa/timore Sun. 





“No better present could be found for the tour- 
ist.’"—/Journal-Couriter, Louisville. 

“The volume can be commended alike to the 
untried tourist and to the veteran globe-trotter.” 
—Chicago Record-Heraid. 

“It is a really remarkable specimen of the pack- 
ing of a maximum of information within a mini- 
mum of space.”—vening Mail, New York. 

“It is so compact and light that it can be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket of a man’s coat or 
the handbag of a woman.”— Nashville American. 
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The Pulse of Life 


A NOVEL 


By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 
Author of 
‘‘*THE HEART OF PENELOPE,”’ 
‘*‘BARBARA REBELL,”’ Etc. 





‘* In this novel, there 
is a certain freedom 
from conventionality 
which will surprise 
some readers. It is a 
work which shows 
wide knowledge of the 
world and a power of 
depicting human pas- 
sion and weakness 
rarely possessed by 
women, ‘‘ The’ Pulse 
of Life’’ 


ful, impressive study 


is a power- 


of real life and will 
attract all readers who 
prefer psychological 
truth to an artificial 
plot or a sensational 
narrative evolved out 
of the writer’s inner 
consciousness.’’ 


—Rochester Post Express 

















12mo, cloth, $1.50 
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Just Published 
The interpreters’ Commentary 


on the Epistles to the 


Corinthians and Galatians 
John E. McFadyen, M.A. (Glas.) B.A. (Oxon.) 


Prof. of Old Testament Literature and 
Exegesis, Knox University, Toronto 


Under the Editorship of 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


Dr. McFadyen, well known as the author of 
“Old Testament Criticism and the Christian 
Church,” “ Introduction to the Old Testament,” 
“The Prayers of the Bible,” etc., has written a 
commentary that is not only instructive but ia- 
teresting. 

Especial care has been given to the mechanical 
make up of the book. The comment and notes 
can be conveniently compared with the Biblical 
text which in each case is printed at the top of 
the page, immediately above the commentary. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED 
Matthew John 
Mark and Luke The Acts 

Romans 
By DR. LYMAN ABBOTT 


Each 8vo, cloth Price, $1.50 per volume 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York 


“St. Petersburg, Feb. 13. — The 
Czar to-day ordered the issuance of 
a warrant for the arrest of Maxim 
Gorky, the great novelist of Russia.” 

—N. Y. Evening Journal, Feb. 13, 1909. 


WHY? 


For answer read 
the revelations in 


THE SPY 


Gorky’s latest realistic novel, in 
which the secrets and the horrors 
of the spy-system are bared. 
The press of Europe and Amer- 
ica have hailed this as the great 
author’s masterpiece. 





Cover design from Gorky’s book-plate. 
At all book stores ; or $1.50 postpaid. 


B. W. HUEBSCH 
Publisher 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 

















“BOOKMAN 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


It will be the Leading Literary 
Magazine of this country 


Neat and excellent in appearance, 
with several pages of promises and 
the usual attractive lot of contents, 
Tue Bookman fer January comes 
before the world of intelligence with 
its usual good-mannered wish for the 
happiness of the reading public 
life and 
illustration have come to such a state 
of mind that if The Bookman did 
not exist someone would have to 
invent it.”,— Boston Times. 


everywhere. Literature, 











BOOKS FOR BOYS 


The Pacific Series 


By EDWIN J. HOUSTON, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


Vol. I. Five Months on a Derelict 


This book describes the experiences of two men and 
three boys on a derelict brig in the Pacific Ocean. It 
is a fascinating and informing tale of ocean wander- 
ings and wonders, and is the first of a series of four 
volumes that will present life on and in the great 
ocean, 


Vol. Il. Wrecked on a Coral Island 


In this book the same characters are described as those 
who passed five exciting and dangerous months on the 
derelict brig. The story gives a number of experi- 
ences that were not only amusing, but were also ex- 
citing and often exceedingly dangerous. 


Vol. I. In Captivity in the Pacific 


In this book is given an account of the exciting ad- 
ventures of the two boys who were carried off in a 
war canoe to one of the Marquesas Islands. 


Vol. IV. At School in the Cannibal 
Islands (in Press) 

The first volumes of “‘ The Pacific Series” have been 

so well received by their juvenile readers that the 


author has consented to prepare a fourth book, with 
the above title. 





Order from the nearest House—Philadelphia : 
GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS 
Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, Dallas. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


needs no introduction to the readers of America. 


BU When you have such an opportunity as this to 
secure a set of THE CHRONICLES OF BAR- 
SETSHIRE (13 vols.) we believe that you will be glad 
to take advantage of it, especially at Christmas Holiday 

time, when the gift problem is to be solved. 


OUR OFFER 


THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE is in 13 
Vols., 12mo, cloth, in uniform size and binding, with 
illustrations by C. R. Grant, and comprises : 


THE WARDEN, 12mo, cloth, : ; $1.25 
BARCHESTER TOWERS, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, . 2.50 
DR. THORNE, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, é ‘ 2.50 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, 3 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, ‘ 3-75 
6. LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, 3 ™ , 12mo, cloth, 


Regular price for the set is 
Regular price of THz Bookman for one year is . 


.\. We will deliver to any address in the United States, carriage free, The Chronicles 
of Barsetshire (13 vols.) and The Bookman for one year, beginning with any 
issue you desire for 


and will allow you to pay the same in in- 
- stalments, viz. : 


Company, $2.00 to accompany order 


STR FIM Aye. “ $1.00 a month for 8 months thereafter 
ew Yor *e, 
I accept your offer \. \. We further agree to deliver the set of Books, and enter your sub- 
of The Chronicles of \.-.. to The Boo 
Barsetshire (13 Vols.). \” sc alae o kman upon receipt of the first payment 
delivery prepaid sand The *s, 
Bookman for one year, be- es 
ginning with , 
orl abslons for $2.00, NOTE: The palin arepand of $10. ys may, of course, be 
ing to pay $1.00 a month paid at once if you desire. 
thereafter for 8 months, with the : 
understanding that you deliver the 


— \\ DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers of THz Bookman 
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ACKAR 


P MEANS THOROUGH 


In everything pertaining to Business Educa- 
tion. All Commercial Branches. Individual 
instruction. Enter at any time without disad- 
vantage. Send for catalogue D. 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


Packard Commercial School 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York 


Subway Station atthe Door. Telephone 101 Gramercy 





GNORANCE of the laws 
of self and sex will not 
excuse infraction of Na- 

ture’s decree. The knowl- 
edge vital to a happy, suc- 
cessful life has been col- 
lected in ‘“‘SEXOLOGY.” 


A Book for Every 
Home 


(Illustrated ) 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Rnowledge a Husband Should Have. 
aowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
..nowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


“* Sexology ”’ is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the 
heads of our government and the most eminent physicians, 
preachers, professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, 
Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for ‘“‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of 
ontents, 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 177, Phila., Pa. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


READY MARCH 10th 


CUL TU RE 
SELF HELP 
































In a literary, an academic or an oratorical career 


By ROBERT WATERS 


Author of 
“Culture by Conversation,” ‘‘ John Selden and His Table Talk,” etc. 
12mo. cloth, Net $1.20 


The title explains the nature of this thoughtful and helpful book. It is the author's 
intention that this volume shall contain at least one chapter which will appeal to the 
mind of every one who reads it, and which will afford him some light or guidance in his 
efforts toward a useful and honorable career. He has put into it just such things as in 
earlier years he would have profited by the knowledge of, and he trusts it will save many 
a man from the blunders which he made, and show him the best methods to secure 
success. 

Some of the chapters are : Choosing a Profession—How Men Find Out Where Their 
Talent Lies. The Power of Expression. How Intellectual Power is Acquired. Examples 
of Genius Overcoming Difficulty. The Secret of Literary Success. How Great Things 


Are Done. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


ll 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
id: AND 
Fg ki AMERICA 
A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH SToRES 


FR E % C & CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 


AND OTHER FOREIGN New French Dictionary 


Complete Sent | SIZE 8x5 1-2,OVER 1300 PAGES 
on pom PRICE $1.50 








KEEP YOUR BOOKS CLEAN 
AYVAD'S ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


(One Piece) (Newly Patented) 
Paper, 35c. Doz. Cloth, $1.00 Doz. 

For all r2mo sizes. Special prices other sizes. Col- 
leges, schools and libraries ordering in lots of 1,000 or 
more can have emblem placed on same free of charge. 

For sale by me or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. - A. AYVAD, Hoboken, N. J. 




















For Any Book on Earth 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO, 


e& / WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 
4 Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
&, ana tpmnte tn sixes TO 8100 BER eae See 
guccsestal Senay Pixp 
Then aoe rs. Write for Handsome 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART Beanies 3008) 
N 125 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 

















HOSE 
SUPPORTERS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
THIS GUARANTY 
COU PON-iIn Yellow 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY Ka 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
gilt 3 — BE SUR 
IT’S THERE. 
Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. 
on receipt of price 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 
WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 











$15,000.00 
to AUTHORS 


No fees or dues required in this 


LITERARY Competition 





Open to All 


An eminent Jury of Award in each 
Class 


Cash Prizes Offered as follows: 
For long stories . . . $9,000.00 
For short stories. . . 4,500.00 
For anecdotes and jot- 

ae 
Por poems... . . 500.00 


$15,000.00 


For full particulars send 5 cents for 
MARCH issue of 


Woman’s Home Journal 
Springfield, Mass. 


Not sold on Newsstands. By subscription only 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 2k 283 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


New Volumes in the “American Nature Series” 


Holder and Jordan’s FISH STORIES: Alleged and Experienced, with a little history, 
natural and unnatural. By —F. Holder, author of “The Log of a Sea Angler,” 
etc., and David Starr Jordan, author of a “Guide to the Study of Fishes,” ete. 
With many illustrations. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.88. 


C. H. Sternberg’s THE LIFE OF A FOSSIL HUNTER. The autobiography of the 
oldest and best known explorer in this field, interesting, full of adventure, and 
representing a life of self-sacrificing devotion to science. $1.60 net; by mail, $1.72. 

Eggeling and Ehrenberg’s THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM AND ITS INHABI- 
TANTS. The Independent: “Gives a complete list of Aquatic plants and fishes. 
The best guide to the aquarium.” With 100 illustrations. Large 12mo. $2.00 net. 


Dudley and Kellor’s ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
By the director of the women’s department of physical education, University of 
Chicago, and by the author of “Out of Work,” etc. An exposition of conditions 
and a manual for instructors and players. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 











Finch’s THE BLUE AND THE GRAY and other poems, with an introduction by 
Andrew D. White. Besides the famous title poem this comprises some forty-five 
pieces, including “Nathan Hale,” “Gettysburg” and the Yale “Smoking Song,” 
beginning: “Floating away, like the fountain’s spray.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.40. 


Owen Seaman’s SALVAGE. By the editor of “Punch” and author of “Borrowed 
Plumes,” etc. Some forty poems, including “Women I have Never Married,’ “To 
a Friend about to Marry Beer,’ “The Poet to His Suffragette,” “The Slump in 
Poets,” “The Ladies’ Cavalry Club,” ete. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. 


Shaw and Beckwith’s THE LADY OF THE DYNAMOS. An appealing love story 
dominates the heroic struggle of an American electrician and an English girl, 
against treachery, superstition, and open opposition, to reclaim a wilderness in 
Ceylon. $1.50. 

Bashford’s THE PILGRIMS’ MARCH. A gay-hearted youth of artistic tendencies 

is caught between the conficting influences of a self-conscious, puritan family, where 
there is a lovable girl and a circle of artistic friends. The situation is worked out 
with humor and an atmosphere of good breeding. $1.50. 


Loomis’s A HOLIDAY TOUCH. By the author of “Cheerful Americans,” which is 
already in its ninth printing. This new book has been taken up by a London pub- 
lisher, and some of his stories have been translated into Italian. These latest 
tales are full of Yankee ingenuity and pluck, and include three delightful bur- 
lesques. The Times’ Saturday Review says they “possess an unusual amount of 
wit, and he who reads them will laugh many times.” Illustrated. $1.25. 


Hyatt’s THE LITTLE BROWN BROTHER. A remarkable tale of love and war 
in the Philippines by the only correspondent at the front. Philip Tillinghast in 
the Forum says “for sheer graphic force it has a kinship with Kipling’s ‘Soldiers 
Three.’ A brave love story, bravely told.” $1.50. 


Krehbiel’s CHAPTERS OF OPERA. Covering early operas in New York, the Met- 
tropolitan’s quarter-century, Hammerstein’s seasons, 1906-8, and containing a 
wealth of criticism, description, anecdote and fine illustrations. Circular with Rich- 
ard Aldrich’s review complete, portraits and sample pages on application. Second 
edition called for within a month of publication. $3.50 net; by mail, $3.72. 


Rupert Sargent Holland’s BUILDERS OF UNITED ITALY. The Nation calls it 


“A popular, but not flimsy, biography . . . merits commendation. . . . The gen- 
eral reader can hardly fail to be stimulated that he will go on to seek a wider 
acquaintance with this fascinating period: With portraits. $2.00 net. 
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A Subscriber’s Opinion 


Rummage 


“Of all its contempora- 


ries THE BookKMAN is, in 


stg gts hea my opinion, far and away 
Wash all wit! f ; o ‘a 


Rearlin e 


the best. It makes all the 
others look like ten-centers. 
When cast away on some 
desert isle—like that sup- 
posititious reader so often 
quoted—and offered the 
choice of one sole maga- 
zine, THE BooKMAN, be- 
lieve me, shall be lashed 
LE ABPINE cow, you will | to my life-preserver.” 


ner or later 


etter=for you. 




















POPULAR BOOKS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


The [Music Dramas of Richard comments By Apert LAvieGnac . . $2.50 
Same in half morocco . 4 ; ° 3 5.00 


A Guide to the Opera. By Roreans Giisiadees ; : : ‘ 1.50 
Same in half morocco . 7 ‘ 
Stories of the Wagner Opera. By H. A. Guensin . 
Same in half morocco . 
Stories of Famous Operas. By H. A. Guesere 
Same in half morocco . 
Stories of Popular Operas. By H. A. Gennben 
Same in half morocco . 
Masters of Music. By ANNA Auce Cuarm 
Same in half morocco . 
Makers of Song. By Anna Ausce Cuarns 
Same in half morocco . ; ial , s 
Portraits and Silhouettes of Musicians. By CAMILLE BELLAIGUE 
Same in half morocco . ‘ p - 
A Short History of Music. By ALvazno UNTERSTEINER 
Same in half morocco . . , ‘ ; 
Wagner and His Isolde. By Gustave Kosst 
The Heart of Music. By Anna Avice CHAPIN 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 
372 FIFTH AVENUE $33 $33 333 $33 $33 NEW YORK 
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GREAT interests, in every city of every state in the Union, are constantly seeking 
**The Man Who Knows,” the man who has acquired practical, thorough know- 
ledge of his line of work, and of the questions of the day. Precisely such knowledge 
—practical, complete, authoritative—can be acquired most quickly, easily, and in- 
expensively from 


The New International Encyclopaedia 


—the greatest of all modern reference works, and the ONLY one absolutely abreast with the times. The 
scholarly, commanding, thorough quality of The New International is guaranteed by the names of its 
Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Frank Moore 
Colby, M.A., and over 40 «ther eminent specialists, making the grandest educator of the age. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA COMPRISES 
20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 67,000 Titles 7,000 Illustrations 
100 Full-Page Colored Plates 


HOW TO GET THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
HARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored plates, 
sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, specimens of 
Sladinen. etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its 
great value to you. ALSO, information regarding our easy-payment plan, 
which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopedia with 
small initial outlay. 


Watch for the next The original picture of ** The Man 
Advertisement Who Knows,” printed on extra heavy 








paper, suitable for framing, will be sent 


“THE MAN WHO KNOWS” free to any address on receipt of roc. 


Sa © . » wr if Pa i@ Pe a 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers Se Af AL 
972 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY ys oe “FLL Ag 
¢: 
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‘‘He who reads only to while away an idle hour may 
not find «The Arena’”’ as interesting as some of the other 
magazines; but whoever takes life seriously will find it 
both interesting and helpful.’’—The Public, Chicago. 


To give the reading public a taste of the good things that are being pub- 
lished in The Arena, we have made a special introductory offer as descnbed 


below. 


We urge you to have your name entered on our list at once because 


we believe that the opinions of the world’s foremost writers on timely subjects 


will interest you. 


To read The Arena is an education in itself. 


Here are some specimen letters from our readers: 


“Enclosed please ‘md my check for five dollars to cover the cost of my renewal to ‘The Arena.” | 
enjoy and appreciate “The Arena’ so much that | have presented a year’s subscription to a friend, which accounts 
for the other $2.50. I wish I were able to send you a hundred of them.” 

“ Have just received ‘ The Arena.’ Every Article is worth studying. They meet the needs of young 
people who do not know yet, and have not been told they had an individuality of their own to express. Your 
magazine will help the nation, help it to do its own thinking and acting, and be original.” 


Among the writers who contribute to The Arena we would name: 


DR. ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE 

EDWIN MARKHAM 

HON. EDWARD TREGEAR 
Secretary of Labor for New Zealand 

J. C. GRAY 
General Secretary of the Co-operative Union 
of Great Britain 

PROF. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
Biographer of Bernard Shaw 

JAMES MAC KAYE 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


JOAQUIN MILLER 
EUGENE V. DEBS 
GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
HON. WALTER CLARK 
Chief Justice, N. C. 
WM. ORDWAY PARTRIDGE 
J. HENNIKER HEATON, M. P. 
The Father of International Penny Postage 
CHAS. KLEIN 
Author of ‘*The Lion and The Mouse.” 
WM. D. MAC CRACKEN 


Some of the subjects discussed—do they interest you ? 


GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


THE TRUSTS 

EDUCATION 

LITERATURE 

JAPAN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
CHILD LABOR 

THE LIQUOR QUESTION 

CABLE TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS 


CIVIC GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL ART 


THE RAILROADS 

THE DRAMA 

ART 

ARBITRATION 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
SOCIALISM 

RELIGION 

DIVORCE 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


In addition to the essays “The Arena” is illustrated and contains regular departments; The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public Ownership, 
Direct Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current cartoons. 
25 centsacopy. $2.50 a Year. 50 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money 
order, stamps or coin, we will enter a four 
months’ subscription commencing with Jan- 
uary, 1999. Or, to new subscribers we will send 
the November and December numbers free 
with the twelve months from January, 1909, 
for $2.50. 

Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay 
this BOOKMAN. 

ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher. 








ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher, 
381 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 

I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer 
to enter four months trial subscription to ““The 
Arena” from January, 1909 

I enclose $2.50 for which send ‘‘ The Arena” 
from November, 1908, to December, 1909, to the 
following address, 


PR cer sadrcdadestichsve vesdeciscesaresnasees 
City and State 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


134 West Fourteenth Street 











TELEPHONE NUMBERS 4067, 4761 CHELSEA 





NEW YORK 





TOILET POWDER 





“Baby’s Best F riend” “es 
and Mamma’s et comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped H g- 

For your protection “<3 genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “‘Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Samfple free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Rorated Skin Seap (bine wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores 

















Round trip 
tickets, in- 
cluding 
meals and 
Stateroom 
berth on Old 
Dominion 
Steamers, 


NEW YORK 
To 
NORFOLK 
AND 
OLD POINT 
AND RETURN 


$14.00 


session pr tr 








W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager 





OLD DOMINION LINE 


AN IDEAL OUTING 


Without an Equal 


A SHORT SEA TRIP 
Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Richmond, and Washington, D.C. 





Round trip 
tic >kets,in- 
cludin g 
meals and 
stateroom 
berth on Old 
Dominion 
Steamers, 
NEW YORK 
To 
RICHMOND 
AND 
WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 
AND RETURN 


$15.00 











Steamers sail from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, every day except Sunday at 3 
P.M. Returning leave Norfolk every day except Sunday at 7 P. M. for New York direct. 


Write Desk C for Illustrated Pamphlet 


J. J. BROWN, Gen’! Passenger Agent 


GENERAL OFFICES, 81 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK 
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‘ONLY IRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, Charleston, S. C. 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, 
De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite 
route between New York, 
Charleston, S. C., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., making direct con- 
nection for all points South and 
Southwest. 
Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 


General Offices 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


H.H.RAYMOND A.C. HAGERTY 
V.P.&G. M. G.P. A. 


Q]| Guide to the Gest Indies 


By FREDERICK A. OBER 


Fully illustrated, maps, routes, etc. 














16mo, flexible cloth, ; ; , : ‘ , net $2.25 


16mo, flexible leather, , ; ; R . special net $2.75 





DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Pudlishers 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatori1um 


Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all othe: forms 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). 


Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


WALLACE E. BROWN, M.D. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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ORANGEINE 


(POWDERS) 


“The Only Ethical Proprietary” 


The Best Indorsed Remedy in the World. Widely Tested Since 1892. 
The Surest “Self-Help” Over Hard Places 


There is nothing secret about Orangeine, Its formula is published on every package, and 
. Shows a perfect balance of remedial agencies, skilfully selected, to reach the cause of pain and 
many ailments, with no reactive or drug effect. 


Especially prompt and accurate for Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, ‘‘out ofsorts feeling.” 


WHAT ORANGEINE DOES 


Dispels Pain Regulates Digestion Prevents Sickness 

Checks Indisposition Increases Nutrition Offsets Wear and Tear 

Assures Energy When Most Needed Makes Better Blood and More of It 
Perfectly Adjusts the Nervous System 


25c PacKage Free for Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere on receipt of price. 10c. package (2 powders) 25c. pack- 
age (6 powders), 50c. package (15 powders’, $1.00 package (35 powders). We will mail free, 
one 25c. package, on receipt of request, with assurance of honest test, under suggestion of our 
directions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 














sim ay 
CHALFONTE — 


comfort and elegance of Chalfonte make a visit to Atlantic City at this 
time most delightful. Write for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY. 


ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 
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It Writes 


It Adds You cannot do these three things 
It Subtracts ric “hanically on any other machine 


The Remington Typewriter 
With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


represents the complete and perfect union of the writing 
machine and the adding machine. It completes the circle; 
finishes the labor saving; leaves nothing more for mechanical 
ingenuity to contrive in the field of billing, order and general 
accounting work. 


The Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment bears our 
guarantee and is made for the Remington Typewriter exclusively, 


Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company <tacoporsted) 
New York and Everywhere 
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‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America 





Statement of the Condition of the 


/ETNA INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
On the 34st day of December, 1908. 
Cash Capital . . ; ‘ ; +4, 000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . ‘ : 6,151,295.91 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), . » : 148,563.27 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . : ; ; 475,012.69 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses = : 52,087.61 
Other Claims, ‘ : : 466,696.04 


Net Surplus, ; ‘ ma * 207, 077.93 
Total Assets, . , ‘ . ; $16,500, 733.45 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, ‘ . $9,207,077.93 


ree 








LOSSES PAID IN NINETY YEARS: 
$115,798,170.31 


WILLIAM B, CLARK, President 


W.H. KING, Vice-President 
HENRY E, REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries : 
A. N. WILLIAMS, E. S. ALLEN, 


E. J. SLOAN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, 
W. F. WHITTLESLEY, Jr., “Marine” 








WESTERN BRANCH, 


THOS. E GALLAGHER, General Agent. 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


L. O. KOHTZ, Assistant General Agent. 


WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent 
W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, General Agent. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, Omaha, Neb. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, San Francisco. Cal. E. C. MORRISON, Assistant General Agent. 


CHICAGO, Ill., 159 La Salle Street. 


5 
7 
= [ NEW YORK, William Street. 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. | BOSTON, 70 and b sdemrary 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 








THE PACKAGE 
EVERYBODY 
ANTS 





“MY FAVORITES — 


THE BEST CHOCOLATES IN THE WORLD 
IN THE MOST ARTISTIC BOXES EVER MADE. 


THE BOXES CONTAIN ONLY GHOCOLATES 
WITH NUT CENTERS OF SUCH PURITY, 
QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND DELICIOUSNESS 

AS CAN ONLY BE PRODUCED BY 


LARGE SIZE MORE THAN A POUND, $1.00 
MEDIUM SIZE 
MORE THAN A HALF POUND 50c. 
SMALL SIZE 
MORE THAN A QUARTER POUND 250, 
SOLD AT OUR 
RETAIL STORES AND SALES 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





Setar Moller's 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil— 
free from disguise, because 
mone is needed. It is the 
impurity ot adulteration in 
cod hiver oi! that makes it 
offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free from Taste 
‘or Odor. 


It is this purity that 
makes Moller’s Ou:l so 
digestibie and without 
that Dausecous “repeat” 


PH | 


The genuine ts sold only in 
flat. oval bottles, tuported 
from Norway bearing the 
name of 


Reniete lin&Co 


fi TA ee GY Ty a 























“High as 
the Alps 


in Quality” Irresistibly Delicious, 


yet Wholesome as 
Bread and Butter 


You Never Grow 
Tired of 


GALA PETER 


Ghe World’s 
Favorite Chocolate 


Pure 
Nourishing 


Sustaining 
LAMONT, CORLISS 











Sole Agents 


NEW YORK 
iaiaeeieenmtemeemmimnell 





** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights."* 
The Tobaccos are all aged; gen ree A seasoned. 
Aan inecoves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
In bP blending, seven different tobaccos are 


out *s “Arcadia” is in a class by itself— 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
quality. A mild stimulant. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S, 


send 10 CENTS whieh ellioanvinee. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 
132 Reade Street, New York. 





ose totes 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mas 


have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
poms nts every family in moderate circumstances can own 

VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
for Catalogue D and explanations. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 





Frontispiece. 


Chronicle and Comment 
A — Prophecy 
hru’ 


Unaiemnatens Portraits—H. Chatfield Taylor and 


Albert Sterner . 


Unconventional Portraits—Ernest Thompson Seton . 
with unconventional orn of Ellery 


Loaded “Dice ( 
H. Clark) . 


Louise Forsslund (with portrait). Ps ¥ 
Where Ki iplins Stands (with unconventional portrait 
ipling and — . . 


of Mr. 
— Renan (portrait) 
. E. Krehbiel (caricature) . 


Fled are the Snows (verse) 
The Art of Caran d’Ache (illustrated) 


Thy Way (verse) 


” OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





15 
115 


116 
117 


18 
119 


120-121-122 


123 
124 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


St. George from Moore’s Home. 


Unconventional Portraits—-Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. 
The Family (with unconventional portrait of Robert 


H. Davis) . 


Ellis Parker Butler (caricature by "Mielziner) 

Rowland Thomas (with portrait) ; 
Unconventional Portraits—Frederick Orrin Bartlett . 
Demetra Vaka (portrait) ; 


Susan Glaspell ( 


trait) 


The Real Grub Street (with illustration) 


Richter and Wagner (illustration) 
A Case of Unconscious Cerebration 


James MacArthur 


The Ghost Walks: The Actor ont His Roshi ‘ 


“Diamond Cut Paste.’’ 


Operatic Criticism in New York 


The Wife Speaks (verse) . 


One of the Parnassiens (illustrated) 


Declined with Thanks (verse, illustrated) 


“Tom” Moore’s “‘ Nea ” (illustrated) 


The Post-Nuptial Novel and Some Recent Books 
Rachel Lorian—David Bran—Arminel of the West—The Pilgrim’s 
March—Kingsmead—The Story of Thyrza—The Actress 


Seven Books of the Month 
I Dewitt’s ‘‘ Assassination of Lincoln” 


Chapters VII and VIII . 
Fashions in Art (illustrated) 


Il ‘‘ The Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine” 


lil Richard Whitein ’s ‘‘ Little People” 
Patrice” : 
V_ René Bazin’s ‘‘ This : 


IV Ernest Renan’s ‘ 


My Son” 


VIF. O. Bartlett's ‘‘ The Web of the Golden Spider” 
VII Garston Leroux’s ‘‘ The Perfume ot the Lady in Black” 


Plagiarism: Real and Apparent 


The Book Mart 


Reader's Guide to Books Received 
Sales of Books During the Month 
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215 
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ArTHUR BARTLETT Maurice 
Jean Witpe CLarKe 
ALGERNON TASSIN 

AGNES AND EGerton CasTLe 
ArTHUR HOoEBER 


Acnes Lee 
Harry THurston Peck 
La Toucne Hancock 


Etta Darrett Kay 


FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


Harry THurston Peck 
Richarp W. Kemp 
MonTGOMERY SCHUYLER 
Ativan F. SANBORN 
Georce MIipDLETON 
Grace Isapet CoLBRON 
Rupert RANNEY 


Bunrorp SAMUEL 


The Best Selling Books 
Charts Indicating Sectional Popularity 
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178 
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PRICE, 25 CENTS 
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to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 





ROBERT GRANT'S NEW NOVEL 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


$1.50 


In this remarkable novel, his first in four years, Judge Grant has told 
a story of the conflict of old traditions and point of view with the new 
methods of to-day that is as striking and absorbing in matter as it is de- 


lightful in manner of handling. 


Blaisdell, a modern, hustling man of busi- 


ness, intelligent and obtuse, with equal good feeling and ruthlessness, 
forcibly invades the inner circle, where the Chippendales, an old Boston 


family, are firmly entrenched. 


The incidents, the situations, the comments 


and the outcome of it a]l make a great novel. 
‘*As an observer of American men and women and things, Judge 


Grant is without a rival.” — Zhe Critic. 





. s 
The King of Arcadia 
By 
FRANCIS LYNDE 
Illustrated. $1.50 
The original and picturesque adventures 
of a young engineer who builds a dam that 
overflows into the wonderful ranch of the 


King of Arcadia. Unexpectedly vivid and 
delightfully thrilling. 





The Lodger Overhead 


And Others 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Mr. Davis tells better stories of New York 
than any one else, and in this new book he 
deals skilfully with some of the most dra- 
matic and picturesque, and hitherto un- 
ie phases of essentially metropolitan 
life. 





mental, that come under his notice. 
fun and delightfully amusing satire make this an 
inimitable story. 


** * Have you any peanuts for the 
swans ?" he says.” 


THE 
BUTLER’S STORY 


ARTHUR TRAIN 
Illustrated. $1.25 


Peter Ridges, butler in a newly rich family, 
relates the adventures, social, financial and senti- 


The keen 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ay New Scribner Books 1909 


SIENA 


The Story of a Medieval Commune 
By FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


Professor of History at Chicago University 








Superbly illustrated. $2.50 net, postpaid $2.75. 


A fascinating and comprehensive account of 
the history and the art of one of the most in- 
teresting cities in the world. Professor Sche- 
vill, one of the foremost authorities of the 
day on his subject, has founded his work 
largely on original researches. He writes in 
a vivid and interesting way and treats his sub- 
ject from every point of view. The book is 
superbly illustrated and gives a beautiful and 
striking picture of Siena as it is and was. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


A brilliant study, keen and illuminating, based on long experience and wide observation, 
appreciative and sympathetic, but at times caustic and always intelligent and stimulating, of 
the traits of character which have made the Englishman what he is. The author takes up 
sport, society, English home life, Are the English dull? etc. $1.50 net, postpaid, $1.60. 


EGOISTS. A Book of Supermen. By JAMES HUNEKER 


This new book, the first by Mr. Huneker in three years, is wholly devoted to those modern 
poets and prose masters whose writings embody the individualistic idea as opposed to the 
altruistic and socialist sentiments. It contains illuminating studies of such men as Barrés, 
Anatole France, Stirner, Helld, Blake, Nietzsche, Ibsen and Stendhal. $1.50 net, postpaid $1.60. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. By CHARLES HORTON COOLEY 


A brilliant study of the development and influence of the various forms of intercourse 
among men discussed under such headings as Communication, the Democratic Mind, Social 
Classes, Public Will, Institutions, etc., and treated from the mental rather than material point 
of view. $1. 50 net, postpaid $1.60. 


ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. _ by siz wALTER ARMSTRONG 


With over 500 illustrations, four in color. 





This brilliant story of British art is the first volume in a 
series by different authors which covers the entire Art 
History of the World. The volumes will be substantially 
equal in size and correspond in plan, scope, arrangement, 
and system with M. Salomon Reinach’s “Apollo.” Sir 
Walter Armstrong, the leading art critic of Great Britain, 
tells graphically and authoritatively the story of Art of 
all kinds in the British Isles from the primitive period to 
our own day. 12mo. $1.50 net, postpaid $1.60. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
THE SISTERS OF NAPOLEON 


E.isaA, PAULINE, AND CAROLINE Bonaparte. After the Testimony of their Contemporaries by Joseru Tur- 
quaM. Translated and edited by W. R. H. Trowsripce. With a photogravure frontispiece and 33 full-page 
tliustrations. 8vo, $3.75 net. 


A most interesting story of the lives of the sisters of the Great Napoleon, showing how, by their 
frivolities and reckless ambitions, they brought ruin upon the Emperor and his State. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF THE MEDICI 


By G. Epccumpe Starter. With 25 illustrations and frontispiece in color. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


Few families have exerted so great an influence as the Medici, and few families have experi- 
enced greater vicissitudes. The stories in this thrilling book read like novels. 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S 
HISTORY OF PAINTING 


A History or Parntinc 1n Irary (Umpria, Fiorence, and Srena) from the 2d to the 16th Century. By 
J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavatcasettr. A New Edition, with editorial notes by Langton Douglas. With 
over 200 illustrations. 6 vols. 8vo, $6.00 net per volume. 


Just Ready. Vow. III. Tue Srenese, Umarian, ano Nortu Itarian Scuoots. 





Vols. I and Ii already published. The remaining three volumes will follow at intervals in 1909. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By Witnetm Bove, Ph.D. Translated by J. Haynes. With over 80 full-page plates. Large 8vo, $4.00 net. 


In this excellent work Dr. Bode traces the development of Florentine plastic art from Donatello 
to Michelangelo, dealing separately and in detail with the..great sculptors—-whether in marble, clay 
or bronze—of that brilliant period. 


GREAT MASTERS OF DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTING 


By Dr. W. Boos, author of “Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance,” etc. With 48 illustrations. Sq. 
1zmo, $2.00 net. 


The Painters here discussed and illustrated include Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Vermeer, Metsu, 
Jan Steen, Wouvermans, Paul Potter, Rubens, and Van Dyck. 


THE ART OF THE PLASTERER 


An Account oF THE Decorative DEVELOPMENT oF THE Crart CHIEFLY IN EnGLanp from the XVIth 
to the XVIIIth Century, with Chapters on the Stucco of the Classic Period, and of the Italian Renaissance; 
also on Sgraffito, Pargetting, Scottish, Irish, and Modern Plasterwork. By Grorce P. Banxart, Architect 
and Craftsman. With 473 illustrations. Small 4to, $10.00 net. 


NATURE AND ORNAMENT 


I. Nature: Tue Raw Mareriar or Desicn. By Lewis F. Day, author of “Pattern Design,” “Ornament 
and Its Application,” “Lettering in Ornament,” “Windows,” etc., etc. With 87 illustrations. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


Companion Volume. Nature anp Ornament II. Ornament the Product of Nature. Ready soon. 


MEXICO 


Its AnciENT AND Mopern Civiuttzation; History anp Pottticat Conpitions; TopocrapHy anp Nat- 
URAL RESOURCES; InvustTRigs AND GENERAL DeEvELopmMENT. By C. REGINALD ENock, F.R.G.S., author of 
“Peru” and “The Andes and the Amazon.” With an Introduction by Martin Hume. With a map and 
numerous illustrations. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


WITH RIFLE IN FIVE CONTINENTS 


By Paut Nieprecx. With 32 full-page illustrations from photographs and 174 illustrations in the text. 
8vo, $5.00 net. 


An entertaining volume of travel, sport, and adventure in many out-of-the-way corners of the 


world. 
CRUISES IN THE BERING SEA 


By Pavut Nuieprecx. author of ‘“‘With Rifle in Five Continents.” With 32 plates, a map, and 100 text 
illustrations. 8vo, $5.00 net. 


FRANCE SINCE WATERLOO 


By W. Griwton Berry, M.A. With 16 illustrations and maps. 12mo, $1.50 met. 


A graphic and succinct narrative of the course of French history from the downfall of Napoleon 
to the present day. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
— 
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Third Printing of Oppenheim's Greatest Success. 


The Missioner 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
‘“*«The Missioner ' is the author’s best book.”— Philadelphia Ledger. 





A New Book by the Author of « The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus.”’ 


Our Benny 


By MARY E. WALLER 


A great narrative poem of national importance, founded on historical fact, and dedi- 
cated to the people of Illinois and Kentucky in memory of Abraham Lincoln. 


‘It takes a place next below ‘Snowbound’ and ‘Miles Standish.’ ""—Henry Markham. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net ; postpaid $1.07. 


A STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES BY AN AMERICAN KIPLING 


THE LITTLE GODS 
THE LITTLE GODS 
THE LITTLE GODS 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 
Author of “ Fagan,” Cod/zer’s $5,000 Prize Short Story. 


A cee mee and stirring book of life in the Philippines, in which ‘‘ Fagan,” the 
story that was selected from 30,000 competitors for the $5,000 prize in Cod/zer’s 
short-story contest, forms the first chapter. 


Fully illustrated by Charles Sarka. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Bridge Builders 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


** Conceived on as new a line as it is possible to think of in constructing a story relat- 
ing to modern people in modern environments.” 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


A Royal Ward But Still a Man 


By PERCY BREBNER By MARGARET L. KNAPP 


A swiftly moving tale of love and A study of life and human nature 
adventure. rather than religion. 


Illustrated. $1.50. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Whips of Time 


By ARABELLA KENEALY 


A novel of absorbing interest with a most unusual theme. J///ustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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THE BEST FICTION 





The Best-Selling Book in America 


4-40 
FIGHT 


Better than 
THE 
MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE 








BY- EMERSON: HOUGH 
A blending of the heroic-and the 


mysterious and the passionate— 


that s romance. 





A narrative of 


history. A 


perfect union of the two—that s 
EMERSON HOUGH'’S new novel 


Pictures by A. I. Keller 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





By ELLERY H. CLARK 


LOADED DICE 


Loaded Dice abounds in excitement and 
in scenes of thrilling pleasure. A sensa- 
tional horse-race, a sensational fight, a sen- 
sational day on the stock exchange, make 
the blood dance and the nerves tingle. And 
love and passion add their light and lure. 


Pictures by F. Graham Cootes. $1.50 postpaid. 





By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 


Author of ‘Red Saunders” 


TROLLEY FOLLY 


One of the great American humorists in 
this book breaks all records of humor. Heis 
sublimely, gloriously absurd. ‘The jest is 
huge, out of the whole cloth of the out- 
rageous, broad enough toincludeevery body. 
Phillips has dared to be as funny as he can. 


Nine pictures in color. $1.25 postpaid. 





By LLOYD OSBOURNE 


Author of “Baby Bullet,” “ 


The Motormaniacs,’ 


INFATUATION 


Tells of a woman's infatuation for a man, frankly, bravely, unconventionally, and of 
her love, tenderly, touchingly, gloriously. No book in years has equalled this one in 


cleverness and charm. 


Pictures by Karl Anderson. $1.50 postpaid. 
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Just Published 


By the 
Author of 
THE CIRCULAR STAIRCASE 


THE MAN ® ,; 
LOWER TEN 








MARY ROBERTS RINEBART 


THE CIRCULAR STAIRCASE. 7" ‘ 


was the slashing big surprise of 1908; “Howard is 
a story by an author practically unknown “*® bP 
which the reading public gobbled up by Lower Ten 


thousands and tens of thousands. - 








From the same source comes THE MAN IN LOWER 
TEN. Make way forhim! He sweeps all 
before him. There's just no stopping his 
impetuous, onward pace, the mystery grow- 
ing more intense as each mile whizzes by, 
the love more ardent, the humor more de- 

licious. 

THE MAN IN LOWER TEN 
is a book of fascinating bewilderment, 
of ingenious and devious plot. And 

lighting up every situation with the gleam 
of her genius for fun, Mrs. Rinehart offers 
the most delightful pastime of the year. 


pout Pictures in Color by 


inns. Howard Chandler Christy 
Man in Lower Ten Price, $1.50 postpaid 
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Katrine 


HARPER’S 
NEW B 











By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


the 
author of 


Nancy Stair 


ATRINE is the first novel which Mrs. Lane has publish- 

ed since her brilliant story of ‘‘ Nancy Stair.” 

who have read both books agree in recognizing KATRINE as 
the greater successor of a great romance. 


** Nancy Stair,” 





all-conquering love. 


a beautiful, magnetic woman takes the leading 
part. This is a romance of picturesque love-making, of separation, of the woman's 
triumph through her natural gifts, of a man’s awakening and his battle with 
realities, and, finally, it is a romance not only of a woman’s achievement, but of an 


Those 


In KATRINE, as in 











With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 





The PLANTER 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


MAINE youth—full of ambition and a 
keen zest for life—begins his career on a 
rubber plantation in Mexico, as manager of a busi- 
ness concern which in reality is a trickster’s enter- 
prise, although he does not know it. He meets and 
loves a beautiful Mexican girl, a revelation after the 
giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed. 
The romance which follows is full of peril and 
hardships, of love and success. This novel is most 
unusual in its atmospheric charm; in fact, the 
portrayal is so absolutely new and vivid that 
it is prophesied the book will be the ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” of this tragedy of Indian ser- 
vitude, 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 





TheACTRESS 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


T is by the actress herself—this story of a New 
York girl who gives up her sweetheart for the 
stage. The fun and the tears of stage life—the 
real, not the scandal kind—reveal the actress as an 
original, frank, humorous, likable girl. The man 
is prosperous, level-headed, and knows just what 
the feminine ‘“‘ artistic temperament” really 
needs, Naturally he hasn’t much sympathy with 
the ‘‘ career,”’ 

The girl is determined to be a great artiste, 
and, putting her sweetheart aside— But the 
actress tells her heart-story better than any one 
else can, 

Pictorial Cover. 


$7.50. 


Lilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 





The Gorgeous Borgia 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


HE tyrant Cesar Borgia, who turned happiness into 


misery, song into groans, life into death, 


truly as cruel as a tiger.” 
of Gandia. 
adores him. 


He murders his brother, 


story is riotous with the Roman life in this period. 
Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. 


He was as 
‘* beautiful as a tiger, and as bright and strong as a tiger, and 
the Duke 
An unsuspecting girl, in her ignorant beauty, 
Herself of the rival house of Orsini, she is elect- 
ed to slay the tyrant, not dreaming that he is her lover. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. Tolstoi. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY 
of LIVING THOUGHT 


16mo, Gilt Tops and Backs, Decorative 
Cover, Cloth, 75 cents net. 
RESPONSE to the special demand of 
the century now opening. The central 
living thought in the intellectual move- 
ments of the day in permanent book form and 
at alow price. ‘lhree volumes now ready: 
THREE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEAKE. By 
- Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

The PERSONAL RELIGION IN Eoyprt BEFORE 
CukIsTIANITY. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By Count Leo 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY 


By HIS NEPHEW, THE RIGHT HON. SIR OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


HIS recognized, complete, and splendid biogra hy of Macaulay comes out ths spring in new form, with much new 


matter and in two editions. “ Macaulay’s 


arginal Notes, 


” once published separately, is now incorporated in the 


biography, making Chapter X VI, and bringing in matter of great value. This has made necessary new a indices, 


etc., as well as other changes and ‘im rovements. — Two editions ; 
Portrait, $2.00. Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops, with Portrait, in_a box, $5.00. 


One volume, Crown §vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, with 
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Leading Spring Fiction 





SIMEON TETLOW’S SHADOW **~” 


By JENNETTE LEE, Author of “Uncle William,”’’ etc. 
This is the story of a Man and a Railroad—the stir and thrill of life ina great corporation run through 
it—and a vivid picture of the real things of modern business life—with glimpses of a beautiful home 
life in a little village, and days of healing of mind and body out in the silence of the woods. 
The human quality of the book places it quite beyond any ordinary standard. 


By the Author of “‘ The nk Biography of a Grizzly ” 


Frontispiece by Ashe. $1.50 


March 





THE BIOGRAPHY OFA SILVER FOX 


BY 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 





All the magic of the wild, free life of 
the open is caught and held in these 
pages—the story, from his cubhood to 
his splendid prime, of that aristocrat of 
foxes, Domino Reynard; his happy, ad- 
venturous, sometimes tragic life among 
the Goldur Hills; the romance of his 
life-union with Snowyruff. 


The telling is Mr. Seton’s ripest and 
best; and the altogether delightful and 
fascinating narrative is made still more 
delightful and fascinating by over one 
hundred of the author’s characteristic 
illustrations. Cover design, title-page, 
and general make-up by Grace Gallatin 
Seton. $7.50 








OLD LADY NUMBER 31 


By LOUISE FORSSLUND 
This is the homely, humorous, pathetic kind of a tale that touches the heart and keeps the 
reader’s lips smiling and his eyes wet. It isthe story of an old husband and wife who come to 
face a divided path—the old folks’ home for one, the poorhouse for the other. 
How the ‘‘old ladies”” adopt Abe; how, as the days go by, the situation develops both humor 
and pathos; how at last the old couple’s poverty is changed to modest wealth, yet the ‘‘home”’ 
claims them—these things are delightfully told. $7.00 


THE WILES OF SEXTON MAGINNIS 


By MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 
Just the cleverest delineation of Celtic character, the jolliest book of Irish-American life and ad- 
venture in American literature. That delicious chap Maginnis is the hero, with his adoring 
wife Mary Ann, their children, and his mother-in-law, Herself, chief of a wide and always de- 
lightful dramatis persone. 
There is a smile on every page and a laugh in each chapter. Illustrations by Keller. $1.50 


The New Novel by the Author of “‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


MR. OPP mn 


By ALICE HEGAN RICE 
You ’ll begin by laughing at Mr. Opp—you’ll grow to admire and love him.. He does and says some 
ridiculous things; but he says many things worth weighing; and his days are one uncomplaining 
surrender of self and self’s natural hopes and ambitions to the comforting and making happy of those 
who have need. Nothing Mrs. Rice has done approaches the whimsical humor, pathos, and genuine 
heart interest of this story; Mr. Opp is a creation richly worthy of Dickens, and is certain to live as one 
of the most delicious and appealing characters in American fiction. Pictures by Guipon. $1.00 
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PUTNAM’S NEW NOVELS 





By the author of ‘‘ The Country House’’ 


FRATERNITY 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY $1.35 net (postage 15 cents) 


Mr. Galsworthy holds the reader in the hollow of his hand as he unfolds this new 
story. One lives in suspense to the end, eager to discover not merely what will 
happen next, but how, under the stress and strain of trying circumstances, the char- 
acters will change and develop. On the score of firm and subtle characterization, 
faithful portrayal of phases of London life, interest of plot, and sure control of his 
material, this story of Mr. Galsworthy’s is a notable achievement, and displays, in full 
action, the qualities which have won a large audience for the earlier books by this 
author. 


Other books by Mr. Galsworthy: 


The Country House The Man of Property 
Villa Rubein The Isiand of Pharisees 
A Commentary Each $1.50 











By the author of ‘‘ Marotz’’ 


DROMINA 





By JOHN AYSCOUGH $1.50 


Mr. Ayscough’s new story deals with that mysterious character, the young 
Dauphin of France, who, it is now generally supposed, perished in London. His 
book tells how the little prince was brought up by an aristocratic band of gypsies. A 
good deal of the action takes place in the south of Ireland, a county that the author 
knows exceptionally well. 


UNCLE GREGORY 


By GEORGE SANDEMAN $1.50 


‘* Most original and distinguished is Unc/e Gregory, a social comedy in Mr. Henry 
James’s style and vein. Mr. Sandeman adopts the device,.familiar in Greek drama, 
of making a dead person the chief of his dramatis persone. We get to know Uncle 
Gregory very well, although he is in his grave. He is a type of those tiresome people 
who are anxious to prolong their influence after death. The trust he leaves is a posi- 
tive bugbear to his relatives, and eventually they shuffle out of it as usually happens. 
The gradual revelation of the old man’s character is cleverly managed, and the tone 
of the book is excellent. It is quietly ironic and quite well written.”—London Daily 
Mail. 
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Fiction of Deserved Popularity 
Ad 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 


team] THE WEB OF THE 


wemyravmme GOLDEN SPIDER 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


Pure romance, told with a dash and a joy in the telling 
that carry you completely away. Out of the darkness the 
Girl and the Man meet, only to be swept into the 
toils of an adventurer mad with the lure of gold, and 
as suddenly thrust apart. Then come his struggles 
to rescue her as, swiftly and with desperate chances 
by land and sea, they follow the golden trail of dar- 
ing. 





























From Fisher 
Srontispiece in 
Sull color 





“ There is no other modern tale which contains so many astonishing 
and unexpected turns,”’ says the Philadelphia Ingutrer. 








The Dearest, Wisest, Funniest Book of the Year! 
FOURTH LARGE EDITION 


THE LETTERS OF JENNIE ALLEN "SS" (humor 


By GRACE DONWORTH 


The New York Times says: 


** Jennie Allen has come to take the place once occupied by Samantha (of Saratoga fame) 
and Mrs. Wiggs. Jennie Allen is neither a conscious humorist like the former, nor an uncon- 
scious philosopher like the latter. In her mpeg ° is combined the best of both, with the 
result that she is more agreeable than either, and her great charm is that she is not a bit too 
good to be true. Jennie Allen is the best ever !” 


The best book to read aloud—it’s refreshing— it's quotable— it’s unique—it’s all good 


Send to us, or ask your bookseller, for a free set of sixteen souvenir postcards, 


each with a selection of Fennie Allen’s humor, to mail to your friends 


CORRIE WHO? “= | wstey 


By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 






































The New York Evening Post says: ‘‘ As charming a piece of light fiction as one 
is likely to come across in many a day. It is a story of mystery, handled very skilfully, 
Those desirable elements in a tale of this kind—suspense and suspicion—are to be had in 
abounding measure. Merely asa book that refuses to be laid down until it is finished, 
it has a clear title to success. It possesses in addition exceptional charm of style.” 


rites st SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY “#isie:s 
Biographies PUBLISHERS BOSTON Biographies 
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NEW BOOKS OF STANDARD INTEREST 


Not only are these works authoritative in their treatment of important questions 
and illuminating in their treatment of the arts, but in appearance, format, 
and illustrations they are among the notable books of the season. 





LETTERS FROM CHINA: With Particular Reference to the Empress 
Dowager and the Women of China. By Sarah Pike Conger. 


Mrs. Conger lived in China from 1898 to 1904 as the wife of the American minister. 
After passing through the siege of the Legations, she was instrumental in bringing about 
good feeling between the Empress Dowager and the Allied Powers. These letters throw a 
unique light on conditions then and now in the Chinese Empire. They are profusely illus- 
trated from Mrs. Conger’s own photographs, which include those of the late Empress Dow- 
ager and her retinue, published by special permission. 


Profusely illustrated. Index. Crown 8vo, red cloth, stamped in white, gold, and green. $2.75 net. Ready in April. 


THE ANDEAN LAND. By Chase S. Osborn. 


Mr. Osborn’s work is not only a vivid travel story, told with a wealth of anecdote, but 
is a serious effort to depict the recent progress of South America which so far has out- 
stripped altogether the historian. The American exporter will find here some trenchant criti- 
cisms of his usual methods in handling South American trade. The man who wishes to 
cover the ground himself will find the work a complete guide to the lands of our Southern 
neighbors. 


Two volumes, with over 50 illustrations and 4 maps. Indexed. Large 8vo. $5.00 net. Ready in April. 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE. By Frederic Lees. 


The banks of the Loire, Vienne, and Cher .are here described as they appear to a 
leisurely and cultured traveller who sees, as he passes along the river banks, and wanders 
through the old chateaux, not the pageant of a summer only, but the whole pageant of the 
Renaissance in France. Mr. Lees, however, gives definite information for the present day 
traveller, who wishes to see the most of Touraine, as well as historic insight for the fireside 
traveller, who will find every notable chateau represented in Mr. Lees’ pictures of historic 
houses and rooms. 


With 12 plates in full color, and many other full-page illustrations, and a map. Large 8vo. $2.75 net. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST: Japan As It Was, Is, and Will Be. 
By H. B. Montgomery. 

















Mr. Montgomery takes Japan eee and consistently endeavors to get beneath the 


bizarre surface appearances, and at the real Japan. He presents, therefore, a comprehensive 
picture of a nation intensely utilitarian even in its art, bending all its energies toward national 

ogress. His chapters on Japanese art are unusually explicit. The illustrations are from 
Fusuaces masters. 


With frontispiece in color and 16 other illustrations. Index. Large 8vo. $2.50 net. 


THE SUMMER GARDEN OF PLEASURE. By Mrs. Stephen Batson, 
author of “A Concise Handbook of Garden Flowers.” 


That one’s garden may bloom from early to late summer with no flowerless interregnum 
is the ideal that Mrs. Batson sets forth with Mr. Osmund Pittman’s admirable illustrations 
in color. After a chapter on the Wild Garden, at once the most fascinating and least ex- 
acting of all gardens, Mrs. Batson treats the flowers in detail and prepares the reader for 
the perils and pleasures of the seasons. In literature, gardens have ever sought the perma- 
nence denied by nature, and Pliny, Tacitus, Bacon, and many lesser lights contribute to the 
literary value of this volume. ; 


With 36 illustrations in color by Osmund Pittman. Index. Large 8vo. $3.50 net. 


ART OF SPEECH AND DEPORTMENT. By Anna Morgan. 
SELECTED READINGS. Compiled by Anna Morgan. 


A pioneer producer of the higher order of drama, Miss Morgan speaks with authority 
in all that pertains to interpretation. In this work she gives detailed treatment to the elements 
that go to make the finished and powerful speaker in the drawing room or before an audi- 
ence. A notable part of the work is that dealing with the drama and Miss Morgan’s own 
experiences as a producer are given in an eon 

From Tolstoi to O. Henry and from Boccaccio to Edward Everett Hale, the field of 
literature pays tribute to this volume. Many of the selections are published for the first 
time apart from their author’s works and only by special permission. The dramatic section 
includes Shaw and Stephen Phillips, as well as the older dramatists. 


Two volumes, 12mo, each $1.50 net. Ready in April. 














A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 
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[t confirms all of one’s hopes and beliefs as to the popular appreciation of real work 
to know that Mr. Kipling’s books have to-day a wider public than ever before. 
There is not a book on this list but finds its readers every year, most of them counted in 
thousands. It is a pleasure to announce herewith a new book, an anthology for — 

ound, 


people, and the most perfect leather edition in which any modem classic may be 


Kipli 
bravest, with the 
fewest false 
notes in it.” 


—W. D. 
Howells 


“His is the lust- 
iest voice now 
lifted in the 


With the Night Mail 
This remarkable tale chronicles a trip in the postal packet "162," on 
her aerial run from London one night to Quebec the next morning (! ) 


in the year 2000 A.D. If you wish for a short time to live in the coming 
century of marvels you cannot afford to miss this book. Fixed price, $1.00 


. (Postage 10c.). 
Kipling Stories and 
Poems Every Child Should Know 


Edited by MARY E. BURT and W. T. CHAPIN 


‘This is the first selection from the complete works of Rudyard Kipling ever made for 
children. The editor has thought and studied over the volume for years. _ Illustra- 
tions. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage /0c.). Leather, fixed price, $2 00. 


The Pocket Kipling 


These books, printed on thin but opaque paper, and bound in ox-blood red leather, 
are a pleasure to possess. We have never published a more thoroughly satisfac- 
tory book in every particular. Fixed price, each, $1.50 (postage Sc.). 


NOW READY 
The Day’s Work Departmental Ditties and Ballads 
Kim and Barrack-room Ballads 
Plain Tales from the Hills Traffics and Discoveries 
Life’s Handicap The Light That Failed 
Soldier Stories Many Inventions 
The Seven Seas Soldiers Three 
Other volumes in preparation 


By HASHIMURA TOGO 
(WALLACE IRWIN) 








The now famous letters of Hashi- 

mura Togo addressed to the editor of 

Collier’s have been gathered into permanent book 
form as one of the choicest contributions to our Americar 
humor in years. With the original illustrations. $1.50. 


The American Flower Garden 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN 
This great subscription book is new ready for im- 
mediate publication. Fixed price, $10.00. We will 
gladly send a eircular upon request. 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 

The romantic adventures of Mr. Robert 

Ethredge Townsend, who was certainly a genius in 
appreciating the other sex, make the most individual 


unusual novel of the year. Frontispiece. $7.50. 


Comrades 
By THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 
The powerful anti-Socialistic novel by the author of 
“The Leopard's Spots” and “ The Clansman™’ is being 
read everywhere. Illustrations in color. $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 133 EAST 16th STREET, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


SEP TIMUS 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


“A more belovéd vagabond than ‘ The Belovéd Vagabond.’ "— 
N. Y. Globe. 

“ Witty, original, and gay as Sheridan.” —Pali Mail Gazette. 

“Locke at his best.”—Aaltimore Sun. 

a rmanent addition to the lovable characters of fiction.” 
— Outlook. 

“It appears to be Mr. Locke’s province to let light into the dark 
corners of life and show us the bright side of people and things.” 
— Boston Transcript. an 

William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature at Yale 
University: “* Septimus’ is to my mind the best book Mr. Locke 
has ever written, which means it is one of the most delightful novels 
published during the last ten years. . . All the whimsical humor 
of his former stories, with a deep vein of purity and tenderness.” 


LOST CABIN MINE i 





A Stiering Tale of the West. Pe ee 
samo. $1.50 LOST_CABIN 
** Apache Kid is of the type Bret Harte loved to draw.”—Queen. wit. io 


“Full of movement and stirring.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. s2mo. $1.50 


“ Interprets French character to American readers with more success 
than any recent work of fiction. The dash and sunny grace of the French 
character are inimitably brought out.” 


THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH 


By ALICE HERBERT. s2mo. $1.50 


A brilliant novel of modern life. Its leading interest is the eternal one of sex ; but the treatment is 
particularly fresh and fearless. 


SOMEONE PAYS 


By NOEL BARWELL. s2mo. $1.50 
Though exemplifying a subtle train of cause and effect, this is not a novel with a problem or a 


a. JOAN OF THE HILLS 


By T. B. CLEGG, author of “The Love Child,” “The Wilderness,” “The Bishop’s Scapegoat.” 
r2mo. $1.50 


THE PRINCE’S PRANKS 


By CHARLES LOWE. s2mo. $1.50 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


COMPLETE LIMITED EDITION IN ENGLISH. $2 fer volume. 


THE WELL OF ST. CLARE THE RED LILY 
THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE MOTHER OF PEARL 
BONNARD BALTHASAR 


CARLYLE 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND JANE WELSH 
Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. With portraits. 2volumes. Cloth. 8v0. $8.0onet. Express extra. 


Letters that passed between Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh from the time of their first meeting, in 
May, 1821, until their marriage. 











THE MAKING OF CARLYLE 
By R.S.Craic. Cloth. 8vo. Jilustrated. $4.0onet. Postage 20 cents. 
Containing an account of his birthand parentage, school days, marriage,first visits to London and Paris, etc. 


*“ We have to congratulate Mr. Craig on the production of a sterling piece of Carlyle criticism.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY ™* “sropio °““* NEW YORK 
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A SELECTION OF SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


from the list of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 





Charles-Augustin 
Sainte-Beuve 


The fourth volume of the French Men of Letters 
Series. By George McLean Harper, Professor 
of English Literature in Princeton University, 
and author of ‘“ Masters of French Literature.” 
Professor Harper believes that Sainte-Beuve is 
now more than ever acknowledged to be, with 
Taine and Renan, one of the intellectual triumvi- 
rate of modern France, and that he is henceforth 
to be regarded not merely as the greatest French 
literary critic, but as one of the world’s chief critics 
in the broad sense—a man who has thrown the light 
of reason upon all great questions of psychology, 
morality, religion, politics, and art. With a 
frontispiece portrait and a_ bibliography. 
1zmo. Cloth, paper label, $150 net. 
Post-paid, $1.60. 


Wild Flowers and 
Fruits 


.D., author of “‘ Why 
Worry?” A book of 
charts and groups which 
will facilitate identification 
of many flowers and fruits 
commonly found in the 
northeastern section of 
the United States. The pen 
and ink illustrations were 
made direct from fresh 
specimens by the author. 
Two color plates and 


contains no theories. 


The Home Garden 


By Eben E. Rexford, author of ‘ Four 

q 7 ee em q Seasons in the Garden.” This book is ¢ Sc.D. 
intended for the use of those who have toss 

a little piece of land upon which they would 
like to grow vegetables and small fruits, 
but whose knowledge how to go to work in 
the right way, and what to attempt growing, 
is limited, because of lack of experience. It 
It aims to give simply 
and clearly such information as the writer 
has gathered from his own experience in 
gardening, by which he believes others can 
bring about equally satisfactory results. 121 


The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler 


An entirely new printing of this authorized 
biography. by Elizabeth R. and Joseph 
Pennell. The International Studio says: 
‘Those, too, who know him only in his paintings, 
etchings, and lithographs, will learn, through the 
intimacy of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s pages, better to 
understand the Coot religion of beauty that 
inspired all his work. The numerous illustrations, 
reproducing practically all his important pictures, 
are beyond praise. Whistler himself would have 
delighted in this book, and proclaimed it ‘all beauti- 
ful, distinguished, and charming, as it should be.’ 
We can hear his joyous, vibrant laugh of final 
triumph.’”’ Two volumes. 166 illustrations in 
half-tone, photogravure, and line. Crown 
quarto, Half cloth, $10.00 net, per set. 


Our Insect Friends 
and Enemies 


By John B. Smith, 
professor of 
Entomology in Rutgers 
College. The importance 
of insects and their influ- 
ence on human life is just 
coming to be appreciated, 
and this volume treats of 
the relations of insects to 
man, to other animals, to 
each other, and to plants. 
Colored frontispiece and 
line cuts in the 


86 line drawings. Eight full-page illustrations. 12mo. text. 12mo. 
12mo. Cloth, 198 pages. Cloth, ornamental, Cloth, $1.50 
$1.50 net. $1.25 net. Post-paid, $1.35. net. 


READY IN MAY 


The Woman in Question 


By John Reed Scott, author of ‘‘ The Colonel 

of the Red Huzzars,’”’ ‘‘ The Princess Dehra,”’ 

and “ Beatrix of Clare.’’ Mr. Scott’s new novel 

is distinctly modern in tone and theme. The scene 

this time is laid in the Eastern United States. The 

story centers in and around Fairlawn Hall, an old 

mansion with a marvellous garden, where the new 

master comes with a party of friends to find 
mystery, misfortune, and love awaiting him. 
llustrated in color by Clarence F. Under- 
wood. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Love’s 
Privilege 


“ Disinherited.” his novel 
recently won a thousand-dollar 
prize ina ~ mage 4 ae ever 
newspaper competition, and was 
ronounced as —- the most 
fling mystery story of recent years. 
The plot is concerned with a murder 
which absolutely defies solution. 
Frontispiece in color by Frank 
H. Desch. 12mo. Cloth, with 
colored inset, $1.50. 


Lanier 
of the Cavalry 


By Stella M, Diring, author of By General Charles King, who 
stands sponsor for many fine army 
stories, but it is doubtful if he has 

ned a more stirring one 

than this, his latest romance. The plot 
is laid at a frontier fort where witty 
women and brave men are snowed in 
for months, which isolation is to some 
extent accountable for the remarkable 
happenings. Three full-page illus- 
trations by Frank McKernan. 
1amo. Decorated cloth, $1.25. net. Post-paid, $1.08. 


READY IN APRIL 


The Winning Chance 


By Elizabeth Dejeans. In ‘‘The Winning 

Chance’’ we know we have a big American 

novel—we won't say ‘he, although we almost 
feel like doing so—dealing with a modern problem 
of such vital interest to all, it cannot help but win its 
way to great popularity. The story is strikingly 
original in theme and treatment, and it pictures as 

never before the big problem of the American 
Girl who enters upon a business career. 
Frontispiece in color by Gayle P. Hos- 
kins. 12mo. Ornamental cloth, $1.50. 


Self Help for 
Nervous Women 


Familiar talks on economy in 
nervous expenditure by John 
K. Mitchell, M.D. Here are 
plain and helpful talks about 
food and rest, air and exercise, self- 
control, discipline, the training of the 
nervous system, etc., intended for 
the nervous, for those who appre- 
hend nervousness, and for those who 
have to do with nervous invalids. 
I2mo. 202 pages. Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 
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Spring Fiction 











Alice Brown’s strongest novel | | 


The Story of Thyrza 


The story of a woman’s whole life, how, 
overtaken in girlhood by a tragic wrong, she 
masters destiny and wins her way to hap- 
piness. A big, optimistic novel of absorbing 
interest. 


With frontispiece in color by Alice Barber Stephens. 
a $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50 


On the Road 


Dragon’s 
Blood to Arden 
By Margaret Morse 


By Henry Rideout 
Author of “‘The Siamese Cat,” etc. Author of “The Spirit of the Pines” 














A brilliant tale of adven- 
ture, danger, and love in 
China during a native up- 
rising, notable for its rich 
description, varied but real 
characters, strong, stir- 
ring situations, and the 
mystery of the Far East. 


Illustrated in color. $1.20 net. 
Postage extra 


Gambolling with Galatea 


By Curtis Dunham 


A rural comedy with a new vein of humor and sentiment, in- 
troducing some unique characters, not all human. 


From “ Dragon's Blood” 








The amusing and surprising situations are cleverly illustrated 
by Olwver Herford. $1.15 net. Postage extra. 


Through Welsh Doorways 


By Jeannette Marks 


Delightful stories of Welsh life by an author who knows the 

country and its people intimately, and who writes with humor, 
thos, and affection. What Barrie has done for Scotland Miss 
arks has done for the by-ways of Wales. 


Illustrated in tint by Anna Whelan Betts. 
$1.10 net. Postage extra 














A charming romantic 
tale of a springtime ex- 
cursion by two willful 
maids in a runabout. Their 
repeated encounters with 
an automobile and its im- 
pulsive occupants afford 
an opportunity fora double 
love story full of delightful 
situations. 


With sketches in tint by H. M. 
Brett. $1.00 net. Postage extra 


From “Gambolling with 
Galatea” 











Illustrated Spring Bulletin FREE on request 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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¢;CONQUERED: 


The Story of a Great Love 








by SUSAN GLASPELL 


This is the story of a great love—the love 
that changes the face of the world, overrides the 
impossible, and lifts defeat into wonderful victory. 


The setting is twentieth-century Chicago, the lovers are a prom- 
inent scientist and his artist wife, and yet their noble passion is 
comparable only with the undying romances of history. Amer- 
ican in its cleanness and vigor, this novel breathes the spirit 
of the great emotions which know neither time nor boundary. 


Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 postpaid. 





DREAMING 
RIVER 


A Love Idyl of the Minnesota-Prairie 





By BARR MOSES 





“The most delightfully fresh 
and breezy and unconventional 
little romance we have met with in 
many days.” 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“The intense human interest of 
the tale grips the reader’s atten- 
tion.””—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“Dorothy imperiously com- 
mands somewhat the same color 


and canvas as does Lady Babbie | 


in ‘ The Little Minister.’ ” 


—Portiand Oregonian. 
Cloth, lbmo., $1.00 postpaid. 





i 
| 


The CLIMBING 
COURVATELS 


A New Kind of Society Novel 





By E. W. TOWNSEND 
Author of ‘“‘Chimmie Fadden"’ 





The Courvatels are successful 
sleight-of-hand performers who 
decide to enter exclusive society— 
and they do it! Then the fun 
begins! 


“Tt is full of humor, and the 
reader will vote this pair of 
‘climbers’ quite the most delight- 
ful people he has met for a long 
time.” 

—The Brooklyn Daily Eagie. 
Cloth, l2mo., $1 50 postpaid. 
Illustrated in color by J. V. McFall 





LORIMER of the 
NORTHWEST 


A Vigorous Outdoor Tale of Love 
and Ambition 





By HAROLD BINDLOSS 





Author of ‘Alton of Somasco" 


This straightforward open-air 
story of a man’s fight for fortune 
and the woman he loves, promises 
to be the most popular novel yet 
by the author of “Alton of Somas- 
co.” It rings true; the action is 
rapid; and the northwest prairie 
country and snow-covered ranges 
stretch away before the reader. 

Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 postpaid. 

Frontispiece by Alfred J. Dewey 





Publishers—FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY-—New York 
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The New Great French Detective Story 


By the Author of ‘* The BRS of the Yellow Room ’”’ 


The Perfume a: Lady in Black 


By GASTON LEROUX 


Ten Illustrations and Two Ground Plans 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


‘** The Perfume of the Lady in Black ”’ 


is even better than ‘‘ The Mystery 


of the Yellow Room.’’ The characters of ‘* The Yellow Room ”’ reappear in 
the pages of ‘* The Lady in Black,’’ and the hero is again Joseph Rouletabille, 
the marvellous young newspaper man, who reveals the “ corporeal demonstra- 


tion of the body to many.” 


M. Leroux knows better than even the creator of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes ”’ 
how to create thrill and to awaken the eager and excited interest of his readers. 
‘* The Perfume of the Lady in Black”? is a feast of mystery and thrills. 


BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Avenue and 27th Street, New York 














“‘A chrysalis is an ugly thing, 
but it contains possibilities that are 
beautiful. Maybe your heart has 
been a chrysalis.”’ 


A GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 


THE CHRYSALIS 


By HAROLD MORTON KRAMER 


A story that deals with the strong- 
est emotions and passions that 
humanity can know, and breathing 
the strong, new life of the great 
American Northwest that Marcus 
Whitman saved. 


‘*God will understand—yes ; 
but God isn’t Anglo-Saxon.” 


A DRAMA OF LIVES AND HEARTS 
Illustrated by Edwards 
Cloth, $1.50 


All Dealers, or 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 











The Interpreter’s Commentary 
on the New Testament 


By 
LYMAN ABBOTT and JOHN E. McFADYEN 


The first five volumes, Matthew to 
Romans, by Dr. Abbott are now ready. 


Price, $1.50 per volume 
Volume VI (Just Published) 


The Corinthians and Galatians 


By PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
With introduction by Lyman Abbott 


Price, $1.50 


Professor McFadyen is well known 
as a leader of religious thought. His 
Old Testament studies have enabled 
him to deal reverently and intelligently 
with the New Testament. 

The author’s translation is woven in 
with the general comment for the 
greater convenience of the reader. 

Professor McFadyen is following Dr. 
Abbott’s method and plan of exposition, 
and has succeeded in making a volume 
that fits precisely into the series. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., New York 
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Louis Joseph Vance" 


Author of 


RHE 


BRONZE BEL 
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KINGSMEAD 


A NEW NOVEL 


By Bettina von Hutten 


Author of 


‘*PAM”’ 
‘‘PAM DECIDES” 


Etc., Etc. 


se 


Frontispiece in color by 


WILL FOSTER 
se a 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


BETTINA VON HUTTEN 


Lord Kingsmead, delicate, sensitive, eccentric, democratic, with proclivities for 
match-making which led him into rather difficult positions, is as lovable and original a 
character as one often finds in a novel. THe is as unique as Pam, and utterly unlike her. 
How the two of them, Pam-and Lord Kingsmead, and a lot of other people, including 
little Pammy, spend their Christmas holidays at Lord Kingsmead's fine old English country 
seat, and of how Kingsmead, who is as sweet and unselfish as a child, and a gentleman to 
the finger tips, tries to make every one happy, with the complications that ensue, make a 
charming story, told in the Baroness von Hutten’s characteristically vivacious and entertain- 
ing style. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine ww 4 4THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life a ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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‘The ALTERNATIVE 


George Barr Al Cutcheon 


. Full-page illustrations in color by HARRISON FISHER 
| Decorations by THEODORE. B. HAPGOOD 


1 2mo, cloth, $1.25 


a THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
be ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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F you want to get a 
book into your hands 


that will hold you while the 





clock ticks hour after hour, 
and the house grows still, 
and the fire,—or the lamp, 
if it is summer,—burns low 
—and you just read, read, 


read forgetful of time, lone- 


liness or sleepiness, then get 


The Girl and the Bill 


BANNISTER MERWIN 


Full page illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher and the Kinneys 


r2mo, Cloth, $1.50 


The bill is worth its face value anywhere; and 
the Girl is worth her face value anywhere; and 
the Book is worth—-whatever value you set on a 


few happy hours. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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JUST PUBLISHED 








Ther Wasic 
Waster 


Chaties Ried 


jE ESAT OEE PPT CRESTRON LET 


The Music ie 


by CHARLES KLEIN 
Author of “The Lion and the Mouse” 
Novelized from the play as produced by David Belasco 























Full-page illustrations in color by John Rae 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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A NEW BOOK 


BY 


The Author of 


66 RED 
POTTAGE” 


“PRISONERS” 


Four rarely good stories make up the contents of 
this volume. They.are all stories about women, yet 
each woman differs from the others as widely as the 
circumstances and incidents of their stories differ. It 
is a long step from the woman in the lonely Rocky 
Mountain hut, who defends her life and her husband’s 
honor, to the London authoress of a celebrated play, 
who sees the leading part in her play acted and re- 
created by a lover from whom she had parted years 
before in anger and scorn. It is a long step from the 
woman, who fearlessly and nobly befriends an escaped 
convict, to the sweet old maid, who cherishes her 
romance in the tenderest and most unexpected way. 
Not to read these stories, with their keen insight into 
feminine nature, their dramatic handling, their Illustrated, 12mo, cloth 
artistic finish, is to miss one of the best and strongest $1.25 
books of the season. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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A NEW NOVEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF BOX” 
“MY FRIEND PROSPERO,” Etc. 











*s last, has the characteristic . ouch and 
This delightful sory, the ne te if you like, but it en ° rte a novel. 
novels. It is light, * Terra peal to those who do more Tat while he 
the suggestive style w loiter with the author in behaves ry ) 3 
It is very pleasant to of Ruth Adgate, an Amenican esa ae and proceeds 
the wooing dola, on a moonlight night in. "the Val d'Amo. 
, egins in 2 gondols, the beautiful surroundings of aol fiend, Lord 
7 Sere ing cet uh Adee Po ear Ti 
i sre nd he is at the same time the prince § onal mansion in New England, 
cron, . oa 
onty: changes from the environs , biwye pected but a royal ou Harland collab- 
moves serency © al End” is the fact that irs. | pletion. 
feature of okie and after his death brought it to com 











12mo. cloth, $1.50 
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Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 
Author of 


THE PULSE 
OF LIFE 


**In this novel there is a cer- 
tain freedom from conventionality 
which will surprise some readers. 
It is a work which shows wide 
knowledge of the world and a 
power of depicting human passion 
and weakness rarely possessed by 
women. ‘The Pulse of Life’ is 
a powerful, impressive study of 
real life and will attract all readers 
who prefer psychological truth 
to an artificial plot or a sensa- 
tional narrative evolved out of 
the writer’s inner consciousness.” 

—Rochester Post Express. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 





Tue Princess MARY KARADJA 
Author of 


TOWARDS 
THE LIGHT 


A poem postoding to be the Auto-Bi- 


ography of a man who, having revelled 
in all earthly pleasures, becomes dis- 
gusted with life and blows out his brains. 
To his utter amazement he finds that he 
has only killed his body ; his thinking 
Self remains as alive as ever. ‘The nar- 
rative of his painful experiences in spirit- 
life is of stirring interest. The awful 
beauty of the justice visited upon him 
cannot fail to make a deep impression 
and ought to help in checking the wave 
of suicide, which at present saddens the 
world. But—Divine Justice ever walks 
hand in hand with Mercy! When Sor- 
row has filled its office and paved the 
way for repentance, then the purified 
Soul ascends. The poem ends with a 
glowing Song of Adoration, which ought 
to bring a ray of hope unto all those 
who mourn friends whom they may have 
considered as irrevocably ‘‘ lost.” 


16mo, cloth. Net, 50 cents 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine 
of Literature and Life 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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Illustration from 


THE ETERNAL BOY 


A NEW STORY 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Author of “ Arrows of the Almighty,” “Max Fargus,” Etc. 
Price $1.50 


“A new character study of the American youngster, fit to rank with Aldrich’s ‘Bad 
Boy’ and Mark Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer.’ "—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“It is a story for boys, but for boys from fourteen to seventy, and for the mothers, 
sisters and wives of these boys. It possesses a humor that will cause the boy that has 
grown up and gone out into the world, and perhaps has a boy or two of his own, to 
lean back in his chair and roar with generous merriment.’—From a Review in The 
Bookman, 


“A book that college freshmen will appreciate to the full measure of its keen humor 
and that will recall to bearded members of alumni associations university days and the 
eternal youth—not dead, but long years sleeping—in their own hearts. 

“Nowhere has that marvellously fashioned thing, the code of the schoolboy’s ethics, 
been more deliciously set forth, nor his important personal experiences been more feel- 
ingly related.”—Baltimore Sun. 


“Without particularizing further, it may be said that nothing better than these 
stories, in their class, has been done. They are full of humor, show a keen and lively 
perception of the boy character, and are told with a vim and vigor that is very uncom- 
mon.”—The Daily Book Review. 


“Mr. Johnson’s ‘The Eternal Boy’ is ‘a tale of the Prodigious Hickey,’ which has 
made a great hit with the public, and has been received with an enthusiasm rarely 
accorded a story of the day.”—Portland Daily Press. 


“Every schoolboy, every college youth, every one who is not so old as to have for- 
gotten he ever went to school at all, will cling to “The Eternal Boy’ and read every 
word of it once he gets a peep within its covers.”"—The Boston Globe. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


Be i 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH STORES 


FR J N C a CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 


AND oTHER Foreign | New French Dictionary 


— ve con in large type on 
Complete SIZE 8x5 1-2 per a PAGES 
+ ga PRICE $1.50 








KEEP YOUR BOOKS CLEAN 


AYVAD’S ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


(One Piece) (Newly Patented) 
Paper, 35c. Doz. Cloth, $1.00 Doz. 

For all 12mo sizes. Special prices other sizes. Col- 
leges, schools and libraries ordering in lots of 1,000 or 
more can have emblem placed on same free of charge. 

For sale by an or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. . A. AYVAD, Hoboken, N. J. 








Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 





| For Any Book on eer | 
0 








J ‘WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
EARN wan, on To 2100 PER WEEK 





etical. Eleven years’ 
succenatul teaching, meget instructors. Positions 
ee workers. Write for Handsome 


SCHOOL 0 oF APPLIED ART Beanies 8 1898. ) 
N 125 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, 

















SUPPORTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON -In Yellow 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY \pQ= HOSE 


TO EVERY PAIR OF THE SUPPORTER 
GENUINE a ed SURE 1S GUARANTEED TO 


it’s TH 
Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. 
on 8 of price 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 
WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 











Li ne — 


A CKAR} 


MEANS THOROUGH 


In everything pertaining to Business Educa- 
tion. All Commercial Branches. Individual 
instruction. Enter at any time without disad- 
vantage. Send for catalogue D. 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
Packard Commercial School 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York 
Subway Station atthe Door. Telephone 101 Gramercy 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
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“How beautiful! «pe 


She Used Vag 
PEARS SOAP" + 


From Generation To 
Generation Woman's 
Greatest Beautifier 


Has Been And Is 


Pears’ 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“* All rights secured,”* 
Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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“4 ITE who reads only to while away an idle hour may not find 


THE ARENA as interesting as some of the other magazines; 
but whoever takes life seriously will find it both interesting and 
helpful. ”’__The Public, Chicago. 


TO GIVE the reading public a taste of the good things that are being published in 
THE ARENA, we have made a special introductory offer as described below. We urge 
you to have your name entered on our list at once, because we believe that the opinions 
of the world’s foremost writers on timely subjects will interest you. 

To read THE ARENA is an education in itself. 


Here are some specimen letters from our readers : 


‘*Enclosed please find my check for $5 to cover the cost of my renewal to THE 
ARENA. I enjoy and appreciate THE ARENA so much that I have presented a year 
subscription to a friend, which accounts for the other $2.50. I wish I were able to send 
you a hundred of them.” 


‘‘ Have just received THE ARENA. Every article is worth studying. They meet 
the needs of young people who do not know yet, and have not been told, they have an 
individuality of their own to express. Your magazine will help the nation, help it to do 
its own thinking and acting, and be original.” 


Among the writers who contribute to THE ARENA we would name: 


Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace James MacKaye Wm. Ordway Partridge 


Edwin Markham David Graham Phillips J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., the Father 

Hon. Rivest Team. Secretary of Joaquin Miller of International Penny Postage 

J. C. Gray, General Secretary of the Bugus V. Dube Charles Klein, author of “‘ The Lion 
‘Co-operative Union of Great Britain George Wharton James “tte Mouse ” 

Prof. Archibald Henderson, Bi- Stee. om Clark, Chief Justice, 


ographer of Bernard Shaw Wm. D. MacCracken 


Some of the subjects discussed—do they interest you? 


Government and Public Ownership Civic Government and Municipal Art | Christian Science 
The Trusts The Railroads Nature Studies 
Education The Drama Psychology 


Literature The Fine Arts 

Secen atk Othe Onesies satin Trade, Commerce, Shipping 

Child Labor, Sociology, Trades- International Law and Politics Immigration and the Race Pypblem 
Unions Socialism Single Tax 

The Liquor Question Religion and The Church Pan-American Affairs 

Cable Telegraph Systems Marriage, Divorce, Race Suicide Corruption in Our Cities and States 


In addition to the essays, THE ARENA is illustrated and contains regular depart- 
ments: The Editor's Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the 
Present, Public Ownership, Direct-Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a col- 
lection of the best current cartoons. 128 pages 25 cents a copy—$2.50 a year. 50 cents 
additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 


SPECIAL OFFER 7 ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 
381 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 


Upon the receipt of 50 cents in check, : I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your of- 
money order, stamps, or coin, we willentera :  fertoenter four months’ trial subscription to 
four months’ subscription,commencing with : THE ARENA from February, 1909. 
February, 1909. Or to new subscribers we : * I enclose $2.50 for which send THE ARENA 
will send the December number free with : {ftom December, 1908, to December, 1909, to the 
the twelve months from January, 1909, for : ‘llowing address: 
$2.50. Fill in the coupon NOW, before 
you mislay this BOOKMAN. 











ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher 
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The Real Facts Of The Case- 
Nearly Every Business InNeed Of 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS 








HERE is scarcely a business house, or an institution of science or learning, that is not 
in urgent need of a man who has the special knowledge that comes from study and 
reading—‘* The Man Who Knows.” Such a man can always—even in ard, dudi/ times— 
command a permanent, high position and a fine income. 
The quickest, easiest, most thorough, and by far the least expensive way of acquiring 
this special training, is through the pages of 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


This work is the greatest practical educator of to-day, and to its teaching many a man owes 
his rise to place, power and money he never would have attained without it. ‘he ‘ New 
International’ is the ONLY reference work strictly up-to-date, and the names of its Edi- 




















tors—Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Frank Moore Colby, Ry : 

M.A., sufficiently prove its authority. & oo, 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA COMPRISES sgt 

20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 68,000 Titles 20,000,000 Words =“ _“ ad 
7,000 Ilustrations 100 Full-Page Colored Plates ry oo 
HOW TO GET THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 9” woe 

Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE, SF Se 

our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, color plates, sample pages of s 4 

text, lists and pictures d cutiment contributors, specimens of binding, etc.—giving you 


an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its great value to you. ALSO, 
information regarding our easy-payment plan, which enables you to secure The 


NewInternational Encyclopaedia with small initial outlay. 
we 
oes . | 
ROOt en 
Soya 


Watch for the next The original picture of “The Man Who 
, ” . 
Advertisement Knows,” printed on extra heavy paper, 
: a om 
= < ~ 2 2 > 7 
4) Po ts 2 - Ro rs 


suitable for framing, will be sent free to any 
“es i £3 a 
> Y F ‘a 
Powe” oF of oF 2% 6% 





“THE MAN WHO KNOWS” | “adress on receipt of 10r. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 
372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


needs no introduction to the readers of America. 


BUT When you have such an opportunity as this to 
secure a set of THE CHRONICLES OF BAR- 
SETSHIRE (13 vols.) we believe that you will be glad 
to take advantage of it, especially at Christmas Holiday 

time, when the gift problem is to be solved. 


OUR OFFER 


THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE is in 13 
Vols., 12mo, cloth, in uniform size and binding, with 
illustrations by C. R. Grant, and comprises : 


THE WARDEN, 12mo, cloth, ‘ . ‘ $1.25 

BARCHESTER TOWERS, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth,” . 2.50 

DR. THORNE, 2 vols., 1r2mo, cloth, : 2.50 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, . 2.50 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, 2 vols., 12mo, 

cloth, . . . : ; ‘ 3-75 

6. LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, 3. 


Regular price for the set is 
Regular price of THz Bookman for one year is . 


.\. We will deliver to any address in the United States, carriage free, The Chronicles 

a of Barsetshire (13 vols.) and The Bookman for one year, beginning with any 
” ea issue you desire for 
Apr. ; 


ns and will allow you to pay the same in in- 
Dodd, ne th 1 0 00 stalments, viz. : 
none a od $2.00 to accompany order 
’ “ 
sre Fin Ave, \ $1.00 a month for 8 months thereafter 
ew Yor ah 
I accept yonr offer \.\. We further agree to deliver the set of Books, and enter your sub- 
of TheChronicles of \... -ripti ei : 
< ree. NS ee to The Bookman upon receipt of the first payment 
delivery prepaid, and The \.°.. s ae. 
~ = on aa ae AN NOTE: The f $10 
nning wit! > 2 entire amount of $10.00 may, of course, be 
and I enclose fo 00, . P i ° 
agreeing to pay $1.00 5 eon paid at once if you desire. 
fter for 8 months, with the . 


bookeatoness NS DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers of THz Bookman 
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OLD DOMINION LINE 


AN IDEAL OUTING 


Without an Equal 


A SHORT SEA TRIP 
Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Richmond, and Washington, D.C. 





Round trip RMT iy thas ty: 
rig ie in- ai Bs Pr. . 4 P dey 3 “ye 
mente eo iis meals and 
stateroom i c y . stateroom 
berth on Old ’ é 4 berth on Old 


poets? b = Dominion 
a ean . Steamers, 





NEW york . es a ee . NEW YORK 
RICHMOND 


$15.00 


TNE SS RT 
Steamers sail from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, every day except Sunday at 3 
P.M. Returning leave Norfolk every day except Sunday at 7 P. M. for New York direct. 
Write Desk C for Illustrated Pamphlet 
W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager | J. J. BROWN, Gen’! Passenger Agent 
GENERAL OFFICES, 81 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK 























CHALFONTE 


The Boardwalk, the beach, the piers and other attractions, when combined with the 
comfort and elegance of Chalfonte make a visit to Atlantic City at this 
time most delightful. Write for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY. 


ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 
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“‘The tender blue of wistful skies, : 
And winds that softly sing—’’ vo ic Dress 
are daily companions of the happy voyagers who take part °f Porto Rico, attractive pic- 


in the Special Cruises arranged by the New York & Porto tures of the island, and details 
Rico Steamship Company of the Special Cruises. 


Around 
PORTO RICO 
Within Three Days one is in the American Tropics for a 
Three Weeks’ Cruise of Three Thousand Miles on Summer 
Seas. The steamer is the traveler's home for the entire voy- 
age, and the discomforts of land journeying are avoided. 
Every convenience and comfort provided on board, and 
every facility afforded for sight-seeing trips on shore. All 
steamers have “ wireless” equipment. Special tourist rate 
of $140 includes all expenses on board for the entire trip. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 
12 Broadway, New York 
or R d & Whitcomb Company, all principal cities 


Q]| Guide to the CHest Indies 


By FREDERICK A. OBER 
Fully illustrated, maps, routes, etc. 























16mo, flexible cloth, : p : ; : ‘ net $2.25 


16mo, flexible leather, : : : . . special net $2.75 





DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Pudlishers 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorrum 


Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of and all other forms 
of malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic. Method 
(without resorting to surgical procedure). 
Ask your family physician to make a personal inpostinettens 


This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethi 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


WALLACE E. BROWN, M. D. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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Greatest and Simplest 
of “Health Movements” 


For all ages and conditions 


Demonstrated by 14 years of 
wide test. 


Rule 1. To feel well—keep well. 
Drink plenty of pure water between 
(not with) meals, and take an 
Orangeine powder when first suffer- 
ing from chill, exposure,.pain, “out 
of sorts” feeling, indigestion, fa- 
tigue of body or mind. 


Rule 2. To quickly dispel Colds, 
Grip, Indigestion, Periodic Pain, 
Headache or Neuralgia, follow 
simple printed instructions found in 
every package of Orangeine, as 
condensed from long and varied 
experience. 


Rule 3. (Half Hour Rest and 
Headache Cure.) When overtired 
or in pain: Take an Orangeine 
powder—lie down thirty minutes— 
take another, and you will be ready 
for any engagement. 


There is nothing secret about 
Orangeine. Its formula is published 
on every package, and shows a per- 
fect balance of remedial agencies, 
skilfully selected, to reach the cause 
of pain and many ailments, with no 
reactive or drug effect. 


Especially prompt and accurate 
for Colds, Grip, Headache, Neural- 
gia, “out of sorts” feeling. 











25c. Package Free 
for Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere on re- 
— of price. 10c. package (2 powders), 
petleain. (6 powders), 50c. package 
as PR sere $1.00 package (35 powders). 
We will mail free one 25c. package, on 
receipt of request, with assurance of 
honest test, under suggestion of our di- 
rections. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co. 
15 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
d Hands and Chafin, 


ge 

your p is put a in non-re- 

fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with men’s face 

on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Samfple free. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
Sample free. 





has the sceat of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Seap (blue wrapper). 


Specially pee deo tap wulecay } Samples 


Powder, Oriental Odor. 


sold aie 
Sores 








SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


134 West Fourteenth Street 














TELEPHONE NUMBERS 4067, 4761 CHELSEA 
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@ The New Models 1o and 11 
of the 


emington 
Typewriter 


are the ripest fruit of Remington experience, 
the highest achievement of Remington skill and 
the perfect evidence of Remington leadership. 


Some of the New Features: 


New Single Dog Escapement 
New Column Selector (Model 10) 


New Built-in Decimal Tabulator 
(Model 11) 


New Two-Color Dial o 
New Back-Space Key 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock 
New Shift Lock 

New Paper Feed 











Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York pay Everywhere 
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The most convenient Easy access to theatres, Beautifully and cosil 
and comfortablehotel shopping districts and appointed, Atmos- 
in Boston. railroad stations, phere of refinement. 


cei rs tl Monoee| Sets 
celled. clusive Back Bay ; 

roomssingly oren Hotel Pe nox district, Boylston “73% 
suite. Fireproof. and Exeter Sts, 3 
Every convenience for Reservations may be wired _If desired, the hotel 


transient as well as the _—at the expense of the man- _ porters with taxicab 


; at, permanent guest, agement, will meet you, 
4 Under the management of Operating Hotels Brewster, Empire, Tuileries, Boston. 


New Ocean He , Swi cott. 
LIE & GRABOW CO. Hotel Titchfield, Bort Antonio, Jamaica. 
“ ct fre oF ~ wo re Tenis 
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BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 























THE CHEERFUL 
BEVERAGE 


Drinkers of Evans’ Ale are always cheerful and 
happy because it puts them in right relation 
with their stomach and digestion—the source 


of all cheerfulness. § 


Evans 


r\\e 


Healthy, Hearty 
and Happy 


and keep you on the bright side of life 
In “Splits” as well as regular size bottles 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers 


EVANS & SONS 


Cc. os. 
Established 1786 HUDSON, N. Y. 


Dust,//Dirt 
and // Germs 


A colorless liquid; powfrful, safe and economical. Instantly destroys 
foul odors and disease-preeding matter. Specially prepared for house- 
hold use. in quart bottles, by druggists everywhere. 
An illustrated booklet with valuable sanitary 

information mailed free. Address 
Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff Street, N. ¥. 





Dusty or damp « 
reached by the scrubbing brush, should be freely sprinkled with a mixture of one (1) 
part Platt’s Chlorides and ten (10) parts of water, by means of s whisk-broom. 








PETER’S 


The Original ilk 
CHOCOLATE 


Irresistibly Delicious, 
yet Wholesome as 
Bread and Butter 











“High as 
the Alps 
in Quality” 








You Never Grow 
Tired of 


GALA PETER 


Ghe World’s 
Favorite Chocolate 


Pure 
Nourishing 


Sustaining 
LAMONT, CORLISS 











Sole Agents 
NEW YORK 
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** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.** 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 
aor improves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 


iting. 
In =. blending, seven different tobaccos are 


u ° 

Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class by itselfi— 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
quality. A mild stimulant. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S,. 


Send f y] 
"10 CENTS whieh will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 
132 Reade Street, New York. 
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payments every family in moderate circumstances can own 
a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 





Francis Lynde’s 


THE KING OF 
ARCADIA 


Illustrated, $1.50 


“A really good and well- 
written mystery story that 
will keep the reader ex- 
cited to the end.” 

—New York Sun. 


ROBERT GRANT’S 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


$1.50 


A dramatic story of new and old life in Boston; the 
humor and the struggle and the points of view are 
delightfully presented. Blaisdell, a modern, hustling 
man of business, good-hearted but ruthless in his meth- 
ods, invades the inner circle where the Chippendales, 
an old Boston family, are firmly intrenched. The tacit 
conflict between him and young Sumner (his mother 
was a Chippendale), who does not shirk the modern 
struggle but chooses to bring the old ideals with him, 
shows Mr. Grant’s powers at their best. 





Charles Belmont 


THE LODGER 
OVERHEAD 
AND OTHERS 


Illustrated, $1.50 


Stories of some of the 
most picturesque and 
hitherto untouched phases 
of metropolitan life and 
told with ready sympathy 
and understanding. 











From “ The Lodger Overhead” 


ARTHUR TRAIN’S 
THE BUTLER’S STORY 


Illustrated, $1.25 


“*The Butler’s Story’ is told effectively and is worth 


while. Mr. 


Train has given his 


principal character 


just enough of the speech of his type to maintain the 


illusion.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 





READY THIS MONTH 





Richard Harding 


Davis’s 
THE WHITE MICE 


Illustrated, $1.50 


A quick, rousing story of 
love and a revolution in a 
Central American Repub- 
lic. 


Eugene Paul Metour’s 


In the WAKE of the 
GREEN BANNER 
Illustrated, $1.50 


A strong, stirring story of 
adventure during’ the 
French occupation of Al- 
geria. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





Siena: The Story of a Medieval 


Commune 


By Ferdinand Schevill 
Professor of History, Chicago University 


A brilliant, scholarly and entertaining account of one 
of the most interesting of all medieval cities. Professor 
Schevill is the authority on his subject and not only 
has he written the political and commercial history of 
Siena, but he deals with the artistic and esthetic side 
as well. The book is abundantly provided with maps 
and is beautifully illustrated with reproduced photo- 
graphs of the opulent monumental and artistic wealth 
of Siena. 


Illustrated, $2.50 net; postpaid $2.75 


Egoists : 
A Book of Supermen 
By James Huneker 


England and the 
English 


This brilliant, 
minating study of the traits 






































From an American 
Point of View 


By Price Collier 


keen, and illu- 








































Brilliant studies of such men of character which have made 
the Englishman what he is 

as Barrés, Anatole France, to-day, is of the highest value 
Stirner, Helld, Blake, as well as the greatest inter- 
; est. The author goes to the 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, and very roots of his subject, and 
Stendhal. while the work is, on the 
whole, sympathetic, he does 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.60 








The Problem 


of Human Life 


By Rudolf Eucken 
Translated by 
Williston S. Hough and W. R. 
Boyce Gibson 
A scholarly and in the 
best sense popular dis- 
cussion of the problem 
of human life as it has 


day. Professor Eucken 
was the winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Liter- 
ature last year. 


$3.00 net; postpaid $3.30 








Shelle 


By Francis Thompson. 


JAMES HUNEKER not hesitate to criticise. 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.60 


Social Organization 
By Charles Horton Cooley 
Professor of Sociology, University of Michigan 


A remarkably elaborate and systematic exposition of 
the relations as distinguished from the individual con- 
stitution of man and of their effect on his conduct and 
activities, moral and material. A book of marked in- 
terest, even fascination, for the lay reader as well as 
for the economic student. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.60 


been viewed by the 
great thinkers from ° And Other 
great thinkers | from | Artemis to Actaeon “Verse 


By Edith Wharton 


Mrs. Wharton’s first volume of verse, and remarkable 
alike for its power and beauty of expression. 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


A fascinating and astonishing study of one 


great poet by another, a masterpiece of critical interpretation, and an 


essay of extraordinary poetical beauty. 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
A ROSE OF SAVOY 


Marie ApELAipe or Savoy, Duchesse de Bourgogne, mother of Louis XV. By H. Noer WILLIAMS, author 
of “The Women Bonapartes, ” “Mme. Recamier,” “Queen Margot,” “Mme. Pompadour,” etc. With 
a frontispiece in photogravure and 16 other illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
Few princesses before or since Marie Adelaide have exercised a more extraordinary fascination 
over those about them, and few have left behind them a more gracious memory. This book furnishes 
a charming picture of her life and times. 


RICHARD TO MINNA WAGNER 


Letters to His First Wirt. Translated, prefaced and edited by Wittiam Asgnton Exuis. With photo- 
gravure portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.00 net. 
A most important contribution to Wagnerian Literature, containing much new material of 
interest about Wagner’s early life and his projects and ambitions. 


FRENCH CHATEAUX AND GARDENS 


In tHe XVItH Century. A Series of Reproductions of Contemporary Drawings hitherto unpublished. 
 j Jacques Anprover pu Cerceav. Selected and described, with an Account of the Artist and his 
orks, by W. H. Warp. With 27 full-page plates and 30 photographic and other illustrations in the text. 
4to, $10.00 net. 

This volume presents a fairly complete picture of Architectural Evolution in France during the 
16th Century, ca comprises some of the finest specimens of each phase; the hybrid style of uis 
XII, the purer style of Francis I, the maturer Renaissance of Henry II, the decayed taste and license 
of Henry III. his book forms one of the most suggestive and valuable works on the Renaissance 

Architecture of the 16th Century. 


ENGLISH HOUSES AND GARDENS 


In THE 17TH AND 18TH CeENntTuRIEs. A Series of Bird’s-eye Views, reproduced from Contemporary En- 
Ex'fs 4 Kir, Bapestape, Harris, and others. With descriptive notes by Mervyn Macartney, 
Oblong 4to, half-vellum. With 61 full-page plates. $6.00 net. 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S 
HISTORY OF PAINTING 


A History or ParIntTiInc IN Iraty (Umpria, Fitorence, and Siena) from the 2d to the 16th Century. By 
. A. Crowe and G. B. CavaLcaseLtE. A New Edition, with editorial notes by Langton Douglas. 
With over 200 illustrations. 6 vols. 8vo, $6.00 net per volume. 

Just Ready. Vor. IT]. Tue Srenese, Umprian, anp Nortu Itar1an ScuHoo.s. 

Vols. I and-II already published. The remaining three volumes will follow at intervals in 1909. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By WitueL_m Bove, Pu.D. Translated by J. Haynes. With over 80 full-page plates. Large 8vo, $4.00 net. 


In this excellent work Dr. Bode traces the development of Florentine plastic art from Donatello 
to Michelangelo, dealing separately and in detail with the great sculptors—whether in marble, clay 
or bronze—of that brilliant period. 


SUNSET PLAYGROUNDS 


Fisuinc Days AND OTHeErs 1N CALIFORNIA AND Canapa. ®y F. G. Artaro. With many illustrations. 


oe“ TURKEY IN REVOLUTION 


By Cuarces Ropen Buxton. With a map and 33 illustrations. 8vo, $2.50 net. 
This is the first book to be published on the important political revolution now taking place in 
Turkey, an event worthy of a oy beside the great liberating movements of Greece and Italy and 
destined to change profoundly the issues of the Near Eastern question. 


OLD LACE 


A HAnpsBooxk For Conancrene, An Account of the Different Styles of Lace. Their History, Characteristics, 
and Manufacture. By M. Jourpatn, Joint-Editor of Palliser’s “History of Lace.” With 95 plates, 
containing 163 examples of old Lace from photographs. Square 8vo, $4.50 net. 


NATURE AND ORNAMENT 


I. Nature: Tue Raw MATERIAL or Desicn. By Lewis F. Day, author of “Pattern Design,” “Ornament 
and Its Application,” “‘Lettering in Ornament,” “Windows,” etc., etc. With 87 illustrations. 8vo, 


$2.00 net. ? 
Companion Volume. Nature AND OrnaMENT II, Ornament the Product of Nature. Ready soon. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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_ THE 
AMERICAN NATION 


| A HISTORY 


In 27 Volumes—The Great New Work 


THE SUM OF OUR YESTERDAYS 


makes us what we are to-day—as individuals or as a nation. To know 
the yesterdays is to know what we are to-day—to be able to weigh the 
problems of to-day and to do our share in solving them. 


THE ABILITY TO DO 


is. the birthright of every American. The means to do it is now placed 
in his hands—The American Nation: A History. This great work 
has the modernity, distinction, and genuine comprehensiveness that only 


a distinguished body of author-scholars trained in the new science of 
Lda this’ aiv 


WEAVING A GIANT FABRIC 


like this was a patriotic duty. Some one fad to do it. Formerly 
individual writers have treated limited fields in our history. The time 
has come for the specialists to produce a history, in which events shall be 
shown not only in their succession but in their relation to one another. 


EDITED BY Albert Bushnell Hart, php, LL. 


Written by author-scholars in 





HARPER 














Harvard University University of Wisconsin Univ. of Chicago & 
William and Mary College Massachusetts Institute of Naval War Col- BROTHERS 
Yale University Technology : lege New York City 
University of Pennsylvania University of Mlinois Carnegie In- Gentlemen: 
Washington-Lee University University of Nebraska stitution Please send, without 
Columbia University Smith College tothe, Geeaae “The 
Brown University University of Texas American Nation: A 





History.” 


Williams College Bryn Mawr College 
University of Michigan University of Arizona 





ee eeeECCO CIOS Tt tir 


THE GREATEST WORK ISSUED FROM 
THE PRESS OF HARPER & BROTHERS 
DURING THE LAST NINETY-ONE YEARS 
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Js Shakespeare Dead? 
By Mark Twain 


HIS new volume is quick with keen, poignant 


humor, pierced with vigilant wit—one that in 


the guise of fun carries a message of real importance. 


It is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject—and it is written with all the discerning 
analysis of Mark Twain at his best and funniest. 


Crown &vo, Cloth. 


Gilt Top. Rough Edges. 


$7.25 net. 








A New _— , Ae df Nancy Stair 


Katrine 


BY ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE. In“ Katrine” 
a new heroine has come into her own, the most 
beautiful and compelling figure that the author has 
given us. The romance opens amid historic surround- 
ings in North Carolina, where Francis Ravenel meets 
Katrine, and idyllic scenes pass before the reader 
among the roses of the South. The action changes to 
Paris and an atmosphere of art and intrigue, and again 
to New York. It is a great romance, but most of 
all the romance of a woman's all-conquering love. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Che 
Hand-Made Gentleman 


Like another ‘‘ Eben Holden,” only better—the author's best. 


Y IRVING BACHELLER. This new novel fol- 

lows Mr. Bacheller’s favorite style, treating of 
rural types and abounding in local dialect, grim wit, 
and good-natured humor—better than anything he 
has done before. “The Hand-Made Gentleman” 
conceives a plan for combining railway lines, which 
he submits to Commodore Vanderbilt, and, his idea 
being approved, he has an interview with ‘“‘a man 
of the name of Andrew Carnegie.” The story, 
indeed, forms a romance of the wonderful industrial 
development of the past half-century in New York. 
And there is a wonderfully beautiful love story. 

Price, $1.50. 








Wallace Rhodes 


Y NORAH DAVIS. An unconventional novel 
—father and son in love with the same woman; but 

the story is sincerely free from all questionable ineident 
or suggestion, and is, besides, dramatic, well-analyzed, 
and exciting in its development. It takes its color mainly 
from the personality of an exquisite, alluring woman, 
who by the world’s test is something worse than a 
coquette, and as a matter of fact is only a lovely and 
very feminine woman. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 








TheACTRESS 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE. Itis different—from 

the very heart of actor life. It stands alone in re- 
vealing the true—not the scandal—stagedom through 
this charming girl, her associates, and the man she loves. 
He’s a prosperous, level-headed business man, and natu- 
rally hasn’t much sympathy with her “career”— But 
the actress tells her heart-story better than any one 
else can. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 














Che Planter 


Harper & 
Brothers 











By Berman Whitaker 


A YOUNG man from Maine, where the Commandments still hold, finds himself fh the 

trepics. Here all his harder virtues are set upon by the hot winds that blow, by quick 
gusts of passion, by emotions all new and overpowering. Here even the “lascivious stars” 
are against him. Itis the story of a naked soul struggling in the toil of compelling emotion— 
with all the impulses towards soft wrong-doing dragging at him. ot 


Post &vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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Garper & Brothers 








7 
THE SPELL 


By Wititam Dana Orcutt. The quality which sets this novel apart altogether from others 
is the quality of the people in it—men and women of that world where good-breeding is taken 
for granted. Here is a young wife who struggles against the passionate fear that her husband 
is happier in the companionship of ee woman—and who loves and protects the other wo- 
man. Illustrated. Cloth . P 3 a . 3 F $1.50 


THE GORGEOUS BORGIA 


By Justin Huntiy McCartny. This is a story of the tyrant Cesar Borgia, the terror of Rome 
in the fifteenth century. Here he plays the “love-game”’ in disguise, finding an unsuspecting 
girl who is beautiful as a pagan and innocent as a saint. Of the rivai house of Orsini, she is 
— to slay the a not as that he is her lover. Frontispiece in Color. Post 8v o, 

jot é é * : . rl $1.50 








HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 


A response to the special demand of the century now opening. The central living thought in 
the intellectual movements of the day in permanent book form and at a low price. Three volumes 
now ready: 

THREE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

PERSONAL RELIGION IN EGYPT BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. By W. M. Fiinpers Perris. 
THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By Count Leo Torsrot. 

16mo, Gilt Tops and Backs, Decorative’ Covers, Cloth, Each . , d . Net, 75 Cents 


THE BRITISH TAR IN FACT AND FICTION 4 


By Cuartes Napier Rosinson. The poetry, pathos, and humor of the sailor’s life. With 
introductory chapters by Joun LeyLanp. Frontispiece in color and about 130 reproductions 
of old prints, engravings and wood-cuts, — ting the character, costume, and customs of the 
sailor afloat and ashore. 8vo, Cloth ; ; ; ‘ ‘ : ; Net, $4.00 


STAR-GLOW AND SONG 


By Cuartes_ Buxton Goinc. These collected poems by Mr. Going have won attention as 
they have appeared from time to time in prominent magazines. They have both the dramatic 
and lyrical = that go to make verse popular. Post 8vo, Untrimmed ——, and Gilt 
op . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Net, $1.20 








THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE 


By Carotyn We tts. Pictures in color by May Wilson Preston. A verse for each picture— 
delightful little burlesques of bridge -players shown in all their characteristic attitudes, with 
expressions of anxiety, excitement, rage, triumph, or gloom. 12mo, Cloth : ‘ $1.00 











SUNNYFIELD 


By Lovuiss Morcan Sitti. ‘“‘Sunnyfield” has the elements of_a true child’s story—an intense 
interest in the happenings of every day, a flood of vivacity. Podsy is a little girl twelve years 
old, and June is a younger brother. Sunny field is a big vacant lot in the rear of the children’s 
city home, which their father rents as a playground after their return from ie. country. Pic- 
torial Cover. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth . 7 “ $1.25 


LITTLE BUSYBODIES 


re, JEANNETTE Marks and A t1A Moopy. No child could well suspect that he was having 
“lesson ’’; the species and life habits of each insect are made as clear and real as the life of human 
Sano. With drawings, diagrams, etc., by Jutia Moopy. Post 8vo, Cloth . 75 Cents 


HARPER’S MACHINERY BOOK FOR BOYS 


Edited by OSEPH H. Apams. (In the Series with ‘‘ Harper’s Electricity Book,” “Indoor Book,” 
“Outdoor Book,” etc.) The purpose is akin to that which inspired the series—to teach the 

boy principles and practices of one of the most necessary and useful agents in efficiency to-day. 

Illustrated with Pictures, Diagrams, etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth n ‘ P ‘ $1.75 
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TWO LEADERS IN FICTION 








J4°40 wae" 
FIGHT 


BY-EMERSON:-HOUGH 


54-40 or Fight is clever blending of history and romance.—Boston Globe. John C. 
Calhoun figures largely and glowingly.—M. Y. Wordd. There are stirring scenes.— 
Phila. Ledger. 54-40 or Fight hasn't a dull page.—Defrozt News. An excellent com- 
plement to The Mississippi Bubble.—Chicago Examiner. ‘The most popular novel of 
the year.—Rochester Herald. Certain to reach the class of the six best sellers.—Chicago 
Journal. History of Baroness Ritz is deeply absorbing.—New York Herald. Love 

and power, candles and ceremony, but above all mystery.—Pittsburg Dispatch. A 
capital story capitally told.—Cincinnati Times-Siar. 


. Pictures by A. I. Keller. $1.50 postpaid 


meeps YN MAN 
cncusx in LOWER 
"te TEN 


‘The fan in Lower Ten,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart, is one of the strangest and 
most entrancing of latter-day mystery stories. ‘‘ The Circular Staircase,” her first 
novel, made a commotion, but it is safe to predict that ‘‘The Man in Lower Ten’”’ will 
arouse even greater interest and wider approval. After you start to read it, it is ‘‘all up” 
with your peace of mind until the last word has been said. And as ‘you read the text 
you will be pleased by the illustrations in color by Howard Chandler Christy. 

Mrs. Rinehart infuses into her story a lot of humor. Her liveliness of spirit and 
sprightliness of wit make ‘‘The Man in Lower Ten”’ a distinctive and remarkable piece 
of fiction. She is happy in descriptive bits and her dialogue is crisp and scintillant. 

—Philadelphia Record. 


Pictures by H. C. Christy. $1.50 postpaid 











THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 








In a Mysterious Way 
By Anne Warner 


A story of love and sacrifice that teems with the original humor of 
Mrs. Ray, the village postmistress, the most delicious character the 
creator of “Aunt Mary” and “Susan Clegg” has yet produced. 
Illustrated. Cloth, cover iniay in color, $1.50. 


The Bridge Builders 


By Anna Chapin Ray 
Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account of the last days 


and fall of the great structure across the St. Lawrence above Quebec. 
—Boston Globe. Cloth, $1.50. 


But Still a Man 


By Margaret L. Knapp 


This story of a young minister’s fight against the conventionality 
of a New England parish and also against his own stiff-necked pride, is 
marked by careful workmanship, good psychology and lifelike line and 
tint of drawing.—Epwin MarkHam. Eisth, $1.50. 


A Royal Ward 





Nils 





From “ In a diysterious Way 


Rae Pe 





a 





The 


By Percy Brebner oi é Strain of White 
By Ada W. Anderson 


ine, by the author of “The Prin- | . A powerful and dramatic story 


A swiftly moving tale of love and 
adventure, with a captivating hero- 


cess Maritza.” Jliustrated in color. 


Cloth, cover inlay in color, $1.50. Sng é author of 


Firs.’ 


Whips of Time 


By Arabella Kenealy 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


By Mary E. Waller 


of the Puget Sound Country, by the 
“The Heart of the 


Red 


Our Benny 


In which two children are changed ’ A narrative poem by the author 


Illustrated. $1.50. | __—‘Frem “A Royal w ‘Ward ” 








at birth, with curious results. of "7 
$ 


The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus.” 
00 net; postpaid, $1.07. 


The Pinanii’' Cael me Its Makers 


By ron 6 Cornish of the Royal Geographical Society, London 


A compact, comprehensive and impartial account of this 


great work by an eminent English geographer. 


plans oy 4° illustrations from photographs. $1.50 net; 


The Little Gods 


By Rowland Thomas 


A book of Philippine Island life and adventure, 


paid, $1.6 


American Kipling, having for 


its first chapter “Fagan,” 


Collier $5,000 prize story. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Missioner 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Fourth printing of Mr. 


Oppenheim’s masterpiece, 


With 


map, 
pest- 


by an 


the 


with 


a heroine who is the one strikingly original character creation 


From “ The Little Gods” in modern fiction. J/lustrated. 


$1.50. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CoQO., 


BOSTON 
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“T Was About to Say— 


why—er—say, Miss Guin-never, 

do you think you could ever come 

to keer about me?’’ blunders Mr. 

Opp, his fine phrases evapor- 

ating, his courage deserting him 

in this supreme moment. The 
ardent, awkward love-making 
of this flamboyant, preten- 
tious and absurd little man 
is not the least of the fas- 
cinations of 


‘MR. OPP” 


Auce Hecan Rice, Author of 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 





















Having achieved failure as a jack-of-all-trades, Mr. D. Web- 
ster Opp becomes proprietor and editor of ‘‘The Opp Eagle’’ 
of Cove City, Kentucky. His exalted pride in this high 
estate, his zeal for’ the public welfare, and the way he runs 
that seriously meant, and unintentionally funny country 
paper — these alone would make this book a laughing success. 

Then, in Opp’s tender and whole-souled devotion to his pa- 
thetically helpless sister Kippy, the whimsical humor of the 
tale strikes a genuine heart interest, and you begin to like the 
quaint little man, and end by taking off your hat to him as he 
goes on his way whistling, —‘‘ such a plucky, sturdy, hopeful 
whistle as calls to arms the courage that lies slumbering in the 
‘ hearts of men.’’ 













Many pictures by Leon Guipon. Price $1.00 








THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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NEW FICTION 
It Looks as if a New Author were looming up. The following opinions have been expressed on 


H. H. Bashford’s The Pilgrim’s March 


“Not unfairly described ‘a novel of unusual merit.” A sureness of touch, a sympathetic under- 
standing, that deserve high praise.””—The Bookman. 

“Extremely clever an ——. It reminds one here and there of the manner of 
De Morgan, which is praise enough for anybody.”—Wm. Lyon Phelps, Professor of English 
Literature at Yale. ; 

“Really charming. They’re all very real, these good people . . . altogether too nice and 
wholesomely lovable to shut away with the memory P their story’s single reading.” 

Be 5 7 Chicago Record-Herald. 

The “Pilgrim’s March” is the delightfully told story of a likable young pilgrim to the shrine 

of art who fell among puritans. 2d printing. $1.50. 


Shaw and Beckwith’s The Lady of the Dynamos 


An appealing love story of a_young clectrical engineer, and an English girl in Ceylon, b 
Adéle Marte Shaw and Carmelita Beckwith. . . é 

“Of continued charm and _not lacking in literary distinction. Particularly skilful in 
describing men, real men. The interest is unflagging.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Alice Duer Miller’s Less than Kin Probable price, $1.25 


By the author of “A Modern Obstacle,” etc. An amusing and clever story of a clean-cut 
oung fellow from South America who is welcomed as a prodigal son into an exclusive New 
ork family of entire strangers. This appeared+in a slightly different form,’as a serial in 
Putnam’s Monthly. 


New Volumes in THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES. (Prospectus on Request.) 


Knowlton’s Birds of the World $7.00 net, carriage 40 cents 


By FRANK H. KNOWLTON, of the U. S. National Museum, with chapter on the Anatom 
of Birds by F. A. LUCAS, Chief Curator, Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Sciences, and edite 
by ROBERT RIDGWAY, Curator of Birds, U. S. National Museum. Large 8vo. With 16 
colored plates and several hundred text cuts. 

“Any one can find out what he wants about any bird he is interested in. The colored plates 
are remarkably good and the other pictures really illustrate. . . . Will be welcome to ornitholo- 
gists and still more to the general public.”—-New York Sun. 


Charles F. Holder and David Starr Jordan’s Fish Stories 


Alleged and Experienced, With a Little History, Natural and Unnatural. With colored 
plates and many illustrations. 2d printing. $1.75 net, by mail, $1.88 
“In sober truth, if it be possible to be sober after reading an_ intoxicating mixture of 
drollery and science, the authors are admirably associated, and one chapter excepted, there is 
no reason for not accepting every word they say.”—Living Age. 





$1.50 


Clara C. Perkins’s French Cathedrals and Chateaux 


With photogravure frontispieces and 62 half-tone plates. 2vols. 8vo. $5.00 net, boxed, carriage extra 


Covers the cathedrals, palaces, and chateaux. The author has a full knowledge of her subject; 
and the treatment is interesting. While appealing especially to those who have visited France, 
its elaborate illustrations and historical and architectural comment make this work an admirable 
guide to intelligent sight-seeing. 


“Of genuine artistic value. Notable for its excellent arrangement.”—Boston Herald. 


Clara C. Perkins’s The Builders of Spain 


: A sumptuous and popular work similar to “French Cathedrals and Chateaux” in scope, 
appearance, and careful arrangement, and of uniform size and price. 


C. F. Carter’s When Railroads Were New eae eee 


“Full of interest. Besides the general chapters on the be inning gives the early history 


of the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore & Ohio, of the ’anderbilt lines, the first 
Pacific railroad, and of the Canadian Pacific—very readable.”—New York Sun. 


L. G. McPherson’s Railroad Freight Rates: In their Relation to 


the Commerce and Industry of the United States 


By the author of ‘The Workings of the Railroads.” 8vo. Probable Price, $2.00 net 


The result of a first hand survey covering the entire country. So comprehensive and thoro 
as to be exceedingly valuable to railroad trafic men and large shippers. Younger railroad men 
and the general public will find it lucid, interesting, and of specific application, their only means 
of learning what the present freight rate system is and how it has been evolved. 


David Starr Jordan’s The Fate of Iciodorum 
A biting Allegory of protectionism, by the President of Stanford University. 90c. net, by mail, 96c. 


“The A, B, C of protection After reading this book, no man who wishes to get at 
the fundamental theory of protezi on can plead ignerance.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY Yew *vork 
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PUBLISHED APRIL 30 


THE RULE OF THREE 


A STORY OF PIKE’S PEAK 
By ALMA MARTIN ESTABROOK. __lustrated by George Brehm. $1.25 


“* Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad ; 
The Rule of Three perplexes me—”’ 

So runs the old rhyme, and so, we imagine, any young bachelor 
would feel, who, like Gavin Langstaff, the hero of this sprightly tale, 
had to produce a wife on the spur of the moment to satisfy the demands 
of a maiden aunt, and found himself involved first with two and finally 
with three charming girls, each eager to help him out of his difficulty. 

This captivating comedy of courtship, the first book of a brilliant 
contributor to the magazines, is filled with the clean uplift of the 
Colorado air and the life and sparkle of the Colorado sunshine. 





READY ABOUT MAY 15 ~ 


WILD PASTURES 


By WINTHROP PACKARD. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. $1.20 net. 
The most wholly delightful volume of nature essays in many a day. 





In ‘*‘ Wild Pastures” the author tells with exactness, knowledge and 
rare literary grace and humor, of a summer’s wanderings in wild New 
England pastures with their ponds, their swamps, their patches of wood- 
land here and there, and their rocky hills. Mr. Copeland’s illustrations 
are filled with the very spirit of summer. 


A so aaa SUCCESS 


The Web ¢ Golden Spider 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher and Charles M. Relyea. $1.50 


**Do you want a good yarn? Here it is,” says Dr. Richard Burton 
in The Bellman. ‘‘If you like Stevenson's ‘Treasure Island’ you will 
like this.” 

“*It is safe to predict,” says Grace Isabel Colbron in 7he Bookman, 
“‘that a great many readers will read this book through in a sitting, and 
also that almost all of them will like it immensely.” 

**We can assure the reader,” says the New York Sun, ‘‘that the 
story will keep him in a whirl of interest and surprise. Very stirring 
and absorbing reading it makes. It is remarkably well told.” 





At all bookstores. 


Publishers of the SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY Publishers of the 
Biographies Publishers, BOSTON Biographies 
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PARTNERS. 
THREE 


A Novel 
By VICTOR MAPES 


Author of the Plays: ‘*Don Casar’s Return,” 
‘**Captain Barrington,” ‘‘ The Under-Current,’ etc: 














Dr. Jeremiah Joyce — Antoinette— Pie; three of the most 
delightful ‘‘ partners” that ever laughed in the face of the 
gloomy old world, and dared it to do its worst. 


Dr. Jeremiah Joyce,—big-hearted inventor, whose laugh is a monster- 
gun of the artillery of good nature that drives off the devils of despair; Antoi- 
nette Bonnet,—fascinating young French girl, with big, dark blue eyes; 
and Pie,—otherwise Patrick Isaac Ennis, diminutive waif with red hair bristling 
like a bottle cleaner, big dreamy Jewish eyes, and a pale freckled Irish face. 


One of the oddest and most genial stories ever told—full of 


kinks and surprises. 
Cloth, r2mo. $1.25 postpaid. 





The GLORY of th CONQUERED 


The Story of a Great Love 
By SUSAN CLASPELL 


A novel, great because of the noble love of which it tells, 
inspiring in its glorious optimism, and powerful in the emotion 
it arouses. It is like a bracing tonic for tired readers of 
conventional fiction. 








‘* Unless Susan Glaspell is an assumed name covering that of some already well- 
known author—and the book has qualities so out of the ordinary in American 
fiction and so individual that this does not seem likely —‘ The Glory of the Con- 
quered ’ brings forward a new author of fine and notable gifts.” 

—New York Times. 


**One of the most enjoyable love stories — out and out love stories—that we 
have seen in many a novel-writing day.” 
— Boston Transcript. 
Cloth, r2mo. $1.50 postpaid. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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WILD LIFE — 
on the ROCKIES 


By 


Adventures 
on the Colo- 
rado moun- 
tains, with 
wild beasts 
and wild weather, and the stories 
of camping among them. Iilus- 
trated. $1.75 met. Postpaid $1.90. 


a 








Boston Transcript : 

“Miss Brown has drawn 
an unusual character, one 
which she has built up of 
qualities which make a uni- 
versal appeal.” 


Brooklyn Eagle: 

“Alice Brown’s heroine 
might be said to be a Hester 
Prynne, under contemporary 
conditions.” 








oy 


From “ Dragon’s Blood” 





A Big Optimistic 
Novel of 
Absorbing Interest 


Alice 
Brown’s 


THE STORY OF THYRZA 


The story of a woman’s whole life, how, overtaken in girlhood by a tragic 
wrong, she masters destiny and wins her way to happiness. 





i, I 


From “ The Story of Thyrza”’ 











With frontispiece in color by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS. $1.35 ”e?¢. Postpaic $1.50. 


DRAGON’S BLOOD 
By Henry Rideout 


A brilliant tale of adventure, danger, and love 
in China during a native uprising, notable for 
its rich description of the mystery of the Far 
East. Illustrated in color. $1.20 wet. Post- 
paid $1.32. 


ON THE ROAD TO 
ARDEN 
By Margaret Morse 


A charming romantic tale of a spring-time 
excursion by two willful maids in a runabout. 
Their repeated encounters with an automobile 
and its impulsive occupants afford an oppor- 
tunity for a double love story full of delightful 
situations. With sketches by H. M. Brett. 
$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


‘THE PEOPLE 
AT PLAY 


By 


Lynde 
Hartt 


A close study 

of the sports 

and amuse- 

ments of the masses, written with 
shrewd insight and a rich vein of 
humor. Illustrated. $1.50 met. 
Postpaid $1.65. 








Chicago Tribune: 

“Miss Brown has suc- 
ceeded in delineating a fem- 
inine temperament at once 
splendid and appalling.” 


Chicago Record-Herald: 

“ Miss Brown has struc] « 
dramatic note that shc «ud 
give her a wider reading t’ an 
she has ever had before. 








From ‘* On the Road to Arden"’ 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston and New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


FROM THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


EVERY-DAY JAPAN By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 


With an Introduction by Count TADASU HAYASHI, late Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and formerly Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary for Japan in London. With 8 
Colored Plates and 96 Reproductions of Photographs. $4.00 net. 

“Every-day Japan” is not a tourist’s notebook. It is the product of twenty-five years’ 
residence and work in the country, and every chapter—save the one that deals with perhaps the 
most unpleasant feature of contemporary Japanese life—is written from first-hand knowledge and 
personal observation, It is that which gives the book its extraordinary vividness. The chapters 
which describe the Japanese Army, Navy, and Civil Services, the education, home life, vocations 
and characteristics of the Japanese people, are photographic in their truthfulness, yet instinct with 
color and animation. 

Of this important book, Count Hayashi, in his valuable introduction, says: ‘I do not hesitate 
to say that the present work is one of the most usetul contributions we have had to our stock of 
information. * * * It will be very helpful to-those readers who are desirous of forming a 
sound and correct judgment on the problems that are arising and that may arise in the Far East.” 


LITTLE PEOPLE By RICHARD WHITEING 


Author of “No. 5 John Street,” “The Island,” etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
“The pages of ‘Little People’ are thrilling with pathos, sparkling with humor: they are character 
sketches from real life, and even from realistic life, while here and there they become fanciful 
dreamings from a world of imagination. Some of my readers may think when glancing over 
these words of praise, and before they have read Mr. Whiteing’s volume, that I am carried too 
far and too fast in my admiration for the gifts of the author.. But I venture to say that those 
yee sees the volume will be ready to vie with me in my enthusiasm.”—The Independent, New 
York. 

“It is at once a volume for to-day, and a book for many to-morrows. Let us put it on the 
shelf by the arm-chair in the chimney corner. It is a volume to treasure and keep.”—The 
Chronicle (London). 


FAITH: The Word and the Thing 
By the Right Rev. Handley C. G. Moule, D. D. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece portrait of the author. $1.25 net. 

The Bishop of Durham’s devotional books have sold by thousands, and have met with an extraor- 
dinarily appreciative response. In them them is a charming combination of spiritual inspiration 
with practical suggestion. Dr. Handley Motile, in the present volume, describes the operations of 
Faith with his accustomed power. He describes the various shades of meaning attached to the 
word “Faith” in .Scripture and in history, and with many happy illustrations he expounds his 
theme, not only from the point of view of an expositor, but also from that of the practical worker. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW-TRAVELLERS 
ik cies. & By CLEMENT SHORTER 
it tes. 4.00 net. 


Mr. Clement Shorter has brought together some rare and little known books that have never been 
reprinted since their first publication, well-nigh a century ago. These include the “Narrative of 
William Warden,” which went through many editions at the time of its publication and provoked 
much criticism. 

A rare pamphlet, privately printed by Lord Lyttleton, gives an account of interesting conversa- 
tions with Napoleon on board the Northumberland that are known to few students of the epoch. 
The vivid story of Napoleon’s appearance and conversation at the time of his surrender, by George 
Home, in “The Diary of an Aristocrat,”” a book suppressed on publication, also niakes attractive 
reading, as does a little-known letter of Ross, the Captain of the Northumberland on its voyage 
to St. Helena. 


LETTERS OF AN OCEAN TRAMP By WILLIAM McFEE 


With Colored End Papers. $1.50 net. 

“A series of delightful sketches of sea life * * * The breath of the sea is over the book and 
the loneliness and longing of the sailor’s life are graphically described * * * a well-written 
vivid and intensely human book.” 


LIFE’S CONTRASTS By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Fraser places before his readers a brilliant panorama showing the lives of the wealthy and 
the poor in different parts of the world. His pages are more attractive and alluring than a novel, 
for they deal with actualities in the lively and vivid fashion which we have come to expect from 
his pen. ‘“‘Life’s Contrasts” attracts and holds the attention by its reality, humor and truth. 


At all Booksellers, or address the Publishers 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited 
43-45 East Nineteenth Street Bini -I- New York 
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Reproduced from one of the four full-page illustrations 
in color by Harrison Fisher in 


The Bronze Bell 


The new story of Mystery, Romance and Adventure 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Author of P 


“THE BRASS BOWL,” “THE BLACK BAG,” Etc. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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JUST PUBLISHED 








The Music 
Master 


Charles Klein 




















The Music Master 


by CHARLES KLEIN 
Author of “The Lion and the Mouse” 
Novelized from the play as produced by David Belasco 





Full-page illustrations in color by John Rae 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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The ALTERNATIVE 


George BarrATCutcheon 


Full-page illustrations in color by HARRISON FISHER 
Decorations by THEODORE B. HAPGOOD 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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THE ETERNAL BOY 


Being the Story of the Prodigious Hickey 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Seldom has a book received such high and 
universal praise from critics. We give below a few 
of the many criticisms: 


“Fit to rank with Aldrich’s ‘Bad Boy’ and ‘Tom Sawyer.’ ”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“A great boy story. It takes you back to the days of youth, glorious, splendid, 
never to return youth.”—New York Globe. 


“A remarkable achievement. Some of the chapters are as full of humor as ‘Tom 
Sawyer’ or ‘Huckleberry Finn.’ ”—San Francisco Chronicle. 





“Nothing better than these stories, in their class, has been done. Hickey is 
unique and alone worth the price of the book.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


**The Eternal Boy’ is likely to remain the Epic of the American public school. To 
any one who has ever gone to any Prep school every one of them is an old friend.” 
—Yale Literary Magazine. 


_ “The fun begins on the first page and there is no let up until the last. Hickey 
is one of the most fascinating mischiefmakers ever met with in literature.” 
—Boston Globe. 


“Every man who has been a live American boy, and every woman who has been 
the mother or the sister or even the cousin or the next-door neighbor of a live 
American boy, will appreciate ‘The Eternal Boy.’”—Albany Argus. 


“Read it and you will read it again, and the closer it is at hand the more fre- 
quently you will be likely to pick it up when you want_some refreshment. It really 
will become a sort of Jigger Shop in itself.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


“The jolliest book of boy life since the Twain classics. If it doesn’t become a 
classic itself, thumb-marked, dog-eared from countless readings in the years to come, 
then I shall sadly miss my guess. Never has there been such a delightful schoolboy.” 

—Cleveland Leader. 


“A story of boys and for boys, little boys and big boys, young boys and old boys, 
boys in all stages of boyhood up to seventy or thereabouts. If there are any boys 
who are more than seventy P 9 Merwe then they are let in on this too. ‘The Eternal 
Boy’—Here’s to him.”—Buffalo Express. 
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A NEW BOOK BY 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


The Blue Bird 


A Fairy Play in Five Acts 


Referring to this play, The New York Times (April 10) says: 


Maeterlinck’s fantasy is based on the endless 
search for happiness, and it reaches heights and 
depths which only those who have grown old in the 
search can fully understand. 

The play is rather an allegory than a fantasy. 
It unfolds in scenes of marvelous splendor, of poetic 
conception, and unquestionable appeal. Humor there 
is in plenty—in the faithful Dog, the treacherous Cat, 
pompous Bread, and the matter-of-fact children. All 
the glamour of Maeterlinck’s strange, fascinating imag- 
ination hangs over it, and the mysterious undercurrent 
of his “secondary intention” murmurs through the 
dialogue. The play is literature—and poetry—of 
great power and charm; it is cast in dramatic form not 
through caprice but through the inherent demands of 
the theme. 


Price, net $1.20 
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“The Girl and the Bill,” by Bannister Merwin, is an extremely fasci- 
nating story, full of plot, counterplot, wild night rides, jiu jitsu, and a 
whole lot of other things of the kind, centered about a mysterious lot of 
papers, which the hero recovers for the girl, without knowing what they 
are, to find out that they are connected with a treaty between the United 
States and Germany against Japan and South American countries. The 
tale is intensely dramatic and well written, and, moreover, clean and 
wholesome. /¢ 7s a book to be read with pleasure and laid down with 
reluctance.—Rochester Union and Advertiser. 
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THE HANDS OF 
COMPULSION 


By AMELIA E. BARR 


AUTHOR OF 


“JAN VEDDER’S WIFE”’ 
“THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON” 
*CECILIA’S LOVERS,” etc. 


A SPLENDID ROMANCE IN MRS. BARR’S BEST VEIN, IN WHICH, AFTER 
UNEXPECTED TRIALS AND COMPLICATIONS, 
A HAPPY END IS REACHED 


FRONTISPIECE BY WALTER EVERETT 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
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The Interpreter’s Commentary 


on the New Testament 
By 
LYMAN ABBOTT and JOHN E. McFADYEN 


The first five volumes, Matthew to 
Romans, by Dr. Abbott are now ready. 


Price, $1.50 per volume 
Volume VI (Just Published) 


The Corinthians and Galatians 


B,; PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
With introduction by Lyman Abbott 
Price, $1.50 


Professor McFadyen is well known 
as a leader of religious thought. His 
Old Testament studies have enabled 
him to deal reverently and intelligently 
with the New Testament. 

The author's translation is woven in 
with the general comment for the 
greater convenience of the reader. 

Professor McFadyen is following Dr. 
Abbott’s method and plan of exposition, 
and has succeeded in making a volume 
that fits precisely into the series. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., New York 














WANTED— An experienced publisher 
of judgment and ability to connect him- 
self financially, and to occupy the position 
of treasurer and general manager, with a 
publishing company controlling over 800 
sets of plates of Standard, Trade, Sub- 
scription and Juvenile Books. A large 
foil and well established business with 
first-class manufacturing facilities. Splen- _ 
did chance for an up-to-date, energetic 
man of ability. 

Address X.Y.Z., care Bookman. 





KEEP YOUR BOOKS CLEAN 
AYVAD'S ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


(One Piece) (Newly Patented) 
Paper, 35c. Doz. Cloth, $1.00 Doz. 

For all r2mo sizes. Special prices other sizes. Col- 
leges, schools and libraries ordering in lots of 1,000 or 
more can have emblem placed on same free of charge. 

For sale by stationers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. H. A. AYVAD, Hoboken, N. J. 











Don’t Read at Random 


Read This Course: 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE (Monthly. 


THE GREEK View oF Lire, G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A., Kings College, Cambridge....... $1.00 
Sociau Lire at Home, William Warde Fowler, Ex. Sub-Rector Lincoln College, Oxford 2.00 
THE Homeric STorigs (Iliad and Odyssey, Illustrated)........... ccc cee cc cece eee ee eee 1.25 
THE FRIENDLY Stars, Martha Evans Martin, former Editor ‘‘ Demorest’s Magazine”... 1.25 


Illustrated. Membership included if desired). 


Containing besides a great deal of general interest for voluntary reading, the 


following series of required articles: 


Woman and Soctal Evolution, Reading 


Journey through Egypt, Prof. James Henry Breasted, University of Chicago.) 





TEMOOTE, LHGE OE GPCR UTE. 6 ooo nahn st bua Kecaetsctcwecvesececsbetve shee 2.00 
$7.50 
All four books and the Magazine to one address (Cash with order)................. $5.00 


‘‘ Easy for Anybody, 
Worth While for Everybody ”’ 


Address CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua, New York 


Get the Chautauqua Idea 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


dale 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














Means that if a 


Krementz Collar Button 


is broken or damaged from any cause, you 
can take it to the nearest dealer who is 
authorized to exchange it for a new one 


Free of Cost 


We insure all Krementz Buttons because they 
are so well made that not one in ten thousand 
ever breaks. Solid gold and rolled plate, at 
all dealers. When dealer fails to supply you 
write us giving dealer’s name. 


Booklet showing shapes and sizes free 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
76 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 








SUPPORTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON -iIn Yellow 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY \pQ= 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
It’s ay ° 

Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. 

on receipt of price 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 





WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 








Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 


For Any Book on Earth 
CONNEAUT, OHIO, 


Catalogs Free. 








CORNER 46TH STREET 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
No BRANCH STORES 
CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 


New French Dictionary 





FRENCH 


AND OTHER FOREIGN 


BOOKS 
——— 











HIGGINS’ 


Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ /nks and Adhe- 
sives. They willbe a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 
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NEW SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


ILLUSTRATED NOVEL BOOKS 





Motor Tours in Wales and the Border Counties 


By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. With upwards of 70 full-page illustra- 
tions in duogravure. $2.50. 


A beautiful volume of travel covering a most interesting and comparatively untravelled part of 
Great Britain, and the most delightful country in the world, with its towns, villages, historic spots and 


solitary ruins. 





THE SPELL OF ITALY 


By Caroline Atwater Mason. Frontis- 
piece in color and 48 other illustrations 
in duogravure. $2.50. 

The work is a delightful combination of travel 


and history, together with a review of the litera- 
ture available to English readers. 





From Cairo to the Cataract 


By Blanche M. Carson. With 48 full-page 
illustrations in duogravure from photo- 
graphs. $2.50. 

A book to enthuse with a longing desire those 
who have not yet beheld the glories of Luxor and 
Karnak, and the great reaches of the Nile with 
its silent, brooding deserts. 





ITALIAN HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS FROM A MOTOR CAR 


By Francis Miltoun, author of ‘‘ Castles and Chauteaux of Old Touraine.” With 8 col- 
ored plates and soother illustrations, cover design and decorations from drawings. $3.00. 


This is not a personally conducted tour of snatched views, quick lunches and a gasp at wonders, 
for Mr. Miltoun is the “bon homme” traveller whose vision seeks the typical and finds the very bloom 


of the country. 





FICTION 


DAVID BRAN 


By Morley Roberts, author of ‘‘ Rachel 
Marr,” etc. Second Printing. Frontis- 
piece in color by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50. 


“As to the hearts of some men and of some 
women, he is cynical. But he draws capital pictures 
of the gossiping old men of Trescas—and when 
he is sounding Ter us the deeps in the natures of 
Lou ‘lrevarris, Kate Poldrew and even David 
Bran, the name of his writer’s gift is Wonder- 
ful."—-New York World. 





A GENTLEMAN OF QUALITY 


By Frederick Van Rensselaer Dey. Sec- 
ond Printing. Illustrated, $1.50. 


“In ‘A Gentleman of Quality’ Mr. Dey has 
written an absorbing tale of mystery. Although 
events follow so rapidly upon one another, the 
reader is now and then compelled to trace back 
the reason underlying every trial. It is this 
quality of depth—a something that we feel—which 
makes the book the most intimately interesting 
mystery story of the year.”—Boston Herald. 





THE FURTHER ADVENTURES 


OF QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER 


By Charles Felton Pidgin, author of ‘‘Quincy Adams Sawyer,” ‘‘Stephen Holton,”’ etc. 


Ready May 1o. Illustrated, $1.50. 


“Three Miles to Mason’s Corner” pointed thousands to old homestead scenes and heart memories. 
Fernborough people still “fall in love head over heels and an extra dip,” although “there’s many a spill 
twixt the cow and the churn” for some. But all the qualities of the first book are carried on by the 


Quincys, Sr. and Jr., and a new character in 


fiction,—a_ charming girl detective is introduced. 





THE MYSTERY OF MISS MOTTE 


By Caroline Atwater Mason, author of 
‘*A Lily of France,” etc. Ready April 
15. Illustrated, $1.25. 


The unravelling of the truth concerning the 
heroine’s birth solves the mystery and brings the 
romance to a happy close in a dramatic climax. 
An unusually well-done story of society of to-day. 





The Quest for the Rose of Sharon 


By Burton E. Stevenson, author of “‘ The 
Marathon Mystery,” etc. Ready April 
15. Illustrated, $1.25. 


The author’s style is so quaint and charming 
and there are so many “Koses” that one’s 
curiosity and interest are aroused for the charm- 
ing heroine and her family. 





Eleventh Printing in America. 


Fifth Printing in England. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES. ByL.M. Montomery. Illustrated. $1.50 


For six months has appeared among the list of best sellers reported in THE Bookman— 
with a gain each month in number of times reported. 
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‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America’’ 





Statement of the Condition of the 


ETNA INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
On the 34st day of December, 1908. 


Cash Capital . . . .«. ~~ $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . ; : p 6,151,295.91 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), ; ‘ : 148,563.27 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . . : 475,012.69 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), . ‘ 52,087.61 
Other Claims, . ; ; ; 466, 696.04 


. b. Sa ae ; ‘ 207, 077.93 
Total Assets, . 5 : ; . $16,500, 733.45 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, : . $9,207,077.93 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY YEARS: 
$115,798,170.81 


WILLIAM B, CLARK, President 


W.H. KING, Vice-President 
HENRY E, REES, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries: 
A. N. WILLIAMS, 
E. J. SLOAN, 
W. F. WHITTLESLEY, Jr., “Marine” 

















TH ns GALLAGHER, General Agent. 


WESTERN BRANCH os 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 0. KOHTZ, Assistant "General Agent. 
3 WYMAN, General Agent 


@. 
whe. 
PORE EASE EN SSANSH,. Gantin, Gem. { w. MiARFORD: Assistant General Agent. 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, General Agent. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, San Francisco. Cal. E. C. MORRISON, Renlotnas Gencsal Agent. 
CHICAGO, IIl., 159 La Salle Street. 


NEW YORK, William Street. 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK'S, VENICE 


How to Prepare for Europe 


A New “Little Giant” Reference Book, containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveller, both before and during the European trip 


. By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “ Stories of the Wagner Operas,” “Empress of France,” etc. 


16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 


Size 4% x 64%, Limp Cloth, $2.00 me¢ ; Limp Leather, $2.50 sfecia/ nef. 


(Postage 16c.) 


It differs from other guide-books in many important points: 
1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit one’s self for European 
trip; what to read in preparation; the peculiar customs of each country the traveller 


ought to know in advance. 


2. It has bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables; lists 
of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. 
It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art 


and architecture. 


As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 
Travellers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant 


companion on their journey. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“The work is well adapted to enable the tourist 
to extract the greatest pleasure and benefit from 
his excursion.”—New York 7ribune. 

“No one intending to go abroad can afford to be 
without this book.” —Diéspatch, Pittsburg. 

““When we view the work in comparison with 
other guide books, we give this one credit for a 
larger amount of artistic and historical data, a 
greater number of maps and illustrations within 
the limits of its space, and a thoroughly common- 
sense and business-like treatment of the ways and 
means of travelling.”—Aaltimore Sun. 





‘No better present could be found for the tour- 
ist.”"—Journal-Courier, Louisville. 

“The volume can be commended alike to the 
untried tourist and to the veteran globe-trotter.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“It is a really remarkable specimen of the pack- 
ing of a maximum of information within a mini- 
mum of space.”—Avening Mail, New York. 

“It is so compact and light that it can be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket of a man’s coat or 
the handbag of a woman.”— Nashville American. 








DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, 


$33 NEW YORK 
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POLLY OF 
THE CIRCUS 


By MARGARET MAYO 


“*Polly of the Circus’ gained name and fame on the stage, and like many other successful plays 
of late it has been novelized. The author, Miss Margaret Mayo, has done the novelization herself, 
and the little tale has lost nothing of its charm in the transformation. 

*“Polly,’ the little heroine, is seventeen years old, a little more than a child and sweet and innocent 
as if reared in a home atmosphere. She is the child of circus people and has herself been a performer 
since infancy. 

“One night she suffers a mishap in the ring and is taken to the nearest house in the village. This 
happens to be the parsonage, presided over by the Rev. John Douglas, young, handsome and unmar- 
ried. Polly looks such a baby that the situation is not criticised, but as soon as her age is discovered 
the village gossips begin on her and soon very interesting times ensue. Polly makes great strides in 
her education under the guidance of Douglas and all her rough circus manners disappear. Several 
fine bits of character drawing are developed in the course of the story, among them good old Toby, 
the clown, and ‘Muvver Jim,’ who are always self-appointed protectors for Polly. 

“The deacons of the church are a weak set of bigots and finally, after being tormented by their 
wives, they hold an indignation meeting. The result of their deliberations is that Polly must go, and 
she is given their ultimatum. 

‘i be bb om story ends happi'y, as one knows from the beginning it must, and is artistically handled 
throughout. 

“Phe book has a cover decoration which is a photograph of Mabel Taliaferro, the clever young 
actress who made such a success of the part of ‘Polly’ in the play, and the book is well illustrated 
by Harry M. Bunker.”—San Francisco Call. 
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To be ‘“The Man of the Hour’’ is to = scares 2 for crises, emergencies ; 

full of timely, practical knowledge, instantly available—in fact, ‘‘ The Man 
Who Knows.”’ @ The men who congratulate the associate who has risen above - 
them, might themselves have been “‘ The Man of the Hour’”’ had they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity now open to all in 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


By no other means can so much, or such practical knowledge, be acquired in so 
short a time. The New International is the fullest, most accurate, and far the most 
authoritative reference work in existence, and the ONLY one up-to-date. It is the 
greatest modern educator and infallible guide to knowledge, preferment, and pros- 
perity. The names of its Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Frank Moore Colby, M.A. are a guarantee of its 
broad, practiced scholarship. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA COMPRISES 
20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 100,000 Subjects 7,000 Illustrations 100 Full-Page Colored Plates fi 


How to Get The New International ee 


Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE stall 
CHARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored plates, _ 
sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, specimens of / 
bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its 
great valueto you. ALSO, information regarding our easy-payment gm 
which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopedia with 
small initial outlay. 
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Watch for the next The original picture of -- The Man 
Advertisement Who Knows,’ "pr inted on extra heavy 
or 


“The Man Who Knows”| fe='s'y a “gs y 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers “a Ss*egt> 
372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY FZ #5 MO 
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MENNEN’S | 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING CO., 


134 West Fourteenth Street 
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W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager 
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OLD DOMINION LINE 


AN IDEAL OUTING 


Without an Equal 
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Old Point Comfort, ae Richmond, and Washington, D.C. 
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GENERAL OFFICES, 81 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK 
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5!b Sealed Boxes Only! - Zest Sugar for 7a and Coffee’ « By Grocers Everywhere! 












CHALFONTE 
ATLANTIC CITY 


A combination to satisfy the most 
exacting; to please the most 
particular; to suit young and 
old. The ocean, the boardwalk, 
the yachts from the one ; a quiet, 
restful, and elegant home in the 
other. Write for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 




































The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium | 


Established Thirty-one Years. 
For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forme 
of malignant and 

















the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method | 
(without resorting to surgical procedure). 

Tape me ap coe mo ey strictly ethical eiteet beak 

Complete information given upon 


WALLACE E. BROWN, alas” = 
= NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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The New Models 10 and 11 


of the 
| Remington 
Typewriter 


are the ripest fruit of Remington. experience, 
the highest achievement of Remington skill and 
the perfect evidence of Remington leadership. 





Some of the New Features: 


New Single Dog Escapement 
New Column Selector (Model 10) 


New Built-in Decimal Tabulator 
(Model 11) 


New Two-Color Dial 

New Back-Space Key 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock 
New Shift Lock 

New Paper Feed 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Disciples of |May Moving 


Disinfect as well as clean the house or apart- 
ment you move into The former occupants 
ns in _ may have left the germs of some disease. 
Purify every suspicious spot with 
inspi rat - 


‘Ale Chlorides 


ant and deodorizer, which instantly destroys 








se 1ey back to Sherwood Fores st a 
o , free-from-care spirit, through the 














A‘: APPY, joyful beverage with all the mirth of the 


hop pickers and fragrance of the glorious hor - 1 Ee 3: ok il ~ Fae " 
fields in every bottle. A genuine “touch of Na. foul odors and disease-breeding matter. Sold 
t A hat carries a substantial smack and afterglow ko “< SS ‘lee hw * ve P : 
of satisfaction that captivates all the senses. only in quart bottle yy druggists and high- 
In “ Splits” as well as regular size bottles class grocers. Write to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Lealers 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
HUDSON, N. Y. Established 1786 


street, New York, for the latest edition of book 


on Sanitation, free. 








PETER’S 


The Original Milk 
CHOCOLATE 


Irresistibly Delicious, 
yet Wholesome as 
Bread and Butter 













“High as 
the Alps 
in Quality” 





** No one who smokes 


re" Fined of” SURBRUG’S 
Gaba PETER ARCADIA 
She World’ MIXTURE 


Favorite Chocolate could ever attempt to describe its delights.** 

The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 

Pure ews flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
iting. 

In = blending, seven different tobaccos are 








Nourishing 
: n Surbru *s “Arcadia” is in a class by mg 
Sustaining _ alto °A ina stimalane."> "ueratn 
AT YOUR CEALER’S, 
LAMONT, CORLISS Ae 
& CO., Sent 10 CENTS Suen will convince. 


Sole Agents THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 132 Reade Street, New York. 




















have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
payments every family in moderate circumstances can own 
a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 


for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
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F The most convenient 
and comfortable hotel 


in Boston. 

Cuisine unex- 
celled. 250 
roomssingly oren 
suite. Fireproof. 


Every convenience for 
transient as well as the 
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Beautifully and yar 
appointed, Atmos- 
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Hotel Lenox 


Located in the ex- 
clusive Back Bay 
distri, Boylston * 
and Exeter Sts, 


“Ie 








at the expense of 
agement, 


Reservations may be wired 
the man- 


If desired, the hotel 
porters with taxicab 
will meet you, 


“ta ; 
we 
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“7 E as, Permanent guest, 
Ee vi a Under the management of Operating Hotels Brewster, Empire, Tuileries, Boston, 
: 2 4 rey & promt Co. erat rien aaeaee; Swampecot. 


Hotel Titchfield, Port —— Jamaica. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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THE BCOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE 


” 


Frontispiece. ‘‘ Beata Beatrix 
Chronicle and Comment 


Mark Twain's New Book and aCommentator . - 339 Virginia Tracy (with portrait) . ' : " :1 ae 
Joseph C. Lincoln (portrait) . j : ‘ 4 340 lohn Davidson's Prerfervid . Z _ > 5 ae 
Lloyd Osbourne (portrait) . 340 Percy Brebner (with portrait). ‘ . ie 
Upton Sinclair's The Metropolis in “Eng land (with Eugene Paul Metour (portrait) . ‘ ° 4 .. 3 

illustration) é ° 341 F. M. Chapman (portrait) . : ‘ , é - 353 
Jacques Futrelle (portrait) : . ‘ P ‘ - 342 Frederic P. Ladd (portrait) . . . ; ; J. —_ 
Sidney McCall (with portrait). 343 Annie Fellows Johnston (portrait) ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 
Augusta Evans Wilson—Her Career and Books (with George H. Brennan (portrait) x 4 ‘ 2 ee 

portrait) . i ; ‘ * ‘ 344 The late Ernst von W ildenbruch : . 5 . 354 
The Personal O. Henry ‘ 345 346 Florence Morse Kingsley (portrait)  . ‘ : ae 
Marion Crawford—Notes and Impressions ° 347-348 A Group at Beyreuth (illustration) Pe 
Anne of Green Gables . ° ‘ . 348 Mr. and Mrs. Williamson and Friends (illustration) jf) a 
Whitman as Falstaff (with illustration) ° . - 349 Jean Aicard (with portrait) . . ; > oe 
The late Peter Fenelon Collier (portrait) . ‘ . = R. L. Goldberg (with sketch) . , ° r i ae 
The Princess Karadja (with portrait) . ‘ : - 351 Swinburniana (with illustrations) : . ‘ - 359 

The Bookman’s Letter Box ; : . ; i 360 


Some Springtime Verse 
Artemision—Artemis to Acteon—Nirvana Days—Carmina—-Star- 
Glow and Song—The Blue and The Gray—When Lincoln Died 
—Our Benny—The Port o’ Dreams—The Garden of Kama—A 


Wine of Wizardry ‘ 3 . ‘ i . Brian Hooker 365 
The Juggler (verse) . ; ‘ ; i ; . Anes Lee 372 
Swinburne and the Swinburnians (illustrated) . é . Harry Trurston Peck 374 
Gounod’s Villa at San Raphael (illustrated) ‘ ; . Isaset FLoyp-Jones 385 
Morocco (verse) (illustrated) . ; . Tuomas Watsn 386 
The Pen and the Brush: the Salon of the Men of Letters 

(illustrated) : ; ‘ . Atvan L. Sansorn 387 
The Moving Picture and Some Recent Books : 


The White Sister—Servitude—The Little Gods—The Lady of the 
Dynamos—Through Welsh ae ee Hibbault, 








Roadmaker—A Year Out of Life . Freperic Taser Cooper 399 
Nine —— of the Month 
Florence Morse Kingsley’s ‘‘ The Glass House”. . Harry Tuurston Peck 405 
i Lloyd Osbourne’s “‘Infatuation”  . ‘ . Warp Crark 407 
Ill L Andreyev’s ‘‘ The Seven Who Were Hanged anor . Hutchins Hapcoop 408 
IV Henry Harland’s ‘* The Royal End” : . ALGERNON TAssIN 409 
V_ William Dana Orcutt’s ‘‘ The Spell” , ‘ . Freperic Taser Cooper 410 
Vi Alice Hegan Rice’s ‘‘ Mr. Opp” ; : . Mary K. Foro 412 
VII Sidney McCall’s ‘‘ Red Horse*Hill ” . ‘ . Hipecarpe HAWTHORNE 413 
VIII Virginia Tracy’s ‘‘ Merely Players ” ‘ : . Grace Isaset Corsron 414 
IY A. K. Webster’s ‘‘ A King in Khaki” , ‘ . J. Marcuand 415 
The lh. ,aer Education for Women—A Woman’s View . Mary K. Foro 416 
Diamond Cut Paste. Book Il. Chapters IV, V and VI. . AGNnes AND Ecerton Castie 418 
The Book Mart ‘ 
Reader's Guide to Books Received . ' ‘ . The Best Selling Books > c ° . 454 
Sales of Books During the Month . ‘ , - 446 Charts Indicating Sectional Popularity e é : 455-456 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.50 PER YEAR 
* 


Manuscripts submitted to TH Bookman should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editors of Tuk Bookman.” Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, Meav & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1909, by Dopp, Meap & Company, All rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION | 


The White Mice 
By Richard Harding Davis 
Illustrated by George Gibbs $1.50 





Central American Republic told as only Richard 

Harding Davis can tell a story. How “Roddy’”’ For- 
rester, ex-pitcher on the Yale University nine, the son of 
a millionaire contractor whose firm does work in all parts 
of the world, and young Peter de Peyster, both charter 
members of a quixotic club called “The White Mice,” go 
down to a Central American Republic and get mixed up in 
a revolution which “Roddy’s” father is really engineering, 
but whose part in it his son is ignorant of; how they try 
to rescue a political prisoner, and how young Forrester falls 
in love with General Rojas’s daughter and proves to his 
father and “Sam” Caldwell that he is something of a man 
after all, is told with all the swing and dash that made 
“Soldiers of Fortune” and “Captain Macklin” such thrill- 
ing and absorbing stories of adventure. This is the best 
love story and the best adventure story that Mr. Davis has 
ever written. 


The Chippendales i Reliort "Grant 


“Tt is a closely written book full of matter. It is also amusing from cover to cover.” 
—New York Tribune. 


The King of The Lodger Over-| The Butler’s 


A QUICK, rousing story of love and a revo'ution in a 


| Arcadia head and Others ‘Story (2nd Edition) 
By Francis Lynde By Charles Belmont Davis By Arthur Train 
ra ramanceof Wester ie, rim: Remarkable and absorbing] ,,"An unusually original and divert 
—San Francisco Chronicle. | stories of New Y ork life. Cleveland Plain- Dealer. 
Illustrated. $1.50 Illustrated. $1.50. Illustrated. $1.25 





In the Wake of the Green Banner 


By Eugene Paul Metour Illustrated by E.M. Ashe. $1.50 


STIRRING and absorbing story of love and adventure during the French occupation 

of Algeria. The story starts with a native uprising in Morocco, where one of the 

_* towns garrisoned by the French is surprised and destroyed by the Moslems. Cap- 

tain d’Ornano, an officer in the Foreign Legion, and Giséle, the daughter of a French gen- 

eral, escape with a faithful native servant and Sidi-malik’s treasure, and strike out across 

the Atlas Mountains to the last outlying oasis held by the French, at the spurs of the 

Atlas and Sahara. Their wild ride to safety, the striking pictures of desert life and war- 

fare, the fierce fighting and adventures of the handful of the ForeigneLegion Zouaves 

and Chasseurs d’Afrique hemmed in by the Moslem army at the oasis, and the charming 
love story make up a thrilling and absorbing novel. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 








HANDBOOK OF ALASKA 


ITS RESOURCES, PRODUCTS, AND ATTRACTIONS 
By MAJOR-GENERAL A. W. GREELY, U.S. A. 


With five text maps and large folded maps and twenty-four 
Sull-page illustrations. $2.00 net. 

The first comprehensive and altogether satisfactory book on that great and largely un- 
known country as it is to-day. General Greely, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. A:, and former 
Arctic Explorer, is, by his many visits to Alaska, and by his knowledge of the terri- 
tory, its industries and its people, thoroughly equipped for writing such a book, and he 
has produced an exhaustive, authoritative, and interesting volume. He takes up such sub- 
jects as “Government and Laws,” “Agriculture and Forestry,” “Mining,” “Fisheries,” 
“Scientific Fields of Research,” “Inhabitants— Whites and Natives,” etc. It is a complete 
picture of Alaska to-day in its geographical, commercial, social, and industrial and_politi- 
cal conditions, and a book invaluable to any one who is going to the territory for any 
purpose and-at the same time of the greatest serviceableness as a reference book. 


Commune | England and the 


From an American 





A Book of 


Egoists: S.scmee | Siena: Meacre 


Stendhal, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Ana- 
tole France, Huysmans, Barrés, Nietz- 
sche, Blake, Ibsen, Stirner, and Ernest 
Hello, 

By 


JAMES HUNEKER 


“His place in the front rank of cosmo- 
politan criticism will be strengthened by 
this noteworthy book ’ 

—Philaaelphia Public Ledger 


$1.50 net; Vostpaid, $1.60 





By 
PROFtSSOR FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


“‘A charmingly written history full of 
appreciation for the burly vivacity of 
the Sienese, enriched with a lively sense 
of the picturesque and keen at the same 
time to recognize beauty in all its forms 
It is the fruit of manifest study and of 
a critical j idgment.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald 


$2.50 net; postpaid, $2.75 





English : Prine ot View. 
By PRICE COLLIER 

“So sound and sane a book as this on a 
topic upon which every traveler, every 
man and woman who can hold a pen and 
dip it into an ink-stand, assumes compe- 
tence to think and write is the rarest of 
the rare. It will entertain, it will amuse, 
and, best of all, it will instruct through 
its keen observation and its exceptional 
fair-mindedness.’’—Boston Transcript 


$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 





— Chicago Record- Herald. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: a Study of the Larger Mind. 


‘Professor Cooley is a man of careful observation and his views upon society will be found of value 


By Charles Horton Cooley 


” 


$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 
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SCRIBNERS~ NEW IMPORTATIONS 
A ROSE OF SAVOY 


Marie ADELAIDE oF Savoy, Duchesse de Bourgogne, mother of Louis XV. By H. Nogt Witi1aMs, author 
of “The Women Bonapartes,” “Mme. Recamier,” “(Queen Margot,” “Mme. Pompadour,” etc. With 
@ frontispiece in photogravure and 16 other illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
Few Princesses before or since Marie Adelaide have exercised a more extraordinary fascination 
over those about them, and few have left behind them a more gracious memory. This book furnishes 
a charming picture of her life and times. 


RICHARD TO MINNA WAGNER 


Letters to His First Wire. Trauslated, prefaced and edited by Wittiam Asuton Exuis. With photo- 
gravure portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.00 net. 


2 A most important contribution to Wagnerian Literature, containing much new material of 
interest about Wagner’s early life and his projects and ambitions. 


FRENCH CHATEAUX AND GARDENS 


in tHe XVIrn Century. A Series of Reproductions of Contemporary Drawings hitherto unpublished. 


By Jacques ANvrovet pu CeErceav. Selected and described, with an Account of the Artist and his 


Works, by W. H. Warp, With 27 full-page plates and 30 photographic and other illustrations in the text. 
4to, $10.00 net. 


This volume gene a fairly complete picture of Architectural Evolution in France during the 
16th Century, and comprises some of the finest specimens of each phase; the hybrid style of Louis 
XII, the purer style of Francis I, the maturer Renaissance of Henry II, the decayed taste and license 
of Henry III. his book forms one of the most suggestive and valuable works on the Renaissance 
Architecture of the 16th Century. 





TURKEY IN REVOLUTION 


By Cuartes Ropen Buxton. With a map and 33 illustrations. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


This is the first book to be published on the important political revolution now taking place in 
Turkey, an event. worthy of a place beside the ain liberating movements of Greece and Italy and 
Near Eastern question. 


WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA 


destined to change profoundly the issues of the 


By Decima Moore and Major F. Gorpon Gucctsperc, C.M.G.R.E. With many illustrations and a map. 


8vo, $3.50 net. MEXICO 


Its AnciENT AND Mopern Civilization; History anp Porticat ConpiTions; TopoGRAPHY AND NATURAL 
Resources; INDUSTRIES AND GENERAL DEVELOPMENT. By C. Recinatp Enock, F.R.G.S., author of 
“Peru” and “The Andes and the Amazon.” With an Introduction by Martin Hume. With a map 
and numerous illustrations. (South American Series.) 8vo, $3.00 net. 


CRUISES IN THE BERING SEA 


By Pavut Niepieck, author of “With Rifle in Five Continents.” W th 32 plates, 1 map, and 100 text illustra- 


tions. 8vo, $5.00 net. OLD LACE 


A Hanpsook ror Cottecrors. An Agcount of the Different Styles of Lace. Their History, Characteristics, 


and Manufacture. By M. Jourbain, Joint-Editor of Palliser’s “History of Lace.” With 95 plates, 


containing 163 examples of old Lace from photographs. Square 8vo, $4.50 net. 


GHIRLANDAIO 


By Geratp S. Davies. With 50 full-page plates. (Classics in Art.) Large 8vo, $4.00 net. 


An admirable account (the first in English) of this great Florentine painter, decorator, and 
portraitist, with many excellent reproductions of his best works. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


By Basit pe SeLincourt, author of “Giotto.” With 40 full-page illustrations. (Library of Art.) Square 
12mo, $2.00 net. 


An important volume on this great poct, artist, and seer, with many reproductions of Blake’s 
marvellous drawings. 


SHELLEY. By FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Suetitey. By Francis Tuompson. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Georce Wynpuam. 16mo, 
$1.00 net. 


An astonishing piece of prose writing; a rare and penetrating criticism, beautiful in its literary 
expression, of a great poet by one of the few true poets of our day. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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Anthony Partridge’s Dashing Romance 


The Kingdom of Earth 


By Anthony Partridge 


Full of exciting adventure and political intrigue, this dash- 
ing romance of a European crown prince and a talented 
American girl moves to its climax in baffling mysteries. /llus- 
trated by A. B. Wenzell. $1.50. 


Sidney McCall's New American Novel 


Red Horse Hill 


By Sidney McCall 
This intensely dramatic American novel by the author of 
“Truth Dexter,” with its background of Southern mill life, 
promises to be one of the notable works of fiction of the year. 
$1.50. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Missioner’’ 


The Governors 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Unfolds an eventful chapter in the life of an American fi- 
nancier and his charming daughter, Virginia. /llustrated. 
$1.50. Ready June sth. 





From ‘‘ The Kingdom of Earth’’ 


A Royal Ward 


By Percy Brebner 


A swiftly moving tale of love 
and adventure, with a captiva- 
ting heroine, by the author of 
“The Princess Maritza.” Jilus- 
trated in color. Cloth, $1.50. 


Whips of Time 
By Arabella Kenealy 


In which two children are 
changed at birth, with curious 
results. Illustrated. $1.50. 


From ‘‘ The Little Gods" 











The Strain of White 
By_Ada W. Anderson 


A strong romance of the 
Puget Sound Country, by the 
author of “The Heart of the 
Red Firs.” Jllustrated. $1.50. 


But Still A Man 


By Margaret L. Knapp 
A remarkable new novel that 
narrates a young minister’s 
fight with Pharisees. $1.50. 


From ‘‘A Royal Ward” 


The Little Gods 
By Rowland Thomas 


A book of Phillippine Island life and adventure, by 
“an American Kipling,” having for its first chapter 
“Fagan,” the Collier $5000-prize story. J/llustrated. 
$1.50. 


In a Mysterious Way 


By Anne Warner 


A story of love and sacrifice that teems with the 
original humor of the author of “The Rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary.” JIlwstrated. $1.50. 


The Bridge Builders 


By Anna Chapin Ray 
“Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account of 
the last days and fall of the great structure across the 
St. Lawrence above Quebec.”—Boston Globe. $1.50. 
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THE LATEST NOVELS 













By the author of 


The Coast of Chance 


| | Che OTHER om 
| SIDE of the Chamberlain 


This marvelous moving book is a new mystery novel by Lucia Cham- 
berlain, who wrote “‘ The Coast of Chance.” In it a curious series of in- 
tricately involved events is viewed through the eyes of an eager, pas- 
sionate, lovable girl. The book is vibrant with romance of mystery. 
Pictures by Herman Pfeifer. 12mo. $1.50 postpaid. 







































B 
a: Jacques Futrelle 


=" ELUSIVE 
ISABEL 


Brilliant 
Tale 

The romance of mystery is here carried to its utmost reach. A vast 
international conspiracy springs the element of bewilderment; a con- 
spiracy in which the Latin races are combined against the Anglo-Saxon. 
A beautiful young woman, of secret eminence, works with amazing 
cleverness to bring about the Latin alliance. Opposed to her is a young 
American of the Secret Service. 

Mr. Futrelle is a magician. You’re puzzled and baffled and enticed 
and captivated by the legerdemain of the masterly mystery-maker. It 
{ all neseees at Washington, “the drawing-room of the nation,” and in 
\ the dip atic set. Pictures by Alonzo Kimball. i12mo. $1.50 postpaid. 
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To Be Published in June 
| ae 





And It’s Going to be the 
Craze this Summer 


The MAKING of 
BOBBY 
BURNIT 


WHEN his eccentric father left him three millions 

WEN be unusual conditions, with a trustee who 
had a dimple in her chin, what happenedto Bobby was 
aplenty. He burned it all right, did Bobby, while 
gathering experience in large and elegant bunches. 
But he got even. And he made good. And there was 
Agnes, the dimpled trustee, waiting for him in the 
end. The reader is left feeling mighty cheerful and 
satished and thanking his lucky star for this bully book. 


GEORGE 
RANDOLPH 
CHESTER 


Illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flcgg and F. R. Gruger 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


: Te ts», by YAK 
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POPULAR SPRING BOOKS 
ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT’S 


The People at Play 


A remarkable book, presenting the sports and amusements of the Ameri- 

can people with shrewd insight and a rich vein of humor. Mr. Hartt 

has been for many years a curious student of the life of the people and 
the results of his observations are written in a manner that is both delightful and instruct- 
ive. Attractively illustrated. $1.50 xet. Postpaid $1.65. 


Haremlik Stickeen 
By DEMETRA VAKA By Jonn Murr 


Vivid pictures of the life of the Turkish ‘A thrilling little story of a dog.’’—Chicago 
women of to-day. $1.25 wet. Postpaid $1.37. Hvening Post. 60cts.net. Postpaid 68 cts. 


HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT’S 


Dragon’s 


‘“‘A story of unusual strength, : ‘*Alert and alive with the eerie, 
powerfully written, and mark- ~=y savage, romantic spirit of wild 


ing Mr. Rideout’s advent to the China — the Chinese under- 
- : world, quite unknown to the 
ranks of American novelists ordinary visitor or tourist. 











who must be reckoned with. ¥ ‘Y ar » In Dragon’s Blood Mr. Rideout 
Decidedly he may be said to @EED 7 RN has surpassed his previous re- 
: ‘ : cords for fire and exciting 

: = action.’’ 
mance.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. i : \ \\ \ —Chicago Record-Herald. 


come to his own in this ro- 


Illustrated by H. M. Brett. , $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.35 


Gambolling with Galatea 


Arural comedy withan entirely new ANd B) 6 Withits fine irony .or certain schools 
vein of humor and sentiment, pre- i. of contemporary natural history, its 
senting some interesting characters ; real love of domestic animals and 
not all human. The story is told understanding of their ways, its ap- 
with a singular refinement and liter- pealing love story and its general 
ary grace that will charm all read- individuality and charm, the story 
ers. Illustrated by OLIVER HER- f is unique. 

FORD. $1.15 mef?. ostpaid $1.30. 











Through Welsh 
On the Road to Arden Doorways 


By MARGARET MORSE | By JEANNETTE MARKS 


“A springtime idyll.” : “Alluring as a breath from the high 
—Springfield Union. Welsh hills.” : 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
ll ; y , 
— Gran oot. Postpate Illustrated. $1.10 me¢, Postpaid 
1.20. 


The Story of Thyrza - ———_—*vOWiild Life on the Rockies 
By ALICE BROWN From “‘Gambolling with Galatea.” By Enos A. MILLS 


“A profound character study.” “One of the most fascinating nature books seen in 
—Brooklyn Eagle. many a day.” —Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


With frontispiece. $1.35 ze/. Postpaid $1.50. Illustrated. $1.75 we¢. Postpaid $1.90. 
2 
“LEWIS RAND’”’ is the Great Novel of the Year 
By Mary Jounsron, author of ‘* To Have and To Hold.” 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. New York 
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New Novels Worth Noting 





William De Morgan’s It Never Can Happen Again 2,..°722% jou 


By the author of “Somehow Good,” “Alice-for-short,” and “Joseph Vance.” $1.75. 
By the author of * Way Down East” 


Lottie B. Parker’s Homespun and “Under Southern Skies” 


A story of New England village life, that a leading American critic, who has seen the MS., pro- 
nounces “quite exceptional, with much good realism and plenty of humor and . . broad human appeal” 


($1.50). 


W. P. Eaton and E. M. Underhill’s The Runaway Place “y!°),.°")." 


A man and a mysterious maid had time to be lovers and meet adventures by the way. There is 
something of Kenneth Graham’s half playful, half wistful love of vanished days; but the sitting is just 
dusty Central Park (‘‘The Runaway Place’). Mr. Eaton made his reputation as a dramatic critic of the 
New York Sun ($1.25). 


H. H. Bashford’s The Piligrim’s March 


About a light-hearted pilgrim to the shrine of art who fell among puritans. 
“A novel of unusual merit.”—The Bookman. 
By the author of 


Alice Duer Miller’s Less Than Kin “A Modern Obstacle,” etc. $1.25 


Amusing and clever. A clean-cut young fellow from South America is welcomed as a prodigal son 
into an exclusive New York family of entire strangers. This appeared as a serial in “Putnam’s Monthly.” 
By the author of 


Ramsey Benson’s Melchisedec “A Lord of Lands’ 


p A tale of the Northwest with a novel plot that will appeal strongly to those interested in present 
religious tendencies ($1.50). 


Eva Lathbury’s The Long Gallery 


This romance is dominated by the influence of dead ancestors, whose pictures hang in the long 
gallery of Southern Court in England. Contrasting with that is a Kenneth-Grahame-like glamor of the 
days spent in the old play room at the court. Three unusually attractive women are the leading figures. 
There is wit, and the verbal fencing of clever folk, but at other times the note of tragedy ($1.50). 


Adele M. Shaw and Carmelita Beckwith’s The Lady of the 
Dynamos 
An appealing love story of a young electrical engineer and an English girl in Qeylon. $1.50. 


“Of continued charm and not lacking in literary distinction. Particularly skillful in describing men, 
real men. The interest is unflagging.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


34 Printing. $1.50 





Gift Books for European Travelers 


By Clara Crawford Perkins 


Each with photogravure frontispieces and 62 half-tone plates. 2 vols., 8vo. $5.00 net, boxed, carriage extra. 


The Builders of Spain French Cathedrals and Chateaux 
While appealing especially to those who have visited the countries treated, elaborate illustrations and his- 
torical and architectural comment make these works admirable guides to inteiligent sight-seeing 


The Poetic Old World Poems for Travelers 
Compiled by Lucy H. HUMPHREY Compiled by Mary R. J. DuBois 
Each 16mo. Fiexible covers. Full gilt. $1.50 ve/ ; leather, $2.50 mef?. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
IN THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES 
Prospectus on Request 
Birds of the World. By F. H. Knowrron. Edited by 
Rospert RipGway. Illustrated. $7.00 nef. 
Fish Stories. By C. F. Hotper and D.S. Jorpan. Iilus- Chapters of Opera. By H. E. Krensier. Illustrated. 
trated. $1.75 net. $3.50 met. 


The Life of a Fossil Hunter. By C. H. Srern- 
BERG. Illustrated. $1.60 met. 


Railroad Freight Rates. In Relation to the Industry and 
Commerce of the United States. By L. G. McPuerson. 
$2 25 ner. 


Fifty Years of Darwinism. [llustrated. $2.00 ne/. 


The Blue and the Gray, and Other Poems. By F. M. 
Fincn. $1.30 met. 





When Railroads Were New, By C. F. Car- Over Against Green Peak. By Zeruine Humpurey. 
TER. Illustrated. $2.00 wef. $1.25 net. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY %,% 84S" 
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PO NNER SHRINE 


A NOVEL OF TODAY 

Once in a lifetime a brilliant star may flash across the sky, 
and it is interesting to note how quickly comes recognition and 
wide acclaim. 

With one accord readers have granted to ‘‘ The Inner Shrine” 
those qualities which men have agreed to call great. Here, 
they say, is distinction, strength, and vigor, here is tender- 
ness, sweetness, crystal clearness, and that certainty of touch 
which marks the master. Whether the writer is already 
famous or not, this is what they say of this great work: 
THE NEW ORLEANS TIMES-DEMOCKAT SAYS: 


“A novel exciting more interest than any previous one for 
many a day. . It is quite on the cards that in these 
early years of the twentieth century we have seen the 
dawn of a new novelist of unquestioned power.’ 

LILLIAN WHITING WRITES FROM BOSTON: 
“Many of us are simply lying awake nights trying to con- 
jure up the author of ‘ The Inner Shrine,’ which takes hold 
of one as no work of fiction has for unremembered years.’ 
Illustrated by Frank Craig. Cloth, $1.50 


NEW BOOKS 


IS SHAKESPEARE DEAD? 


By Mark Twain. This new volume is quick with keen, poignant humor, pierced with vigilant 
wit—a book that in the guise of fun carries a message of real importance. Te i is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject—and it is written with all the disc erning analysis and ruth- 
less logic of Mark Twain at his best and funniest. Some of the author’s recollections of the Mississippi 
River are inimitable. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges . . . .. . . Net, $1.25 


THE HAND-MADE GENTLEMAN 


By Irvinc Bacuetter. This new novel follows Mr. Bacheller’s favorite style, treating of rural 
types and abounding in local di i i 
he has done before. ‘The Hand-Made Gentleman”’ conceives a plan for combining railway {ome 
which | he submits to Commodore Vanderbilt, and, his idea being approved, he has an interview 
with “a man of the name of aamnae Carnegie. os And there is a ppcesaniaeed a love story. 
Post 8vo, Cloth Te" a eo”. ey, Se ee oe $1.50 














KATRINE 


By Exinor Macartney LANE. “Katrine” a new heroine has come into her own, the most 
beautiful and compelling figure _ the author has given us. The romance opens amid historic 
surroundings in North Carolina, where Francis Ravenel meets Katrine, and idyllic scenes pass before 
the reader among the roses of ‘the South. The action changes to Paris and an eee re of art 
and intrigue, and again to New York. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth $1.50 







By Jusrus Mi_es Forman. It is not saying téo much to state that it is the best story Mr. Forman 
has yet written. The scene is the Paris of to-day, and the story involves society characters in a plot 
which is as mysterious as a detective story. With a clever plot, a dashing narrative, and a chivalric 
love-interest, this is eer men — a “ripping” story all the way through. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth ° ce ae ee eee oe eek eee a we 6. ee 


PETER—PETER 


By Mauve Raprorp WarREN. Illustrated by Rose O'Neill. It is as dainty, as light as a cream-puff, 
and sparkling as a brook. Peter loses his money, a considerable fortune, but not his wife; she adores 
him. Indeed, the two are almost in their honeymoon days. Their old, aristocratic families are 
upset over the change which drives them into rustic poverty. These two young people get rid of 
their big establishment and run away to a piece of country not far from town. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE LADY IN THE WHSHITE VEIL 


By Rose O'Ner.i. With Illustrations by the,Author. A novel of New York, beginning with the 
landing of the hero from Europe. He is seized with longing to have a look at the empty familv house 
on Stuyvesant Square, and is astonished to see coming out of it a young woman in a white veil. 
She asks him to call a cab, and he enters with her. From this point on the story never ne. The 
dialogue is full of little surprises, sparkling with wit and mirth. Post 8vo, Cloth . 1.50 
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| LIPPINCOTT’S SPRING NOVELS} 


| JUST PUBLISHED—A NEW MODERN ROMANCE 
| By the author of ‘‘The Colonel of the Red Hussars’’ and‘‘The Princess Dehra’’ 


THE WOMAN 
IN QUESTION 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


“The Woman in Question” is a romance, 




































but not of Valeria nor medieval Eng- 
land. Mr. Scott has remained home in 
America, and the scenes are laid in the 
Eastern United States. The story is dis- 
tinctly modern in tone and theme, and 
centers in and around Fairlawn Hall, an 
old mansion with a marvellous garden, 
lying on the outskirts of Egerton, where 
|. the new master has come with a party of 
friends—to find mystery, misfortune, and 


love awaiting him. Mr. Scott shows 
steady improvement in each succeeding 
novel, and he has planned this latest story 
well, filling it with many surprises and 
dramatic moments. 





Three full-page illustrations in color 
by Clarence F. Underwood. I 
12mo. Decorated cloth. $1.50 








= NEW APRIL FICTION 
The Winning Chance 


By Elizabeth Dejeans. In “The Winning Chance” we 

know we have a big American novel—we won't say the, 
although we almost feel like doing so—dealing with a modern 
problem of such vital interest to all, it cannot help but win its 
way to great popularity. The story is strikingly original in 
theme and treatment, and it pictures as never before the big 





career. Frontispiece in color by Gayle P. Hoskins. 12mo. 
Ornamental cloth, $1.50. 


Frank H. Desch. 12mo. Cloth, with col- tions by Frank McKernan. 12mo. Deco- 
ored inset, $1.50. rated cloth, $1.25. 
‘ Peltishers sd B saesiachabtatathe T COMPANY Philadelphia ) 
. — ; 
SS eee ————— : 





Love’s Privilege 
By Stella M. Diiring author of “Dis- 
inherited.”” This novel recently won a 
thousand-dollar prize in a leading Chicago 
newspaper competition, and was _ pro- 
nounced as perhaps the most baffling mys- 
tery story of recent years. The plot is con- 
cerned with a murder which absolutely 
defies solution. Frontispiece in color by 


Lanier of the Cavalry 


By General Charles King, who stands 

sponsor for many fine army stories, but 
it is doubtful if he has ever penned a 
more stirring one than this, his latest ro- 
mance. The plot is laid at a frontier fort 
where witty women and brave men are 
snowed in for months, which isolation is to 
some extent accountable for the remark- 
able happenings. Three full-page illustra- 


| 
problem of the American Girl who enters upon a business 
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NEW SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL BOOKS 





Motor Tours in Wales and the Border Counties 


By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. 
tions in duogravure. 
A beautiful volume of travel covering a most 


With upwards of 70 full-page illustra- 
$2.50. 


interesting and comparatively untravelled part of 


Great Britain, and the most delightful country in the world, with its towns, villages, historic spots and 


solitary ruins. 





THE SPELL OF ITALY 


By Caroline Atwater Mason. Frontis- 
piece in color and 48 other illustrations 
in duogravure. $2.50. 

The work is a delightful combination of travel 


and history, together with a review of the litera- 
ture available to English readers. 





From Cairo to the Cataract 


By Blanche M. Carson. With 48 full-page 
illustrations in duogravure from photo- 
graphs. $2.50. 

A book to enthuse with a longing desire those 
who have not yet beheld the glories of Luxor and 
Karnak, and the great reaches of the Nile with 
its silent, brooding deserts. 





ITALIAN HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS FROM A MOTOR CAR 


By Francis Miltoun, author of ‘‘ Castles and Chauteaux of Old Touraine.” 


With 8 col- 


ored platesand soother illustrations, cover design and decorations from drawings. $3.00. 


This is not a personally conducted tour of snatched views, quick lunches and a gasp at wonders, 
for Mr. Miltoun is the “bon homme” traveller whose vision seeks the typical and finds the very bloom 


of the country. 





FICTION 


DAVID BRAN 


By Morley Roberts, author of ‘‘ Rachel 
Marr,” etc. Second Printing. Frontis- 
piece in color by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50. 


“As to the hearts of some men and of some 
women, he is cynical. But he draws capital pictures 
of the gossiping old men of Trescas—and when 
he is sounding _ & us the deeps in the natures of 
Lou ‘lrevarris, Kate Poldrew and even David 
Bran, the name of his writer’s gift is Wonder- 
ful."—-New York World. 





A GENTLEMAN OF QUALITY 


By Frederick Van Rensselaer Dey. 
ond Printing. M\lustrated, $1.50. 


“In ‘A Gentleman of Quality’ Mr. 
written an absorbing tale of mystery. Although 
events follow so’ rapidly upon one another, the 
reader is now and then compelled to trace back 
the reason underlying evgry trial. It is this 
quality of depth—a something that we feel—which 
makes the book the most intimately interesting 
mystery story of the year.”—Boston Herald. 


Sec- 


Dey has 





THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER 


By Charles Felton Pidgin, author of ‘‘Quincy Adams Sawyer,” ‘‘Stephen Holton,” etc. 


Ready May to. Illustrated, $1.50. 


“Three Miles to Mason’s Corner” pointed thousands to old homestead scenes and heart memories. 


Fernborough people still “fall in love head over heels and an extra dip, 
But all the qualities of the first boo 
fiction,—a charming girl 


twixt the cow and the churn” for some. ! 
Quincys, Sr. and Jr., and a new character in 


although “there’s many a spill 
are carried on by the 
detective is introduced. 





THE MYSTERY OF MISS MOTTE 


By Caroline Atwater Mason, author of 
‘‘A Lily of France,” etc. Ready April 
15. Illustrated, $1.25. 


The unravelling of the truth concerning the 
heroine’s birth solves the mystery and brings the 
romance to a happy close in a dramatic climax. 
An unusually well-done story of society of to-day. 





The Quest for the Rose of Sharon 


By Burton E. Stevenson, author of ‘‘ The 
Marathon Mystery,” etc. Ready April 
15. Illustrated, $1.25. 


The author’s style is so quaint and charming 
and there are so many “Roses” that one’s 
curiosity and interest are aroused for the charm- 
ing heroine and her family. 





Eleventh Printing in America. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES. 


Fifth Printing in England. 
By L. M. Montomery. Illustrated. $1.50 


For six months has appeared among the list of best sellers reported in THz Bookman— 
with a gain each month in number of times reported. 





L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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READY JUNE 10th 





THE THREE KEYS 
Frederic Ormond 


In ‘* The Three Keys” Frederic Ormond 
has vot written a literary masterpiece. He 
has, however, written a wonderfully enter- 
taining story. From the moment that 
Morris Lathrop lights his last cigar with 
his last dollar the reader is more than kept 
on the jump. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 





Ready Shortly 


The Scarlet Feather 


Houghton Townley 


The thousands of readers who enjoyed 
‘*The Bishop’s Emeralds” will welcome 
Mr. Townley’s new story. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 





Princess Zara 
Ross Beeckman 


Ross Beeckman’s story has proved a 
decided success. Published in January it 
is still selling well. 


A Million a Minute 


Hudson Douglas 





It is rarely that the first work of an author 
meets with the approval that this has. Four 
editions have been printed to date, and the 
fifth is about to go on press. 





W. J. WATT & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 




















Read what the Reviewers say about 


The Seven Who Were Hanged 


By LEONID ANDREYEV 


“It is by reason of its art even more real, 


more horrifying, more impressive than any other 


Russian fiction translated in a long time. Under the crystal simplicity of Andreyev’s style each spirit 
reveals itself, stripped of its bodily covering, in its inmost truth.’”—-New York Times. 


“For those interested in the cry of the oppressed, it will be like a call to battle.” 


Philadelphia Item. 


“It is a painful narrative, and yet it has a curidéus note of reality, of convincingness that we 


cannot resist.”—Rochester Post Express. 


““Grewsome, because it is fearfully real. But it is compelling for the same reason.” 


New York World. 


“A more sombre tale, or one more thoroughly artistic can scarcely be conceived. It is simplicity 
itself, yet the most agonizing emotions of the human soul, are mirrored as in a glass. Realism could 
not further go, yet beneath is the artistic touch of a master writer, and the idealism of a great theme.” 


Baltimore Sun. 


“You rise from the book with a shudder—which is a tribute to its power—and with the firm 
conviction that capital punishment is a crime—another tribute to its author’s genius.”—Kentucky Post. 


“It is not a mere morbid probing into the abnormal and horrible. It has its mission. It is a grim 
and terrible picture, and it is painted with tremendous art—the art of a Doré.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


12mo, cloth, with cover inlay and frontispiece of the author. $1.00 





J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, New York 
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MAETERLINCK’S NEW BOOK 


THE BLUE BIRD 


A FAIRY PLAY IN FIVE ACTS 
BY 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE LIFE OF THE BEE,” “MONNA VANNA,” 
“PELLEAS AND MELISANDE,” Etc. 


Illustrated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
12mo Cloth. Net $1.20 


“It is a charming play of airy, fairy, fantastic and humorous enchantment.” 
—WN. Y. Evening Sun. 


‘* With imagery so magnificent, language so sonorous, sympathy so alert, and naivete 
so artful, it is impossible not to read every line of ‘The Blue Bird’ in a humor tender 
and amused.’”’—Chicago Evening Post. , 


**The somber symbolism of Maeterlinck’s first ‘ plays for puppets’ has-been trans- 
formed into something much more wholesome though no less beautiful. Evidently the 
years he has spent with the bees and the flowers, studying them like a scientist and then 
writing about them like a poet, have developed his insight without impairing his imagina- 
tion. This fairy play, ostensibly written for children, obviously like many another of the 
kind intended for grown-ups, is pure joy and optimism.’’— The Jndependent, N. Y. 


** The poet, the philosopher, and the naturalist all bear their part in‘ The Blue Bird,’ 
the delightful dream-play which is one of the latest productions of the rich and delicate 
fancy of Maurice Maeterlinck, and which has been put into excellent and at times exceed- 
ingly felicitous English by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Written with charming sim- 
plicity, and telling a story admirably suited to childish interests and understanding, it 
makes an equally strong appeal to adults by its imaginative symbolism, its freshness of 
humor and observation, and the inventive spirit which animates its parable. . . . The 
whole conception is a bit of invention, full of inspiring and poetic thought, but expressed 
with wonderful art, in the simplest terms of childhood. . . . Only genius could charge 
a nursery tale with so much significance without robbing it of its child-like character.’ 

—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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THE | DME THE 


WANDS OF The 
BONVAT RED MOUSE 
BELL COMPULSION Gl Ass 


VANCE House °S2°R%= 


Kingsley 


BARR 


THE BRONZE BELL 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE, Author of “THE BRASS BOWL,” 
“THE BLACK BAG,” etc. 
Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
A splendid story of a mystery followed half way round the world. 
A delightfully romantic ending. 


THE HANDS OF COMPULSION 
By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “JAN VEDDER’S WIFE,” 
“THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON,” etc. 
Frontispiece by Walter Emmett. 12mo, cloth. -$1.50. 
This is a story of the Isle of Arran, written with Mrs. Barr’s intimate 
knowledge of Scottish people and their ways, which has made 


“Jan Vedder,” “A Border Shepherdess,” etc., so deservedly popular. 
THE GLASS HOUSE 
By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY, 

Author of “THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MISS PHILURA,” 
“THE RESURRECTION OF MISS CYNTHIA,” etc. 
Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
A charming story, healthy and uplifting in tone. 


THE RED MOUSE 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE. 
With full-page iliusirations in color by the Kinneys and Harrison 
Fisher. t.2mo, cloth. $1.50. 
One of the best—unique, exciting, well-written stories of 1909. 


DODD, MEAD 


&COMPANY COMPANY 2 coMPANY 




















_ THE MUSIC MASTER 


By CHARLES KLEIN, 
Author of “THE LION AND THE MOUSE,” etc. 
Full-page illustrations in color by John Rae. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
Novelized from the successful play as produced by David Belasco. 








THE ROYAL END 

By HENRY HOLLAND, 

Author of “THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX,” “MY FRIEND 
PROSPERO,” etc. t.2mo0, cloth. $1.50. 

This story, the author’s last, has the characteristic charm of his 

lother novels. A interesting feature of “The Royal End” is the 

fact that Mrs. Harland collaborated with her husband in its  pro- 
luction, and after his death brought it to completion. 


| 
wo 
| THE GIRL AND THE BILL 








By BANNISTER MERWIN, 
'With cover design by Harrison Fisher and full-page illustrations in 
color by the Kinneys. 12moe, cloth. $1.50. 
A veritable whirlwind of sustained excitement and 


jadventure. 
; 


thrilling 








THE HAND ON THE LATCH 
jy MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “RED POTTAGE,” “PRISONERS,” etc. 
Iliustrated. 1.2mo, cloth. $1.25. 
One of the best and strongest books of the season. 








“The 
ALTER ERN 
NATIVE 20 97 —— = 
PULSE 
OF 
Like 


JOHNSON LOWNDES 


im @vnraatcnt 


- THE ALTERNA’ VE 
By GEORG BARR McCUTCHEON, 

Author of “GRAUSTAI “THE DAY OF THE DOG,” etc. 
Iilustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. Decorations by 
Theodore B. Hapgo: od. tw2mo, cloth. $1.25 
Told with Mr. McCutcheon’s inimitable knack of tanning a slight 

which will delight thousands of readers. 


|subject into a story 
KINGSMEAD 
ty BETTINA VON HUTTEN, 
: Author of “PAM,” “PAM DECIDES,” 
Frontispiece in color by Will Foster. 12mo, 
As entertaining and vivacious as 


etc. 
cloth. $1.5 
“Pam. 


THE ETERNAL BOY 


Being the story of the prodi ious Hickey 
|\By OWEN JOHNSON, Dethes of “THE ARROWS OF THE 
ALMIGHTY,” etc. Filly illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

\“*A- new character study of the American youngster, fit ,to rank with 
|Aldrich’s ‘Bad Boy’ and Mark Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer.’ 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘THE PULSE OF LIFE — 
“THE HEART OF 


le MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of 
PENELOPE,” “BARBARA REBEL,” etc. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
an unfamiliar worid—the reserved, exclusive, dis- 


The author introduces us to a 
tinguished circle of the old Catholic nobility in England to-day, 


Dodd Mead COMPANY ponp weap 
7 Compatiy &-COMPANY 
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TAXATION 
WITH JUSTICE! 


Just Published 


“THE METHODS 
OF TAXATION” 


COMPARED WITH 


The Established Principles 
of Justice 


By David MacGregor Means 
Svo, cloth, net $2.50 








«<The author is a lawyer, a scholar and a philosopher, and he discusses the somewhat 
dry subject of taxation, if not brilliantly, at least in a most entertaining manner, which can- 
not fail to interest the general reader as well as the student of economics. His purpose being 
to show what taxes are just, he distinguishes three methods of taxation—the proportionate 
method, by which every man should be taxed according to his revenue; the progressive 
method, which would increase the taxation ratio as revenue increases, and the economic 
method, by which it is sought to obtain the govern- 








ment revenue by placing the least possible burden 


INTRODUCTION on the taxpayer. ‘The first two methods, says 





I 


-- 


Ii 
IV 


Tue Turee Metruops or Tax- 
ATION 

Nature anp LimitaTIons OF 
Property 

Unearnep Property 


Practicat APPLICATIONS OF THE 
ProportTionaTE Metruop 


the author, are both unjust and unsuccessful. They 
require self-assessment by the taxpayer, which 
leads to evasion and fraud and puts a premium on 
dishonesty, They make it hard for honorable men 
to carry on business in competition with dishonest 
men. ‘The air is filled,’ says Mr. Means, 
‘with outcries against the unprincipled conduct ot 
many of those who carry on the great industries 


V Income Taxes of the country. It seems strange that it does not 

a occur to the authors of these complaints to ask 

‘ if the unprincipled conduct of our rulers does 
VII Taxes on Transrers or Prop- 


Vill 
IX 


eERTY AT DeatuH 
Tue Dirrusion or Taxes 
Tue Economic Metruop 


True Cosr or Co.L.ectinc 
Taxes 





not make it hard for upright men to carry on 
business at all. It is notorious that many char- 
ters for public service corporations have been 
corruptly obtained. It is equally true that with- 
out bribery they would not have been granted.’ ”’ 
—Boston Globe. 
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THE METROPOLITAN 
Safe Deposit Company 


No. 3 East i4th St., Near 5th Ave. 


Safes To Rent in New Fire and 
Burglar Proof Vaults 


From $5.00 to $200.00 Per Year 


Cash Boxes, Packages and Trunks 
Stored 
From 25 Cents Per Month and Upwards 


Goods called for and delivered if desired 


Office Hours 9 A.M. to 5 P.M, Tel. 3692 Stuyvesant 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


OFFICERS 
Rost. J. HoGuet, - - President 
SAMUEL R. SMITH, - - Treasurer 
Frep. T. BRAMAN, Sec’y and Gen. Man. 














WANTED—An experienced publisher 
of judgment and ability to connect him- 


self financially, and to occupy the position | 


of treasurer and general manager, with a 
publishing company controlling over 800 
sets of plates of Standard, Trade, Sub- 
scription and Juvenile Books. A large 
trade and well established business with 
first-class manufacturing facilities. Splen- 
did chance for an up-to-date, energetic 
man of ability. 


Address X.Y.Z., care Bookman. 





KEEP YOUR BOOKS CLEAN 
AYVAD’S ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


(One Piece) (Newly Patented) 
Paper, 35c. Doz. Cloth, $1.00 Doz. 

For all r2mo sizes. Special prices other sizes. Col- 
leges, schools and libraries ordering in lots of 1,000 or 
more can have emblem placed on same free of charge. 

For sale by stationers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. H. A. AYVAD, Hoboken, N. J. 











Summer Addresses 


‘SUBSCRIBERS 
to THE BOOKMAN 


intending. to change their addresses for the 
summer months and desirous of receiving the 
magazine at their summer address, will facilitate 
matters by notifying us of the change on or 
before the 15th of the month, otherwise the 
number issued at the end of the month will go 
to the Old address. 


Please state OLD address as well as NEW 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 


NEW YORK 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


aoe : 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
ME AND 
Registered AMERICA 


U. 5. Pat. Off 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 








KREMENTZ 


COLLAR BUTTONS 


For every special need of 
the particular man. 


Shirt front, round or 

lens shaped heads, x 
short shank, 

Shirt collar front, lens 

or round heads, long 

shank. 

Back of neck, extended ~ ie 

head to hold scarf, or 

lens shaped head, me- @& *5 


dium shank. 


Sleeves with detached cuffs, lens 
shaped, long shank. 


Sleeves above attached cuffs, large 
head, short shank. Also ladies 
shirt waists, neglige shirts, etc. 


All dealers. Every button insured. eiiinest 
KREMENTZ & Co." 








76 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


























CUSHION 





SUPPORTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 


THIS GUARANTY 

COU PON-In Yellow 

1S ATTACHED THIS WAY \pQ= SE 

TO EVERY PAIR OF THE SU pi RTER 
GENUINE — BE SURE 1S GUARANTEED TO | 
IT’S THERE. DEALER AND USER 


ar Po Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c, |[4S4!NST_ IMPERFECTIONS 
on receipt of price THE BUTTONS AND 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |}|(00?s ARE LicenseD 
BOSTON 




























FOR USE ON THIS 





HOSE SUPPORTER 


WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS | ONLY. —I}j 
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For Any Book on Earth 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO, 








WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH STORES 


F 2 E f C H CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 

AND OTHER FOREIGN oe Rigen — 

3 0 0 K S ened parm. on r, o— a gee 
Complete Catalogs Sent SIZE 8x5 {2,OVER 1300 PAGES 


on Request 

















DRAWING INES 
TERNAL WRITING INK 
ROSSING INK 





RINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
RAWING BOARD PASTE 


=) 
sorerysnm 
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HIGGINS 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i]l smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ /nks and A dhe- 
sives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
: At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues ; Cuicaco, Lonpon 
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4 From the } 


Doctor’s 
Point 


of 


























Beauty 


Doctors regard beauty from 
the point of view of health, and 
tell you that a good natural 
complexion and a fair, soft 
skin are necessary essentials 
of beauty. They never disagree 
about that, nor do they 
disagree about the merits of 


Pears 
Soap 


which is the most perfect 
beautifying agent known, being 
pure in every particle and 
possessing those special and 
unique qualities which render 
the skin pure, clear and of 
exquisite softness. The beauties 
of six generations have 
acknowledged PEARS’ to be 


9 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


6¢ All rights secured.” 
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“The ‘tad Fire Insurance cabal a America’ 





Statement of the Condition of the 


/ETNA INSURANCE CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
On the 31st day of December, 1908. 


Com Castel .. .. =. » + @enee200.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . ; ; : 6,151,295.91 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), . , > 148,563.27 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . : ‘ ‘ 475,012.69 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), . . 52,087.61 
Other Claims, . : i 466,696.04 


Net Surplus, : oe , : +5, 207, 077.93 
Total Assets, . : ; : . $16,500,733.45 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, . $9,207,077.93 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY YEARS: 
$115,798,170.381 


WILLIAM B, CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Vice-Pr esident 
HENRY E, REES, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries: 
A. N. WILLIAMS, E. S. ALLEN, 
E. J. SLOAN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, 
W. F. WHITTLESLEY, Jr., “Marine” 























WESTERN BRANCH, { THOS. E GALLAGHER, General Agent. 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. L. O. KOHTZ, Assistant General Agent. 
WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent 
HORENWESTERS BRANCH, Cuska, Heb. { W. P. HARFORD, Assistant Generel Agent. 
; { GEO. C. BOARDMAN, General Agent. 
PRIS RASH: Can Seemmiees. Cat. } E. C. MORRISON, Assistant General Agent. 
CHICAGO, Ill., 159 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. een) ats — Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 
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“American magazines aré not uncommon 
and a few of them are really good, but for all- 
round excellence there is none to surpass The 
Bookman, when it comes to what the college 
boys call a ‘show down.’ The May i issue of 
this unrivaled monthly is at hand, or rather, is 
in many hands; for what with wife, daughter, - i 
and the dear friend next door, I've hardly had a A 
chance to more than look inside of it. Still i 
that swift and curtailed glance at its 118 
pages——those given over to advertisements not - 
included—warrants the use of the above ‘un- 
rivaled” in the present notice of the current 
number of our most famous illustrated magazine 
of life and | literature. One might, if so in. 
































clined, compare the work to a specially prepared 
menu at the swellest restaurant in New York 
or Boston. The Chronicle and Comment para- 
graphs are the hors d'oeuvres which introduce 
us to the feasting table ; the clever things in The 
Bookman’s Letter Box are smiles to take away 
the taste of caviar; then come fanciful pickings 
in the way of opera singers’ earnings, the new ie 
Baedeker in and around Harlem, etc., and so on : 
to the plats de resistance in the shape of serious 
reviews of new books, with a splendid estimate 
of the late Marion Crawford as an entrement. i q 
In short, The Bookman for May is very appe- i 
tising."—Boston Times. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE 


How to Prepare for Europe 


A New “Little Giant” Reference Book, containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveiler, both before and during the European trip 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “‘ Stories of the Wagner Operas,” ‘‘ Empress of France,” etc. 


16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 


Size 4% x 6%, Limp Cloth, $2.00 ze¢ ; Limp Leather, $2.50 sfecia/ net. 


(Postage 16c.) 


It differs from other guide-books in many important points: 
1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit one’s self for European 
trip; what to read in preparation; the peculiar customs of each country the traveller 


ought to know in advance. 


2. It has bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables; lists 
of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. 
8. It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art 


and architecture. 


As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 
Travellers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant 


companion on their journey. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“The work is well adapted to enable the tourist 
to extract the greatest pleasure and benefit from 
his excursion.”—New York 7rtbune. 

“No one intending to go abroad can afford to be 
without this book.”—Diéspatch, Pittsburg. 

*“*When we view the work in comparison with 
other guide books, we give this one credit for a 
larger amount of artistic and historical data, a 
greater number of maps and illustrations within 
the limits of its space, and a thoroughly common- 
sense and business-like treatment of the ways and 
means of travelling "—Aaltimore Sun. 





** No better present could be found for the tour- 
ist.’’—Journal-Courier, Loutsville. 

“The volume can be commended alike to the 
untried tourist and to the veteran globe-trotter.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“It is a really remarkable specimen of the pack- 
ing of a maximum of information within a mini- 
mum of space.”—vening Mail, New York. 


“It is so compact and light that it can be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket of a man’s coat or 
the handbag of a woman.”— Nashville American. 








DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORE | 
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To be ““The Man of the Hour’’ is to be prepared for crises, emergencies ; 

full of timely, practical knowledge, instantly available—in fact, ‘‘ The Man 
Who Knows.’’ @ The men who congratulate the associate who has risen above 
them, might themselves have been ‘‘ The Man of the Hour’’ had they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity now open to all in 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


By no other means can so much, or such practical knowledge, be acquired in so 
short a time. The New International is the fullest, most accurate, and far the most 
authoritative reference work in existence, and the ONLY one up-to-date. It is the 
greatest modern educator and infallible guide to knowledge, preferment, and pros- 
perity. The names of its Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Frank Moore Colby, M.A. are a guarantee of its 




















broad, practiced scholarship. 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA COMPRISES 
20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 100,000 Subjects 7,000 Illustrations 100 Full-Page Colored Plates Ps cS 
. . a =) 
— <a 
How to Get The New International Encyclopaedia 6°. s< 
Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send youu, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF | ov _& we ¥ 
CHARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored plates, __~ a 4° 
sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, specimens of eC Sosy ‘ 
bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its & - Se nd 
great value to you. ALSO, information regarding our easy-payment plan, .“ . © ys speek 
which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopedia with ge ie PF eg * 
small initial outlay. _ asa. ff f ~ » 
» Jf sy %p° gl ff 
Watch for the next The original picture of ‘* The Man a gi ae al oe f Pa , 
Advertisement Who a aa on one. —s F & oF ra a ane i ag 
paper, suitable for framing, will be sen Pa oY) 5; x ZF . y 4 
“The Man Who Knows” | * any address on receipt of roe. Ys Sores ee "4 
a at 7 & a> *e of , ¥ e ? Pd 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers —_~ PPE KOM LS 
372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY / @& 9" Ho ee ¢ & ol ges rd 


c' of No 
ENRON RRNA SET Phe of a 9% 6 of 
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A.A.SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR. 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


134 West Fourteenth Street 





TELEPHONE NUMBERS ; : ; 4067, 4761 CHELSEA 








NEW YORK 











eamers, 
en YORK 
TO 
NORFOLK 
AND 
OLD POINT 
AND RETURN 


$14.00 








W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager 





OLD DOMINION LINE 


AN IDEAL OUTING 


Without an Equal 


A cays. ada TRIP 
Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Richmond, and Washington, D. _ 








Steamers a? from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, every day except Sunday at 3 
P.M. Returning leave Norfolk every day except Sunday at7 P. M. for New York direct. 


Write Desk C for Illustrated Pamphlet 


J. J. BROWN, Gen’! Passenger Aout. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 81 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK 
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CHALFONTE | 


The Boardwalk, the beach, 
the piers and other attrac- 
tions, when combined with 
the comfort and elegance of 
Chalfonte, make a visit~ to 


- ATLANTIC CITY 


at this time most delightful. : | 











Write for reservations to | 


THE LEEDS. COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 











| Guide to the Gest Indies 


, FREDERICK A. OBER 

Pe illustrated, maps, routes, etc. 
16mo, flexible cloth, : ; : : ‘ ; net $2.25 
16mo, flexible leather, j ; . special net $2.75 





‘DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Pudlishers 




















The Berkshire Hills Sanatorrum i 


Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of and all other forms 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method | 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). 


Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 
WALLACE E. BROWN, M.D. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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A new hotel 
in the wonderful mountain and 
lake country of Canada—1,000 feet above 
sea level—every up-to-date comfort in the heart of 
the north woods 


Norway Point, Lake of Bays 
*‘Highlands of Ontario’’ 


Unsurpassed fishing, canoeing, sailing, the finest bathing beaches—while in 
this high altitude and pure air, hay fever is unknown. 
The ‘*Wawa’’ is electric lighted throughout, with hot and cold water in 
every room, and is supplied with fine mountain spring water. Accommoda- 
tions are for 200 guests. Rates are reasonable—and there is good steam- 
boat service around the lakes. 
Send for the handsome booklet that describes this territory. Free on 
application to 
G. W. VAUX, Room 917 Jiorchente Loan & Trust Building, Chicago 
F. Ww 290 Broadway, New York City 
E. H. BOYNTON, 360 Washington Street, Boston 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg 


W. E. DAVIS G. T. BELL 
Pass. Traffic Manager General Pass. & Ticket Agent 
Montreal Montreal 


Sttrsamte € ONTARIO 


NAVIGATION COMPANY 


TR RRS Lak « 








Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of all the mar- 
velous Rapids and the historic Associations of Old Quebec (America’s Gibraltar) thence 
to the incomparable Saguenay River, with its majestic Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity.” 


Send 6 cents postage for illustrated guide. 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager Department “F” Montreal, Canada 
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~ The most convenient Easy access to theatres, Beautifully and cosily 
and comfortablehotel shopping districts and appointed, Atmos- 
in Boston. railroad stations, phere of refinement. 
Cuisine unex- | a, Located in the ex- 
celled. 250 4 t l Mr clusive Back Bay 
roomssingly oren 0 ig Le nox district, Boylston 
suite. Fireproof. and Exeter Sts, 
Every convenience for Reservations may be wired _If desired, the hotel 
transient as well as the _—at the expense of the man- _ porters with taxicab 

y. ah, permanent guest, agement, will meet you, 


Under the management of Operating Hotels Brewster, Empire, Tuileries, Boston. 


2 4 AINSLIE & GRABOW Co. New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
PES “ ’ cas 


Hotel Titchfield, Port Antonio, Jamaica. 
Sa gs Kise se on Fy ain 


- 
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j BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 








=~ THE PACKAGE 
EVERYBODY 
WANTS 





“MY FAVORITES © 


The latest packages of Chocolates 

with Nut Centers, of such Purity, 

Quality, Flavor & Deliciousness 
as can be produced only by 


ighss 


Without having enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of a box of ‘* My Favorites,’’ 
you have missed the greatest 
Candy Treat. 


LARGE SIZE, 
more than a pound, $1. 
MEDIUM SIZE, 
more than half a pound, 50c 
SMALL SIZE, / 
morethan quarter pound, 25c 
Sold at our Stores 
and Sales Agents 
everywhere 


Before occupying your country 
house, see that ail places where 
noxious gases or germs may 
have developed—wastepipes, 


sinks, closets, the cellar, etc.— 
are purified with 


Platt's 
Chlorides 


The QOdorless Disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless, liquid disinfectant and deodorizer, 
which instantly destroys foul odors and disease-breeding 
matter. Sold only in quart bottles by druggists end high- 
class grocers. Write to Hemy B. Platt, 42 Cliff Street, 
New York, for the latest edition of book on Sanitatiun, free. 








The Original Milk 


tote ae GHOBOLATE 


is incomparably superior 
to other brands 


BECAUSE 


it possesses above all 
others the true choco- 
late flavor. And _ its 
smoothness and fine- 
ness of texture give it 
a unique charm that 
others lack. 
Good judges all pronounce 


GALA PETER 


“Irresistibly Delicious” 





Sole Agents 
NEW YORK 








** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.’* 
The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 
as ~ eae flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
ng. 
In the biending, seven different tobaccos ere 


used. 

Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class by itseli— 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
quality. A mild stimulant. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S. 


Sent 10 CENTS fier will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 
132 Reade Street, New York. 








VOS 


PIANOS 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


have been established over 55 YEARS, By our system of 
payments every family in moderate circumstances can own 
a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
for Catalogue D and explanations. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 


> 


A AS ee EN Be 





CONTENTS FOR JULY 


Chronicle and Comment 





Cornell's Gigantic Effort Poe and Jules Verne. 467 

Max Beerbohm and Hall Caine (with illustration) 45 A Genuine Biography — Professor Cross’s Life of 

William Winter's Reminiscences . . 405 Sterne (with portrait) ‘ : 467-48 

Arthur Goodrich (with portrait) *. ° : . 458 Richard Harding Davis (portrait) ° : ° 469 

Jean Webster (portrait) ‘ . ‘ - 458 Dan Beard (portrait) . ° d ; + 47o 

Pictorial Repartee (with illustrations) . 459 Our Moral Awakening , R , . . + 470 

A Teapot Tempest—Is Mark Twain a Pirate? (with Meredith Nicholson (portrait) . . ° . . 

portrait) . 459 Winthrop Packard (portrait) é ; : ‘ . 

Mary Roberts Rinehart (portrait) , 461 Percy Mackaye . 4 : z ‘ . 472 

The Personal Marie Corelli (with portrait and illustra- Albert Schinz (with portrait) ; ‘ ‘ - 473 

tion) . 401-402-463-464 Walter Prichard Eaton - portrait) ‘ . - 474 

Caleb and Alice Hegan Rice (Portraits) ‘ ° - 462 A Protest. ; A " - 474 

Grace Luce Irwin (portrait). ‘ ; : - 463 Slightly Exaggerated ° ° ° - 475 

Alma Martin Estabrook _—— . ° . - Illustrious Precedents (with illustration) . ° + 475 

G. B. Lancaster (portrait) . ‘ : ° + 403 Arthur Symons (portrait) . ‘ . . . : 45 

Louise Brigham (portrait) . . ° ° - 493 Amelia E. Barr (portrait) . e . . . - 476 

Mutato Nomine —England’s Scare . ° - 406  Pardonable Curiosity . ‘ ‘ . ° : + 47 

Swinburne and Adah Menken. ° ° . . 406 A Reminiscence . ° ° ‘ ‘ . ° . @ 

A Frost (verse) ‘ . 4 ; . E. H. bu Bots 478 
The Bookman’s Letter Box : . : ‘ ; 479 
Bookworms of the Seas . ‘ : ; ; . GeorGe Jean NATHAN 483 
The New Baedeker (illustrated) 

IX Havre and Trouville . é ° 3 . 486 
Diamond Cut Paste. Chapters VII and vill : : . Acwes axp Ecerton Castle 499 ; 
The Measure of a Song (verse) . é ° . Rotann Hott 510 
George Meredith—A Review (illustrated) , : . Epwarp Crark Mars 511 

. The Church of Saint Ethelburga (illustrated) ©. ; . we A 519 
The Foreign Setting and Some Recent Books 
In the Wake of the Green Banner—Dragon’s Blood—Beyond the 
Skyline—Redcloud of the Lakes—Heather—The Inner Shrine. Freperic Taper Cooper 521 
Nine Books of the Month 
1 The New International Year Book . : . ALGernon Tassin 527 
ll_H. T. Peck’s ‘Studies in Various Literatures” , Warp CLARK 529 
lil: Harold Bayley’s ‘‘A New Light on the Renaissance” (il- 
Illustrated) . . Laurence BurwHam 531 
IV W. E. Griffis’s ‘ ‘ Story of the New Netherland” - Montcomery ScHUYLER 533 
V_ Albert Schinz’s ‘‘ Anti-Pragmatism ” ‘ . Joun Grier Hissen 535 
VI Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ Marriage a la Mode” . H.W. Boynton 537 
Vii James Lane Allen’s ‘‘ Bride of the Mistletoe” ‘ . Hitpecarpe HAWTHORNE 539 
Vill Richard Harding Davis’s ‘‘ The White Mice” ‘ - ArtHUR BarTLeTT Mauric—E 541 


IX Miss Martin’s ‘* The Revolt of Anne Royle” ‘ . Richarp W. Kemp 543 
Some New Outdoor Books 
Our Insect Friends and Enemies—Wild Life on the Rockies— 
Camping and Camp Cooking—The Home Garden—Practical 





Guide to the Wild Flowers and Fruits—Sunset Playgrounds . Georce GLADDEN 544 
Tales of the City Room . : ‘ ‘ ‘ . Tuappveus S. Dayton 547 
The New Tartarin . ‘ : ‘ : . . Francis Mittoun 549 
The Book Mart 

Reader's Guide to Books Received . - @ - 552 The Best Selling Books “ . . - 574 
Sales of Books During the Month : ° ° + 564 Charts Indicating Sectional Popularity . : . 75-570 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.50 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tux Bookman should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editors of Tux Booxman.”’ Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be misiaid or lost 


Dopp, Msgap & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1909, by Dopp, Mzap & Company. All rights reserved 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





Already in its third 
printing 


THE 
WHITE 
MICE 


Richard Harding 
Davis 


** Those who love ‘The Three Musketeers,’ 
those who devour the Romances of Anthony 
Hope and Marion Crawford, those who want 
always something doing and who want it told 
in sharp, crisp, vivid, tense style, at rattling 
good speed, must get ‘The White Mice’ for 
the week end trip.’”’"— Boston Transcript. 

**Nothing more is needed than the an- 
nouncement that it is as good as ‘ Soldiers 
of Fortune.’ ’—Record- Herald, 

Illustrated, $1.50. 








Another Edition now 
ready 


The 
Chippendales 


By 
Robert Grant 


“An women age? good story of American 
life, entertaining from cover to cover.’’— 
New York Tribune. 

‘* We have fairly revelled in this story. It 
is unusual in scope and purpose.’’—Phila- 
delphia Record. 

‘* An interesting and human story about 
interesting and human people.’’—New York 
Times. 


$1.50. 


In the Wake of the Green Banner 


By Eugene Paul Metour 


**It is one of the most romantic and original tales of love and fighting that has ap- 


peared in years.’’—Baltimore American. 


England and the English 


From An American Point of View 
By Price Collier 


**It is devoid of the common- 


places of the average observer; 


it is free from the broad and 
vague generalizations of the 
average international student. It 
is direct, concrete and pungent— 
a book sound in both observation 


and comment.’’—7ke Oxntlook. 


$1.50 net, postpaid $1.60. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


Hand-book of Alaska 


Its Resources, Products and Attractions 
By Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely, U.S.A. 


With illustrations and maps. 

This book is as comprehensive 
and authoritative as it is interest- 
ing and picturesque. General 
Greely, who knows the country 
from every point of view, writes 
in a clear and attractive way. 
He takes up Climate, Scenery, 
Government, Mining, Fishing, 
Industries, Game and Game 
Laws, Transportation, Inhabi- 
tants, etc., and gives in all an ac- 
count of Alaska that is unequalled 
by any other book. 

$2.00 net, postpaid $2.15. 


Siena; the Story of a Mediaeval Commune 
By Ferdinand Schevill 


“The subject is an epic one, and Dr. Schevill has accepted his opportunity to do an 
enthusiastic piece of work and has neglected nothing however slight that will add to the 


picture.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


$2.50 net, postpaid $2.75. 


Egoists: A Book of Supermen 


By James Huneker 
‘* More knowledge and more thought are to be found in this volume than in a dozen 
ordinary treatises on philosophic and ethical subjects.”—Mew York Sun. 


$1.50 net, postpaid $1.60. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 


. . 7 ° 
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The Best New Novels 


By EMERSON HOUGH, Author of “ The Mississippi Bubble” 


54-40 or Fight 
** A capital story, capitally told.’’— Cincinnati Times-Star 


Pictures by A. I. KELLER. $1.50 postpaid 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, Author of “The Circular Staircase” 


The Man in Lower Ten 


«« The unexpected solution startles the reader.” New York Sun 


Pictures in Color bb HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 81.50 postpaid 
By ELLERY H. CLARK 


Loaded Dice 














«« No denying the compelling power.’’—New York Press 
Pictures by F. GRAHAM COOTES. $1.50 postpaid 


By LLOYD OSBOURNE 
Infatuation 





«« Mr. Osbourne makes an absorbing book.’’—Springheld Republican. 
Pictures by KARL ANDERSON. $1.50 postpaid 


By LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “ The Coast of Chance” 


The Other Side of the Door 


«« Makes the reader’s heart beat hard and fast.’"—Chicago Record-Herald 
Pictures by HERMAN PFEIFER. $1.50 postpaid 


By JACQUES FUTRELLE 
Elusive Isabel 


«« A leaping, stirring tale.’’—Pittsburg Post 


Pictures by ALONZO KIMBALL. $1.50 postpaid 
By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


The Making of Bobby Burnit 


The reader will thank his lucky star for this bully book 
Pictures by J. M. FLAGG and F. R. GRUGER. $1.50 postpaid 
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The one complete work for the Tourist 
in Touraine 


A Summer in 





Touraine 


The Record of a Sojourn among the Chateaux 
of the Loire 


By FREDERIC LEES 


‘* Profusely illustrated, it makes an ideal 
companion for the tourist as well as for the 
armchair traveler. Mr. Lees writes as an 
enthusiast and his vivacity of interest is 
contagious. His book is good reading, 
every page of it. He has the happy knack 
of touching lightly and intelligently on al- 
most every point of interest that the average 
tourist wishes to know about each chateau.”’ 

—Chicago Record- Herald. 

With twelve plates in full color, and many other 


full-page illustrations, and a map. Large 8vo. $2.75 
net. By mail $2.92. 





Mrs. Conger’s New Book 
Letters from China 


With Particular Reference to the Empress 
Dowager and the Women of China. 


By SARAH PIKE CONGER 





‘* This is really one of the most important 
books on China that has appeared in recent 
years. It is decidedly of most charming in- 
terest albeit a portion of it has to do with that 
peculiarly tragic event, the Boxer outrage. 
It is quite wonderful how many elements of 
unique interest appear in this admirable 
work, furnishing glimpses of the interior 
life and spirit, character and sentiment of 
the better Chinese homes.”’ 

—The Chicago Tribune. 


Profusely illustrated. Indexed. Crown 8vo, red 
cloth, stamped in white, gold, and green. $2.75 net. 
By mail $2.95. 





Art of Speech and 





Deportment 


By ANNA MORGAN 


‘* The author’s drawing personality, long 
experience, and continued success, which 
place her among our favorite instructors, 
will incline a goodly number to turn to this 





particular book. While the book is primar- 
ily for young people their elders will find 
in it occasional pages worthy of careful 
reading. Such a study as that of refine- 
ment in speech and acting can go a long 
time without coming to the end.”’ 
—Chicago Examiner. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Selected Readings 


Compiled by ANNA MORGAN 


This work is intended by Miss Morgan 
as a companion to the above. It isa unique 
volume of selections of the best in English 
literature. 


Uniform with the above. $1.50 net. Both vol- 
umes by mail $3.28. 








A Timely Work 
The Andean Land 
(South America) 
By CHASE S. OSBORN 


(Member Board of Regents, University of Michigan) 





This is not only the latest but the most 
comprehensive account of South America. 
Every republic and colony in this growing 
Latin empire is described and much new 
historical material is presented. American 
export methods are criticised and the con- 
ditions of successful trade with South 
America are outlined. All that the tourist 
would wish to know is presented as fully as 
in a guide book, but with charming individ- 
uality, The two volumes are beautifully 
printed and bound. 


Two volumes, with sixty illustrations and four 
maps. Indexed. Large 8vo. $5.00 net. By mail 
$5.32. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 
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Towards the Light 


By Her Excellency, THE PRINCESS 


MARY KARADJA 


A poem purporting to be the Autobiography of a man who, having revelled in all 
earthly pleasures, becomes disgusted with life and blows out his brains. To his utter 
amazement he finds that he has only killed his body; his thinking Self remains as alive as 
ever. The narrative of his painful experiences in spirit-life is of stirring interest. The 
awful beauty of the justice visited upon him cannot fail to make a deep impression and 
ought to help in checking the wave of suicide, which at present saddens the world. But— 
Divine Justice ever walks hand in hand with Mercy! When Sorrow has filled its office and 
paved the way for repentance, then the purified Soul ascends. 


16mo, cloth. Net, 50 cents. 


Culture by Self-Help 


In a Literary, and Academic or an 
Oratorical Career 


BY 





ROBERT WATERS 


Author of “Culture by Conversation,” “John Selden 
and His Table Talk,’ Etc. 


This is a short 12mo book, well printed and of large type, of about 300 pages; and 
which will enable any young man or woman who cares for academic, literary or oratorical 
culture to have a fair knowledge of the same. No young person who enters cultivated 
society can afford to be ignorant of the subjects treated. The universal sentiment is that 
the book is exceedingly interesting and valuable to young people. “No young man,” says 
the press critic of the Advertiser, Boston, Mass., who devotes nearly half a column 
to an examination of the book, “‘can read of fortunate accidents that revealed the sphere 
of success to others without taking the measure of himself. Such a book aids a man in 
discovering his own strongest inclination. There is nothing like biography as intellectual 
diet in the formative period. Mr. Waters possesses the art of setting forth a great 
historical figure in a few words. The thought most elaborated in this book is the value 
of a well-chosen hobby.” 

12mo, cloth. Net $1.20 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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7 subjects of Mr. DeLeon’s “ Belles, Beaux and Brains of 
the 60’s” are a consideration of the social life of the Southern 
Confederacy with novel facts, deductions and anecdotes of the lead- 
ing spirits of the Civil War, and range from 
the formation of a cabinet and the meth- 
ods and idiosyncrasies of its members, to 
the swelter of the gambling hells and the 
humors of the camps; the dramatic, death- 
divorced marriages, the dramas, concerts 
and charades of the mid war, and the 
beauties and gallants who changed from 
hospital cot to the mimic boards, and the 
whirl of the “Starvation” cotillon. Art 
and music; the rattle of the wits and 
wags; the work of women and the relig- 
ious aspect—all these and many more 
find space for clear cut portraiture. 








‘Containing over one hundred and fifty portraits of eminent men 
and women of the time 


Beautifully Printed, IMlustrated, Cloth Bound, $3.00 net, postage 25 cents 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 




















JUST PUBLISHED 


A Handbook of 
Modern French Painting 


By D. CADY EATON, B.A., M.A. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


STUDIES IN SEVERAL 














Professor of the History and Criticism of Art (Emeritus) 
Yale University 


250 ILLUSTRATIONS 


With Index of Provincial Museums and 
Alphabetical List of Artists 

This handbook is for those travellers who desire more 
information about modern French painting than is 

iven in ordinary guide books, and who have not at 
oe the volumes of art history and criticism necessary 
to fully satisfy their desires. Here, in compact and 
convenient form, one can find brief biographies of all 
French artists of any note whatever, from the time 
of Watteau to the present day. Besides the biographies 
the volume contains interesting and illuminating 
criticisms of the masterpieces of modern French 
painters, written in a non-technical manner which 
cannot fail to interest and guide the average reader. 


12mo, cloth, net $2.00 


CHAPTERS 


. From Watteau to the Revolution. 
. From the Revolution to the Restoration. 
. Landscapists of the Nineteenth Century. 
. Painters of the Second Empire. 

V. Painters of the Third Republic. 
. Impressionism and the Impressionists. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 

















LITERATURES 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Litt.D. 


Author of 


“ The Personal Equation,” 
“ What ts Good English,” Etc. 


CONTENTS: 


The Odyssey Anthony Trollope 
Alciphron Emile Zola 
Milton — Tolstoi’s “Anna Karé- 
fea nore of Tennyson nina” 

ngfellow ’ 
Poe as a Story-Writer Alphonse Daudet's 


“ Masterpiece 
Hawth d “Th bs 
go one » The Detective Story 


Emerson The Psychology of the 
Taagherey and “Vanity Printed Page 
air” 





12mo, cloth, net, $1.20 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 
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Just Published 


WHAT IS 
PHYSICAL ‘Lame 


BY 


WILLIAM HANNA THOMSON, M.D. 


Author of 


“BRAIN AND PERSONALITY” 





A Great Book on a Great Subject 





2ABLE OF CONTENTS 


Present Status of the Darwinian Theory. 
Reproduction and Heredity. 
Unicellular Micro-organisms, the most ancient and still the largest 
Division of the Living Kingdom. 
The Metazoa, or the Multicellular Forms of Life. 
The Great Food Question. 
Internal Adaptation to Environment. 
As to Ourselves. 
12mo, Cloth. Net $1.20 
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THE JULY 


Uncle Sam’s Magazine 


(Formerly Army and Navy Life) 


$1.50 a Year 15 Cents a Copy 


ah have heard of the Monroe Doctrine. Read Col. Emerson's article 

the July issue on “ The Monroe Doctrine in Central America.” Leam how, 

lode the cloak of that famous Doctrine, citizens of the United States and other 

countries have been maltreated, robbed, jailed, flogged, poisoned and murdered in the 
prisons of Central America. 


OL. EMERSON, having traveled extensively through Venezuela, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua, as a special correspondent, gives revolting 
instances of barbarous practices upon foreigners and helpless Americans there wit- 

nessed by him. And all under the cloak of the Monroe Doctrine! The whole story 
is Bar LF indescribable horrors and cruelties, which will make any good American's 


fa a enews you nae not miss Fred Moore's great story of a baseball match 

hich was played in the Philippines. A crack army nine, thinking to make a 

little easy money, makes a match with a sporting Filipino Mayor. He rings in nine 
Philippine Scouts who learned the game at the St. Louis Exposition. The details are 
excruciatingly funny, told in army and baseball lingo, and illustrated by a Japanese artist. 


EE the Latest Portrait of President Taft, painted in the White House. 
Also a new story of the first battle of our War of the Revolution. 


There are Other Features 








— 
The 
Complete Works 
of 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Uncle Sam’s 
Magazine 
one year 


Success Magazine 


one year 


All For $3. 




















Send your Order to Subscription Department 
UNCLE SAM’S MAGAZINE, 150A Nassau St., New York City 
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Wright Aeroplane in Flight 


-, Pas we © 


Roy 


Reduced copy of one of the 48 full-page halftones appearing in the 1908 Year Book 








EDITOR 


Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 


Assisted by 


Agriculture 
Dr. A. C. True, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture 


Prof. A. D. F. Hamuin, Head of 
School of Architecture, Colum- 
bia University 


Dr. T. W. Epmonpson, New York 
University 
Civil ring 
Dr. Cuarves E. Morrison, School 
of Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Education 
Ctrype Furst, Secretary Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
Electrical Engineering 


Dr. Haro_p Penper 


Manufactures and Aeronautics 
Herxsert T. Wave, Writer for 
the Scientific Press 
Medicine 
Dr. ALBbert Warren Ferris, Presi- 
dent New York State Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy 


Military Science and Progress 
Capt. gig’ A. a Artillery 
orps, U 
Naval are be Naval Science 
Lieut. Comm. H. F. Bryan, U. S. 
Naval Academy 


Dr. Grorce B. Pecram, D 
ment of Physics, Columbia 
versity 


Railways 
Ropney Hirt, M.E., Associate 
Editor, Street Railway Journal 
Sanitary Engineering and Munici- 
pal Activities 
Mosss Netson Baxer, Associate 
Editor, Engineering News 





The New International 


Year Book 
1908 


—of the greatest interest and value. A review of all departments of 
current human activity, bringing up to date all existing standard works 
of general reference and giving an exhaustive account of the political, 
historical, geographical and scientific progress of the past year. 
Would you like to read a complete account of develop- 
ments in flying machines and dirigible balloons, progress on the Panama 
— tunneling now in progress for irrigating purposes in Texas and 
Arizona and in Alaska in connection with the greater present activity 
mining operations, the sfeam turbine as aj picky hy Lgimemen po 
i telegraph and wireless telephone, the full story of the voyage of the 
American Naval Squadron around the world ? 
Under sanitation and health are described the Tuberculosis Con- 
Exhibits in New York City and elsewhere, also the Congress 
forthe and defective children. 
for the preservation of our forests and other national 
resources. 


The earthquake at Messina is fully described by writers who 
were on the ground, also full-page illustrations are given showing 
the result of the shock. 

Statistics of the greatest commercial value compiled by 
Government experts. 

This volume is needed by every home, school 
library, or business house because ih ready cur- 
rent information it contains. 

Numerous full-page illustrations a 
double-page maps. vol., large 8v07A J. 2 
size, 74¢ x10 inches. 


COMPANY 


372 5th Avenue 
New York 
Please send me copy 
C3 of the New Interna- 
5. © tional Year Book for 1908 
6. binding, for 
7. & which I enclose $ 
9 It is understood that if the 
volume is unsatisfactory I may 
return it at your expense and that 
you will return amount remitted. 
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Buckram . 
Half-Russia 
Full-Russia 
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THE THE 
HANDS OF The RED MOUSE 
SucUAIONE @4 Fists | 


alelenss OSBORNE 


Kingsley 





THE BRONZE BELL 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE, Author of, “THE BRASS BOWL,” 
THE BLACK BAG,” etc. 
Illustrations in toler by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
A splendid story of a mystery followed half way round the world. 
A delightfully romantic ending. 


THE HANDS OF COMPULSION 
By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “JAN VEDDER’S WIFE,” 
‘THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON,” etc. 
Frontispiece by Walter Emmett. 12mo, cloth. $1.5 
This is a story of the Isle of Arran, written with Mrs. Barr’ 4 intimate 
knowledge o Scottish people and their ways, which has made 
“Tan Vedder,” “A Rorder Shepherdess,” etc., so deservedly popular. 


- THE GLASS HOUSE 
FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY, 
Author | at. “THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MISS PHILURA,” 
HE RESURRECTION OF MISS CYNTHIA,” etc. 
Itusteat ons by Alice Barber Stephens. t.2mo, cloth. $1.50. 
charming story, healthy _and _uplifting i in | tone. 


THE RED MOUSE 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE. 
With full-page ” sustretions in color by the = tomar eat and Harrison 
"isher. 12mo, cloth. $1.5 
One of the _best—unique, exciting, well-written stories of 1909. 


DODD,MEAD 
& COMPANY DODD,.MEAD DODD, MEAD > 
a > Le) >) DP 1-9-0) 
& COMPANY &COMPANY ec cOMPANY 
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THE MUSIC MASTER 
By CHARLES KLEIN 
Author of “THE LION AND THE’ MOUSE,” etc. 
Full-page illustrations in color by John Rae. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
Novelized from the successful play as. produced by ‘David Belasco. | 








i ROYAL END 


ENRY HOLLAND, 
Author of “THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF BOX,” “MY FRIEND 
PROSPERO,” etc. t2mo, cloth. $1.5 o. 
This story, the author’s last, has the eenenitietle charm of his 
other novels. An interesting feature of “The Royal End” is the 
fact that Mrs. Harland collaborated with her husband in its  pro- 
duction, and after his death brought it to completion. 





——_————___—— Ake tee 
THE GIRL AND THE BILL 
By BANNISTER MERWIN, 
With cover design by Harrison Fisher and full- “page illustrations in 
color by the Kinneys. t2mo, cloth. I. 
A veritable whirlwind of ‘sustained’ excitement and thrilling 
adventure. 











THE HAND ON THE LATCH 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “RED POTTAGE,” “PRISONERS,” etc. 
Iliustrated. 12mo, ‘cloth. $1.25. 
One of the best and strongest books of the season. 











PODD; MEAD: BopD MEAD 
. AY & COMPANY 
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LOWNDES 


THE ALTERNATIVE 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, 

Author of “GRAUSTARK,” “THE DAY OF THE DOG,” etc. 
Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. Decorations by 
Theodore B. Hapg good. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 
Told with Mr. gp ty inimitable knack of turning a slight 

subject into | a story which will delight thousands of readers. 


KINGSMEAD 
By BETTINA VON HUTTEN 
Author of “PAM,” “PAM DECIDES,” etc. 
Frontispiece in color by Will Foster. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
As entertaining and vivacious as “Pam.” 


~~ ae ETERNAL BOY 

the story of the prodigious Hicke 

OWEN FOr NSON, ‘Author of “THE ARROWS oF _ 

ALMIGHTY,” etc. Filly illustrated. 12mo0, cloth. $1. 

»w character’ study of the American youn ster, fit to ay with 

tich’s ‘Bad Boy’ and Mark Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer.’” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE PULSE OF LIFE 


By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “THE HEART OF 
*PENE SLOPE,” “BARBARA REBEL,” etc. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
The author introduces us to an unfamiliar world—the reserved, exclusive, dis- 

tinguished circle of the old Catholic nobility in England to-day. 
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MAETERLINCK’S NEW BOOK 


THE BLUE BIR 


A FAIRY PLAY IN FIVE ACTS . 
BY 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE LIFE OF THE BEE,” “MONNA VANNA,” 
“PELLEAS AND MELISANDE,” Etc. 


Illustrated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
12mo Cloth. Net $1.20 


“It is a charming play of airy, fairy, fantastic and humorous enchantment.”’ 
—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


‘“*With imagery so magnificent, language so sonorous, sympathy so alert, and naivete 
so artful, it is impossible not to read every line of ‘The Blue Bird’ in a humor tender 
and amused.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


‘*The somber symbolism of Maeterlinck’s first ‘plays for puppets’ has been trans- 
formed into something much more wholesome though no less beautiful. Evidently the 
years he has spent with the bees and the flowers, studying them like a scientist and then 
writing about them like a poet, have developed his insight without impairing his imagina- 
tion. This fairy play, ostensibly written for children, obviously like many another of the 
kind intended for grown-ups, is pure joy and optimism.’’— 7he Jndependent, N. Y. 


** The poet, the philosopher, and the naturalist all bear their part in ‘ The Blue Bird,’ 
the delightful dream-play which is one of the latest productions of the rich and delicate 
fancy of Maurice Maeterlinck, and which has been put into excellent and at times exceed- 
ingly felicitous English by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Written with charming sim- 
plicity, and telling a story admirably suited to childish interests and understanding, it 
makes an equally strong appeal to adults by its imaginative symbolism, its freshness of 
humor and observation, and the inventive spirit which animates its parable. . . . The 
whole conception is a bit of invention, full of inspiring and poetic thought, but expressed 
with wonderful art, in the simplest terms of childhood. . . . Only genius could charge 
a nursery tale with so much significance without robbing it of its child-like character,”’ 

—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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The Work and Ways of Literary Folk 


VAGABONDIA 


VAGABONDIA is an_ illustrated 
monthly magazine devoted to people who 
write and draw. It is the “ trade paper”’ 
of the writer-class. 

The magazine contains many human- 
interest sketches concerning the person- 
alities and biographies of literary men 
and women—stories of their hobbies and 
recreations, with glimpses of their work- 
a-day life—unconventional photographs, 
cartoons and caricatures, book and mag- 
azine reviews, literary news, notes about 
authors and artists, short stories, pub- 
lishers’ announcements, etc. Contribu- 
tions by well-known authors on subjects 
having to do with the various forms of 
literary composition, including the novel, 
playwrighting and the short story. 

Every one engaged in literary work or 
curious about literary workers and their 
fellow-authors will find the magazine 
unique and newsy. 


Sold by Subscription. One Dollar a Year. 
Twenty-Five Cents for a three months’ trial subscription. 


VAGABONDIA 


EVERETT LLOYD, Editor and Publisher 
188 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 











NOTABLE BOOKS 
The Scientific Aspect of 
Luther Burbank’s 
Work 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN and 
VERNON LYMAN KELLOGG 
Illustrated with 37 two-colored engravings de- 
scriptive of the Spineless Cactus as grown for 
food purposes, the Stoneless Prune, the Seedless 
Apple, the Plumcot, an onauer new fruit, the 
Opuntia, and numerous hybrid fruits, berries 
and flowers. 
8vo, boards, pp. 115. Price $1.75 net. 
Postage 10 cents 


A Wine of Wizardry 
And Other Poems 
By GEORGE STERLING 


“The last two lines of the third stanza of ‘A 
Dream of Fear’ are worthy to stand alongside 
any two lines ever penned by any of the poets.” 
—Current Literature. 

$1.25 net. 
Postage 10 cents 


Published by 


A. M. ROBERTSON 


Union Square San Francisco 











Summer Addresses 


SUBSCRIBERS 
to THE BOOKMAN 








intending to change their addresses for the 


summer months and desirous of receiving the 
magazine at their summer address, will facilitate 
matters by notifying us of the change on or 
before the 15th of the month, otherwise the 
number issued at the end of the month will go 
to the Old address. 


Please state OLD address as well as NEW 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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A Delicious Drink 


Bakers Cocos 


made by a 
scientific 
blending of 
the best 
tropical fruit 





52 HIGHEST AWARDS 
Water BaxeR & Co, Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 





IKREMENTZ 


COLLAR BUTTONS 
For every special need of 


the particular man. 


Shirt front, round or 
lens shaped heads, 
short shank. 


Shirt collar front, lens 
or round heads, long 
shank. 


Back of neck, extended 
head to hold scarf, or 
dome shaped head, me- 
dium shank. 


Sleeves with detached cuffs, dome 
shaped, long shank. 


Sleeves above attached cuffs, large 
head, short shank. Also ladies’ 
shirt waists, negligée shirts, etc. 


All dealers. Every button insured. 


3 KREMENTZ & co." "= 
76 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 





i aR 











HOLD WITHOUT 

HOLES 
THE ONLY SAFE CLASP 
FOR CHILDREN’S 


iM 


SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 

OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 

one gical 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 


ALL GENUINE HAVE 
‘THE MOULDED RUBBER 








“JOYS OF EARTH” f.P"yocse0"Gy Shoant™s 
Wilcox. Bound in silk and Cnt $1.00 postpaid. 
teu jc Circulars free. 











For Any Book on Earth 
Writeto H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH STores 


7 8 t i C ‘a CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 


amp oTner Foreicen | New French Dictionary 


pons puna Ry accurate, in » Sa bees type on 
Compe oar Sent SIZE 8x5 wzovEn 00 PAGES 


























DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 


HIGGINS’ | Hepat etane 


CE PASTE 

| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and ado opt the ie ins’ lnkg and Adhe- 
sives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 

At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & cO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 


BRANCHES : Cucaco, Loxpon 
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New York. 





The new and great success by Alice Hegan Rice, 
author of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage-Patch.” 
Everybody will be euling “Mr. Opp” this summer. 
Pictures by Guipon. $1.00. 


Old Lady Number 31 


That extremely clever story, by Louise Forsslund, 
which people are talking about and passing along. 
It is something new in fiction. $1.00. 


The Biography of a Silver Fox 
Ernest Thompson Seton's latest book. ‘‘A book for 
the open,”’ the New York Evening Post callsit, ‘‘to be 
read with the flap of one’s tent drawn back. It 
evinces a careful regard for the cry of science 
raised against ‘nature-fakirs,’ yet the tone of the 
book is free and poetic, almost eloquent in its 
emotional appeal."’ Full of charming illustrations 
by the artist-author, and printed in black and 
tint. $1.50. 


Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow 
The latest book by Jennette Lee, author of ‘‘Uncle 
William” (and if you have not yet read that charm- 
ing story be sure to add it to your summer supplies). 
The new book is a story of business life, with quiet 
humor in it and the faithful service of a loving 
heart. Its atmosphere is beautiful. $1.50. 


The Wiles of Sexton Maginnis 


By Maurice Francis Egan, our present Minister to 

Denmark. A rollicking recital of Irish-American 

life and adventure, full of genial satire and genuine 

— A number of striking illustrations by Keller. 
1.50. 


Merely Players 


By Virginia Tracy. Actors and actresses are writing 
to the publishers in commendation of this delightful 
book, wherein is so well described all that goes on 
in that mysterious region known as ‘‘behind the 
scenes.” Life on the road, the ups-and-downs of 
the ever fascinating theatrical life are here pictured 
as never before. Mrs. Burnett writes of it: ‘It has 
interested me immensely.” $1.50. 


The Jungle Book 


A new pocket edition of Rudyard Kipling’s classic 
has just been issued by the publishers. If you have 
never read ‘‘The Jungle Book” take it away with 
ou this summer. If there are children in the 
amily you can make that an excuse and buy it for 
them,—but read it yourself as well. In rich red 
flexible leather binding. $1.50 met, postage 8 
cents, 


is just what is wante 
booksellers sell tiem. They are published by The Century Co., 


‘(OOD VACATION READING 


When you are packing 
mountains be sure to include some good books. 


our trunk for the seashore or the 
There will 


iet hours on the piazza when a book 


Here are some to select from. All 


Three Years Behind the Guns 


Here is a remarkable book. The record of a boy's 

life on the O/ympia, including his story of the 
Battle of Manila Bay. Admiral Dewey and many of 

the leading men in the navy consider it one of the 

best stories of navy lifé ever written; it is anew ‘‘Two 

Years before the Mast.’ Interestingly illustrated. 
1.50. 


The World I Live In 


By Helen Keller. A most unusual book this,—a 
unique and rarely valuable autobiographical record,— 
an exquisite and enduring piece of literature. It is 
not the limitations of one deaf and blind, this won- 
derful woman considers; it is the infinite delights of 
brain and heart and soul possible to one whose senses 
of touch, taste, and smell are supernormally developed. 
Illustrated from photographs. $1.20 met, postage 
9 cents. 


The Red City 


By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell,—his latest novel and a con- 
tinuation of his famous ‘‘Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker."" It is the romance of a young Huguenot, 
who comes with his widowed mother to Philadelphia 
in the days of President Washington. It is not only 
a true and valuable picture of the time, but it is a 
story that holds one’s interest to the end. Richly 
illustrated by Keller. $1.50. 


The Reminiscences of 


Lady Randolph Churchill 


Written by herself, now Mrs. George Cornwallis- 
West. One critic calls this ‘‘the best book of remi- 
niscences by a woman which has been written in the 
last one hundred years."" The life of the writer has 
been rarely rich and full and brilliant; she has known 
almost all of the people worth knowing throughout 
Europe since her girlhood days. Interestingly illus- 
trated with many portraits of royalties and other 
famous people. $3 50 net, postage 19 cents. 


The Post-Girl 


If you have not read this remarkable story by the 
new writer, Edward C. Booth, do not neglect it 
longer. Its publication ‘thas marked the appearance 
of a new and powerful novelist." In it there is a 
strong love interest, with splendid dramatic scenes. 
The author is hailed as a new Barrie. $1.50. 


The Well in the Desert 


By Adeline Knapp. A vital and stirring drama of 
life on the edge of the Arizona desert; itis a powerful 
and a moving story. ‘The writer has known weil the 
desert and its fascinations. $1.50. 











JUST OUT 


The absorbing story of a monk and a maid, having in it much of the mellow charm of 
The setting—an old monastery and its vineyard 
575 pages, price $1.30 net, postage 15 cents. 


Harland’s ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-box.’’ 
—is exquisite. 


ANTONIO 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW, Author of “Susan,” etc. 


JUST OUT 
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“The Leiting 1 Fire Insurance aineiie of America’ 





Statement of the Condition of the 


ETNA INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
On the 31st day of December, 1908. 


Cash Capital . A - «+ + $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . j ; . 6,151,295.91 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), oe” pe eee 143,563.27 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . : . : 475,012.69 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), ‘ ‘ : 52,087.61 
Other Claims, ‘ : : . 466,696.04 


Net Surplus, ‘ : , ee 207, 077.93 
Total Assets, . : ; . $16,500, 733.45 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, . . $9,207,077.93 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY YEARS: 
$115,798,170.81 


WILLIAM B, CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Vice-President 
HENRY E, REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries : 


A. N. WILLIAMS, E. S. ALLEN, 
E. J. SLOAN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, 
W. F. WHITTLESLEY, Jr., “Marine” 




















WESTERN BRANCH, THOS. E GALLAGHER, General Agent. 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago, lil. L. O. KOHTZ, Assistant General Agent. 


( WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent 
pen MWESTSEN BRANCH, Omsha, Heb. W. P. HARFORD, Assistant 1 Agent. 


; GEO. C. BOARDMAN, General Agent. 
Tape es SRANCE, Ron Pigneinge. Cat E. C. MORRISON, Assistant General Agent. 
CHICAGO, Ill., 159 La Salle Street. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. NEW YORK, 95-97 William Street. 
Ki ‘by Street. 


» 70 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 
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Are you interested in 





Rare Books 
e First Editions 


Scarce Americana 


e Books with Colored Plates 
9? Collected Sets in Fine Bindings 


e Club Publications 
Limited Editions 


Are you interested in 








Send for 
Reduced 
Price 
Catalog 
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Desirable Collector’s Items 
e Shelfworn Books 


? Second-hand Books 
e Standard Authors in Library Bindings 








Send for 
Clearance 
Catalog 
No. 92 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK'S, VENICE 


How to Prepare for Europe 


A New “Little Giant” Reference Book, containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveller, both before and during the European trip 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “ Stories of the Wagner Operas,” ‘“‘ Empress of France,” etc. 


16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 


Size 4% x 6%, Limp Cloth, $2.00 ze¢ ; Limp Leather, $2.50 sfecia/ net. (Postage 16c.) 


It differs from other guide-books in many important points: 
1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit one’s self for European 
trip; what to read in preparation; the peculiar customs of each country the traveller 


ought to know in advance. 


2. It has bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables; lists 
of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. 
8. It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art 


and architecture. 


As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 
Travellers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant 


companion on their journey. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“The work is well adapted to enable the tourist 
to extract the greatest pleasure and benefit from 
his excursion.”—New York 7ribune. 

*“*No one intending to go abroad can afford to be 
without this book.”—Diéspatch, Pittsburg. 

**When we view the work in comparison with 
other guide books, we give this one credit for a 
larger amount of artistic and historical data, a 
greater number of maps and illustrations within 
the limits of its space, and a thoroughly common- 
sense and business-like treatment of the ways and 
means of travelling.”—Aa/timore Sun. 





‘“*No better present could be found for the tour- 
ist.”"—Journal-Courier, Louisville. 

“The volume can be commended alike to the 
untried tourist and to the veteran globe-trotter.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“It is a really remarkable specimen of the pack- 
ing of a maximum of information within a mini- 
mum of space.”—vening Mail, New York. 

“It is so compact and light that it can be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket of a man’s coat or 
the handbag of a woman.”— Nashville American. 
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To be ‘“The Man of the Hour’’ is to be prepared for crises, emergencies ; 

full of timely, practical knowledge, instantly available—in fact, ‘‘ The Man 
Who Knows.’’ @ The men who congratulate the associate who has risen above 
them, might themselves have been ‘‘ The Man of the Hour’’ had they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity now open to all in 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


By no other means can so much, or such practical knowledge, be acquired in so 
short atime. The New International is the fullest, most accurate, and far the most 
authoritative reference work in existence, and the ONLY one up-to-date. It is the 
greatest modern educator and infallible guide to knowledge, preferment, and pros- 
perity. The names of its Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Frank Moore Colby, M.A. are a guarantee of its 
broad, practiced scholarship. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA COMPRISES 
20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 100,000 Subjects 7,000 Illustrations 100 Full-Page Colored Plates 


How to Get The New International Encyclopaedia toe é 


Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored plates, 
sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, specimens of 
bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its 
great value to you. ALSO, information regarding our easy-payment plan, 
which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopedia with =“ 
small initial outlay. PA 








Watch for the next The original picture of ‘*The Man 


Advertisement Who Knows,” printed on extra heavy 
paper, suitable for framing, will be sent 


i The Man Who Knows”’ free to any address on receipt of roc. A £5 _ 


“ Y & > ‘ 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers “at p"se> 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY e oe SEF oo” 
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How Much 
Happiness 


will you give to sufferers in 
dark hot tenements, by 


sending them to 


Sea Breeze 


our Fresh Air Home, and the 
hospital for tuberculous 


ren, where Smil- 


ing Joe was cured ? 


$10 sends 4 


for a whole week of sweet cool 
air, good food, games and 
invigorating ocean bathing. 


* If you lived in our dark basement you would “It's more fun to bea ‘little father” at Sea 
know why we want to go to Sea Breeze.” Breeze than to run with the gang on Ave. A.” 


HOW MANY MAY WE SEND AS YOUR GUESTS? 


$2.50 will give a whole week of new life and cheer to a worn out mother, an aged toiler, 
an underfed working girl, or a convalescing patient. 
5.00 gives a teething baby and its “ little mother" of ten a cool healthful week. 
10.00 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for next year. 
25.00 names a bed for the season. $50. 00 names a room. 


100.00 gives a happy excursion to 400 mothers and children—for many their only outing. 
Can you not have a lawn party or an entertainment for Sea Breeze ? 
Please send your gift to R. S. MINTURN, Treasurer, Room 26, No. 105 E. 22nd St., New York 


N. Y. ASSOCIATION for IMPROVING the CONDITION of the POOR 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


“Tet's easy to get well at Sea Breeze. It 
kept me from losing a whole year at school.” 


“My little girl had measles and then pneu- 
moma. ‘The doctor says two weeks at 
Breeze might have saved her.” 


To how many other such children 
will you help us give a fighting chance 
before 1 it is too late? $5.00 will do 


it for one, 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING Ba The (jreat lakes Tri 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., Ds Ce te 


134 West Fourteenth Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : : 4067, 4761 CHELSEA 











ate dail 
betwee ~ Bufale and rent = 
our trips per week between Toledo, 
Detroit, Mackinac and wayports, and two trips per 
week between Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw and way- 
ports. A Bae og Brink leave Cleveland 
twice a w irect for stopping only at 
gon every _ and at Goderich, Ont., pa 
0. Ap two cent stamp for illustrated 
Pass and Great Lakes Map. — 
L. G. Lewis, G. P.A., Detroit, Mich 


P.H. McMILLAN, presivent [Rs Rail Ticketo 
A.A.SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR. } 


in ray 
fl Ant ‘s 
ey 


NEW YORK ‘DE TROIT-BsCLEVELAN o.NA VCO, 











Q]| Guide to the Gest Indies 


By FREDERICK A. OBER 
Fully illustrated, maps, routes, etc. 
16mo, flexible cloth, ; ; : ‘ . , niet $2.25 


16mo, flexible leather, ‘ ‘ ; : . special net $2.75 











DODD, MEAD ANC COMPANY, Publishers 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms 
of malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). 


Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


WALLACE E. BROWN, . D. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS 
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A new hotel 
in the wonderful mountain and 
lake country of Canada—1,000 feet above 
sea level—every up-to-date comfort in the heart of 
the north woods 


Norway Point, Lake of Bays 
**Highlands of Ontario’’ 


Unsurpassed fishing, canoeing, sailing, the finest bathing beaches—while in 
this high, altitude and pure air, hay fever is unknown. 

The ‘‘Wawa’’ is electric lighted throughout, with hot and cold water in 
every room, and is supplied with fine mountain spring water. Accommoda- 
tions are for 200 guests. Rates are reasonable—and there is good steam- 
boat service around the lakes. 

Send for the handsome booklet that describes this territory. Free on 
application to 


G. W. VAUX, Boom 917 Merchants Loan & Trust. Building. Chicago 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Rrosgwas, New York Cit 
E. + BOYNTON, 360 Washington Street. Boston 
. ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg 


W. E. DAVIS G. T. BELL 
Pass. Traffic Manager General Pass. & Ticket Agent 
Montreal Montreal 


RS Naveartc & SmNAnY eee 


NAVIGATION COM PANY 





Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of all the mar- 

velous Rapids and the historic Associations of Old Quebec (America’s Gilbraltar) thence 

to the incomparable Saguenay River, with its majestic Capes, ““Trinity’’ and “Eternity.” 
Send 6 cents postage for illustrated guide. 

THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager Department “F” Montreal, Canada. 
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v The most convenient 
andcomfortablehotel 


in Boston. 








Easy access to theatres, 
shopping districts and 
railroad stations, 





Cuisine unex- 
celled. 250 
roomssingly oren 
suite. Fireproof. 











Every convenience 
transient as well as 
, Penenent guest, 


Under the management of 


| AINSLIE & tthe CO. 


Reservations may be wired 
at the expense of the man- 
agement, 


for 


appointed, Atmos- 
phere of refinement. 
clusive Back Bay 
district, Boylston 
If desired, the hotel 
the porters with taxicab 
Operating Hotels Brewster, Empire, Tuileries, Bostone 
New Ocean House, Swampscott. 


Beautifully and vail 
-~ The Located in the ex- 
Hotel Lenox 
and Exeter Sts, 
will meet you, 
Hotel Titchfield, Port Antonio, ncnceat 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 























a) useful. The comes a part 


rs 
~ 


ome 5 : 
NZ one vacation a den is the ‘one 
a necessity. fa that is sure and 
a7 cleanly in use, simple 
and never disorderly, 
There is also a Safety 
Style Waterman's Ideal that 
can be carried, filled, in the 
hand-bag and cannot spill; it’s 


of your vaca- 


a convenient business pen, too. 











Ask a dealer anywhere 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway, New York 














foul odors. 
Prevent this 
ind sickness by 
Keeping in your 
refrigerator a 
sponge sprinkled 
occasionally with 
ZAM Platts Chlorides. 
Wash the sponge 
wice a week / 








hiorides 


The Odoriess 
Disinfectant. 


Seld by Druggi«t« Lver) waere. 
Write to the manufacturer, Henry B, Platt, 42 Cliff Street, 
N fork, for free bouk. 











CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in 
practice attests the unequalled excel- 
lence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It 

cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents 
decay. It is applied to the brush without the 
waste attending the use of powder. That you 
may know by experience its value we will 
send you ife€a sample tube of Dentacura and 
our booklet, ‘*‘ Taking Care of the Teeth.”’ 
Write at once. Offer expires Sept. 1st, 1909. 
Dentacura may be had at most toilet coun- 
ters. Price 25c. If your dealer does not 
~ have it we will send it on receipt of price. 
DENTACURA COMPANY, 67 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J. 








** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.”” 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 

Age improves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
biting. 

In the blending, seven different tobaccos are 


sed. 

Surbru ’s “Arcadia” is in a class by itselfi— 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
quality. A mild stimulant. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S. 

a f 1 

_ 10 CENTS whieh will convince. 

THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 
132 Reade Street, New York. 











; have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
payments every family in moderate circumstances can own 
a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 


for Catalogne D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


_VOS 





Vot. XXIX : No. 6 


THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 











Chronicle and Comment 

Mr. Allen’s New Book . ; é e : - 577 The Spoiled Child 6 e ° . . - 582 

Edward Everett Hale . ° - 577  §%, Advlphus Knopf (portrait) . er ° - 582 

G. K. Chesterton as Dr. Johnson (itustration) ‘ ss Hutchins Ha ‘ood (portrait) . ‘. - 582 

Selma Lagerlor’ s Home (illustration) . = Eugénie Grandet's ems (with illustration) é . one 

The Confederate ‘‘ Mother Goose’ "(with portrait of The Pension Vauquer (with illustrations) . ; sae 

T. C. de Leon). ° 578 A New Philosophy (with illustration) ° . - 585 

A New Scare ; Pe P é ; . 579 Meredith's Opinions (with reneeninets > : . 358 

Laurence Hope (portrait) . ‘. ° . . A Lost Opportunity . ’ € . s ° 386 

The Real O. Henry (with porn) ~ ; . oe The Third Degree . ‘ 4 ‘ . - 589 

Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shel . ‘ . 580 Concerning The Inner Shrine ‘ : ° - 590 

Mrs. Humphry Ward (portrait) ° é ; - 58 Fifty Years of Darwinism . . ° . : - 590 
The Bookman’s Letter Box : ; ‘ , ; 591 
The Vanished Bohemia. , ‘ ‘ . . Artuur BartLett Maurice 595 
You of the Morning Hour (verse) . ‘ ‘ > . Josepx I. C. CrarKe 598 
The Human Side of Tennyson (illustrated) . , . Harry Tuurston Peck 600 
Henry Harland in London é ; ; ; . Maser Kitcat 609 
Representative American Story Tellers (illustrated) 

Vill Ellen Glasgow 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ : . Freperic Taser Cooper 613 
The Personal Ellen Glasgow : ’ ; ‘ . Isaac F. Marcosson 619 
Woman’s Progress: A Comparison of Centuries ‘ . Mary K. Foro 621 
Story Telling: Old and New (illustrated) , ; . Mary Denson Prettow 624 
A Reminiscence of De Martens . . . . Harry Tuurston Peck 626 
The Merriwold Dramatists (illustrated) . ; : . Battey Mittarp 627 
Much Ado About Nothing. . ‘ : : . Epwarp Futter 633 
Three Books of the Month 

1 Hutchins Hapgood’s “‘ An Anarchist Woman” , . F, M. Cotsy * 637 
Il Rose O’Neill’s ‘‘ The Lady in the White Veil” : Grace Isaset CoLBRon 641 
lll George Randolph Chester's ‘‘ The Making of Bobby Burnit ” ” Beverty STARK 642 


The Popular Verdict and Some Recent Novels 


Antonio—ldolatry—Salvator—Peter-Peter—The Whips of Time— 
The Black Flier—The Half Moon : ‘ ; . Freperic Taser Cooper 643 


“Diamond Cut Paste.’’ Chapters IX, X and Xl . ‘ . AGnes and Ecerton Castie 648 


The Casual Reader 
Magazine Early Birds—Meredith’s Obscurity—Philosophy in the 





Open—The Wounds of Patriotism—A Momentary Elevation . F. M. Corsy 658 
The Book Mart 
Reader's Guide to Books Received : Fs . - 664 The Best Selling Books . = ‘ ‘ . 68 
Sales of Books During the Month ° . . - 671 Charts Indicating Sectional Popularity é 679-680 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.50 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tus Bookman should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editors of Tuk Bookman,” Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, Mzap & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1909, by Dopp, Meap & Company. All rights reserved 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS 





The White Mice 


Richard Harding Davis 


Illustrated Third Printing 


—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


‘«The romance is fresh and vigorous, the adventures 
bring a thrill of deep interest, and throughout the 
author’s inimitable skill is apparent.’"—Newark News. 


2nd 
Printing 


The 
Chippendales 


By Robert Grant 


‘In Priscilla Avery the author has given 
us one of the finest studies of character 
development to be found in American 
fiction.”"— The Dial. 

‘This story must appeal to all.’”"—PAz/a- 
delphia Ledger. $1.50 


England and the Englis 


By Price Collier 


2nd Printing 





‘* Brave and joyous, dashing and vigorous, abounding 

in buoyant humor and spirit.”—PAzladelphia Press. 
‘‘A tale of swift, breathless interest, a rattling good 

story, the best thing Mr. Davis has done in years.” 








$1.50 





VENEZUELA.” 











In the Wake of 
the Green Banner 


By Eugene Paul Metour 


“It towers above the better class of adven- 
ture stories of the day, because of its fresh in- 
terest, its vivid local color, and its convinc- 
ing studies of character.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Utterly different from the ordinary run of 
fiction.” —Chicago Record-Heraid. i. $1.50 


From an American 
Point of View 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 


‘‘Innumerable books have been written by Americans about England and by English- 
men about America, but few of them are at once so shrewd, so accurate, and so enliven- 


ing as this.” —London Observer. 


Hand-Book of 
Alaska Its Resources, Prod- 


ucts, and Attractions 


By Maj.-General 
A. W. Greely, U. S. A. 
“The best work on the subject extant.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
‘Such a book has long been needed.” — 
National Geographic Magazine. 


Illustrated maps $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.15 


and tables 


Egoists ° A Book of Supermen 


By James Huneker 


STENDAHL BAUDELAIRE FLAUBERT 
ANATOLE FRANCE IBSEN 
'HUYSMANS BARRéS NIETZSCHE 
BLAKE STERNER ERNEST HELDO 


‘The work of a man who knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly, and who writes frankly 
and unconventionally.”—7he Outlook. 


$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 


Siena: The Story of a Medieval Commune a Schevill 


‘“‘An admirable résumé of all that the 
splendor and prosperity.’’"—PAzladelphia Zz 


edger. 


lace stood for at the height of its medizval 


Illustrated. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.75 





Charles Scribner’s Sons $s 


New York 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


FOR SUMMER READING 








By EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of “* The Mississippi Bubble "* 


04-40, or Fight 


‘*Mr. Hough has written a spirited and 
interesting tale. The action is rapid, the 
dialogue good, and the materia! well 
handled. ‘54-40 or Fight’ is much =bove 
the average in literary and artistic quality.” 
—Indianapolis Star. 


Pictures by A. I. KELLER 
$1.50 postpaid 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Author of “* The Circular Staircase ** 


The 
Man in Lower Ten 


“From the initial impulse to the final 
ause there is neither time nor occasion to 
ook back, and the brightness of the telling 

persists in the memory.”—Zé#/e. 
Pictures by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
$1.50 postpaid 





By LLOYD OSBOURNE 


Infatuation 


‘**Infatuation’ is a striking tribute to 
the alchemic power of love. It touches 
firmly and vividly the facts of real life, 
showing humor, pathos and insight.”— 
Chicago News. 


Pictures by KARL ANDERSON 
$1.50 postpaid 


By ELLERY H. CLARK 


Loaded Dice 


““A story of originality and undeniable 
power, revealing a rare dramatic sense.” — 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Pictures by F. GRAHAM COOTES 
$1.50 postpaid 





By JACQUES FUTRELLE 


Elusive Isabel 


‘‘A crisp and clever story, with an ap- 
pealing plot and a lightness of touch that 
pleases. The best mystery story I have 
read this year."—Edwin Markham, in 
New York American. 


Pictures by ALONZO KIMBALL 
$1.50 postpaid 


By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 


Trolley Folly 


‘*Rollicking farce, whose only fault is 
that it is altogether too short.”—Chicago 
Journal. 


NINE PICTURES IN COLOR 
$1.50 postpaid 





By LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 


The Other Side 
of the Door 


‘‘Another successful blending of romance 
and mystery, such as the author gave us 
in ‘The Coast of Chance.’”—New York 
Globe. 


Pictures by HERMAN PFEIFER 
$1.50 postpaid 





By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


The Making of 
Bobby Burnit 


‘A snappy, interesting story, with just 
enough love in it to satisfy.”"—Zoston 
Herald. 


Pictures by JAMES M. FLAGG and F. R. GRUGER 
$1.50 postpaid 











THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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** Read It And You’ll Talk It’’ at 


GREATER SUCCESSOR OF A GREAT BOOK 
Ready August 25th—First Printing 100,000 Copies 


We Will Make Advance Shipments—For Sale Publication Day— 
If You Order in Time—Good Intentions Count for Little 
When You Put Off What You Should Do Now 


A MIGHTY COMBINATION OF STRENGTH 


Harold Bell Wright /[( I have done my best—another chapter in my ministry 
(Author) to the race. — The Author. 


Arth I. Kell The most remarkable book I have read for years — 
rthur eller only extraordinary character drawing will satisfy. — 
ey The Lllustrator. 


We will make the voice of Dan Matthews heard 
$48,000.00 *round the world. — The Publishers. : 
Advertising Campaign Not only a more delightful story, but the most 
(Expenditure) P masterful work the author has done. 5 H. Heil, 
Editorial Critic. 


The Calling of 
Dan Matthews 


By HAROLD BELL WRIGHT, Author of 
**'The Shepherd of the Hills’’ ‘* That Printer of Udell’s”’ 


Each of his books has § : =e “The Calling of Dan Mat- 





a possessive, distinctive Pa wees thews, while different 
element. That Printer ule ALLING 9 in treatment and style 


of Udell’s is notable, first DAN MATTHEWS # from the other two, is 
of all for its wonderful 4 a combination of the 
“‘motive power,’’ in por- motive power and the 
traying the practices of (iii story power in one vital 
practical Christianity. BELL WRIGHT thrilling life-giving force 
The Shepherd of the y of “thought power’ out 
Hills is conspicuous for of which the ministry of 
its “‘story power,’’ the daily life is the all-com- 
goal of the storyteller’s § pelling incentive that grips 
art, breathing an inspi- § a the life and determination 
ration to the simple life. ‘ of its readers. 

Illustrations by Arthur I. Keller. 364 Pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS a 
with New Illustrations by New Edition — Ready August 25th 
F. GraHam Coores Bound Uniform with 
THAT PRINTER OF UDELL’S The Calling of Dan Matthews 
with Illustrations by Each $1.50 
Joun CLITHEROE GILBERT ; 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are Sold By All Jobbers 


Publishers’ Selling Agents to the Trade for the United States 
THE REILLY & BRITTON COMPANY, 258 Wabash Ave., Cuicaco 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Puddshers, Cuicaco 
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By Lucas Malet 


THE SCORE 


Since “Sir Richard Calmady,” lovers of serious fiction 
have waited eagerly for work from “Lucas Malet.” She 
has produced at last exactly what her many admirers hoped 
ior—a story as strong as the one which made her reputa- 
tion, but more pleasing in its theme and characters. Miss 
St. John, the celebrated comedienne, and her friends the 
playwright and the politician, are the most interesting trio 
which have appeared in the year’s fiction. 


Price $1.50 


By Arthur SyYMons se ncsv snorny 


ARTHUR SYMONS’ NEW BOOK 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLISH POETRY 


Cloth, 8vo, pp. viii4+340. $2.50 net. 

















1 volume, 


NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


PLAYS, ACTING AND MUSIC 


A BOOK OF THEORY 


lvolume. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xii-+324. $2.00 net. 


This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Symons’ book of critical 
estimates of dramatic and musical persons and subjects; bright, 
—— sketches, brimful of observation and live comments. 

additions, new material, corrections, and changes made since 
ty ‘arse issue in 1908 are so great that it is practically a new work, 
more in line with the author’s gradual advance towards the theory 
of zsthetics of the arts. 


ARTHUR SYMONS 








With 8 ene from old pictures. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii+26 $2.50 


“ This is a pn book of appreciation and criti- 
cism, of travel as a fine art, of sojourn and of sight- 
seeing as a capstone of cultivation.’ 


CITIES OF ITALY. Frontispiece. Post 8vo, pp. 
xii+-268. $2.00 


“*Mr. Symons shows us the true Italian colors as few 


other authors have the power to do; his imagery is 
marvelous.” 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 8vo, pp. xx+436 


“A fine piece of discriminating, well-rounded criti- 
cism, biographical as well as critical.” 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. 8vo, pp. viii-+332, 
net $2.50 
**Prose in form, but poetic in spirit, dealing with 
several supposititious characters in the form of 
reminiscences and biography.” 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 





STUDIES IN PROSE AND VERSE. a, pp. x 
+208 i $2.50 


“One of the most significant of recent books of 
criticism.”* 
STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 8vo, pp. viii+-394, 
net $2.50 
** Each paper is distinguished by a general excellence 
in the selection of material and by an extreme finish 
in the manner of its exposition.’ 


SYMBOLISTIC MOVEMENT IN LITERA- 
TURE. 8vo, pp. x+1%4 
** Mr. Symons is a subtle and keen interpreter, and in 
these essays his sympathy with the movement studied 
makes him particularly eloquent and spontaneous.” 


ON TO THE STUDY OF BROWN- 


ING. New edition revised and enlarged. 12mo. pp. 


“You have 
” 


Of this book George Meredith wrote : 
done knightly service to a brave leader. 


31 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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Can Herlock Sholmes Catch Arsene Lupin? 


In the August number begins the big detective serial 
that ran through forty-two editions in France. It is 
the ideal short story serial, being made up of complete 
incidents linked together by the same characters. 
The first episode is 


‘‘Number 514, Series 23”’ 


Here Arséne Lupin, the daring French rogue, fancies 








a desk that sober old Professor Gerbois buys, so he 
takes it! Thereby hangs a stirring tale. The next 
episode, to begin in September, is 


‘‘The Blue Diamond’’ 


with which is involved the mysterious murder of Baron 
d’Hautrec. ‘‘Arséne Lupin is at the bottom of this,” 
say the police, as usual, when a situation baffles them. 
In desperation they send to England for 


Herlock Sholmes 


who is delighted at this opportunity to fight with 
Lupin. They are old opponents, by the way. Then 
the question is 


Can Herlock Sholmes Catch Arsene Lupin? 
SHORT STORIES CO., Litd., iéi sits: New York 


15¢c per Copy By the year, $1.50 
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Se SS 
P ACKAR 


MEANS THOROUGH 


In everything pertaining to Business Educa- 
tion. All Commercial Branches. Individual 
instruction. Enter at any time without disad- 
vantage. Send for catalogue D, 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
Packard Commercial School 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York 
Subway Stationatthe Door. Telephone 101 Gramercy 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 








SHAKESPEARE 


PROBLEM 
RESTATED 


GEORGE G. GREENWOOD, M.P. 
vo. Cloth, $5 00 net 
Postage 15 cents 

From the New York 
Times, June 11, 1909: 
“In writing my book 
I took the liberty of 
using large extracts 
from Mr. Greenwood’s 
book, ‘ The Shakespeare 

Problem Restated.’ 
made use of the extracts 
because of the great ad- 
miration which I have 

for that book.” 

—Mark Twain, 


SHAKESPEARE: Player, Play- 
maker, and Poet 

By Canon BEECHING. A reply to GREEN- 
woop. Five illustrations. 12mo, $1.00 


net; post. 10c. Providence Journal says: 
ana question unanswered, no doubt un- 
solved.” 


IN RE SHAKESPEARE: Rejoin- 
der of Defendant 
By GREENWOOD. 12mo, $1.00 net ; post. 10c. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, New York 




















JUST PUBLISHED 


A Handbook of 
Modern French Painting 


By D. CADY EATON, B.A., M.A. 
Professor of the History and Criticism of Art (Emeritus) 
Yale University 





250 ILLUSTRATIONS 


With Index of Provincial Museums and 
Alphabetical List of Artists 

This handbook is for those travellers who desire more 
information about modern French painting than is 
te in ordinary guide books, and who have not at 

and the volumes of art history and criticism necessary 
to fully satisfy their desires. Here, in compact and 
convenient form, one can find brief biographies of all 
French artists of any note whatever, from the time 
of Watteau to the present day. Besides the biographies 
the volume contains interesting and illuminatin 
criticisms of the masterpieces of modern Frenc 
painters, written in a non-technical manner which 
cannot fail to interest and guide the average reader. 


12mo, cloth, net $2.00 


CHAPTERS 


I. From Watteau to the Revolution. 

II. From the Revolution to the Restoration. 
III. Landscapists of the Nineteenth Century. 
IV. Painters of the Second Empire. 

V. Painters of the Third Republic. 

VI. Impressionism and the Impressionists. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 














JUST PUBLISHED 


STUDIES IN SEVERAL 
LITERATURES 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Litt.D. 


Author of 


“ The Personal Equation,” '% 
~ “ What is Good English,” Etc. 





CONTENTS : 
The Odyssey Anthony Trollope 
Alciphron Emile Zola 
Milton Tolstoi’s “Anna Karé- 
an L gins of Tennyson nina” 
ngfellow ’ 

Poe as a Story-Writer | 4!phonse ss s. 
Hawthorne and “ The Masterpicce 
‘Scarlet Letter” The Detective Story 
Emerson The Psychology of the 
Teagersy and “Vanity Printed Page 

air” 





12mo, cloth, net, $1.20 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 
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Louis Joseph Vance 


Author of 


PHE 


BRONZE BELL 
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What Is Physical Life? 


WILLIAM HANNA THOMSON, M.D. 


AUTHOR OF 


“BRAIN AND PERSONALITY” . 


In “What Is Physical Life; Its Origin and 
Nature,” Dr. William Hanna Thomson, the 
alienist and neurologist, whose previous book NTENT: 
on brain and personality attracted wide notice, TABLE OF co Ss 
attempts to answer some vital but baffling ques- 
tions in a way that will interest the general Chapter I, Present Status of the 


reader. The origin and development of life es 
upon the globe, he says, is at present the Darwinian Theory. 
leading subject of scientific investigation, and . 

his book is written “to show that enough has If. Reproduction and He- 
been demonstrated already to prove that the redity. 

hypothesis of earthly life ever having had a 5 ’ 
spontaneous, or mechanical, or physico- III. Unicellular Micro-organ- 


chemical origin is wholly untenable. This ° : 
conclusion, though supported also by other isms, the most ancient 


strong evidence, is the only deduction per- and still the largest Di- 


missible from the fact that life existed on this 
globe for untold millions of years in very spe- vision of the Livin . 
cific and hereditary forms, before there ap- 2 8 
peared on earth a single living thing which Kingdom. 

could be visible to the naked eye. During 
this period some of these forms materially IV. The Metazoa, or the 
altered the earth’s surface. In this vast living . 

world of microscopic forms, therefore, was the Multicellular Forms of 
origin of life here.” Dr. Thomson’s apparent Life. 
conclusion, after discussing the question of the 
origin of physical life, is that it throws no light V. The Great Food Ques- 
whatever upon the origin of the human mind . 
and of consciousness, and he draws a vivid tion. 
contrast between the life of animals and the : 

life of man. For some reason or other, he VI. Internal Adaptation to 
Says in substance, men are not things. They Environment. 

have free will, and they are accountable beings. 
The book, which is brightened with many a VII. As to Ourselves. 
humorous or witty phrase or sentence, will 
charm the thoughtful reader.—The Boston 
Globe. 
































1zmo, Cloth. Net $1.20 
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Illustration from 


THE ETERNAL BOY 


A NEW STORY 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Author of “ Arrows of the Almighty,” “ Max Fargus,” Etc. 
Price $1.50 


“A new character study of the American youngster, fit to rank with Aldrich’s ‘Bad 
Boy’ and Mark Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer.’ ”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“It is a story for boys, but for boys from fourteen to seventy, and for the mothers, 
sisters and wives of these boys. It possesses a humor that will cause the boy that has 
grown up and gone out into the world, and perhaps has a boy or two of his own, to 
lean back in his chair and roar with generous merriment.”—From a Review in The 
Bookman. 


“A book that college freshmen will appreciate to the full measure of its keen humor 
and that will recall to bearded members of alumni associations university days and the 
eternal youth—not dead, but long years sleeping—in their own hearts. 

“Nowhere has that marvellously fashioned thing, the code of the schoolboy’s ethics, 
been more deliciously set forth, nor his important personal experiences been more feel- 
ingly related.”—Baltimore Sun. 


“Without particularizing further, it may be said that nothing better than these 
stories, in their class, has been done. They are full of humor, show a keen and lively 
perception of the boy character, and are told with a vim and vigor that is very uncom- 
mon.”—The Daily Book Review. 


“Mr. Johnson’s ‘The Eternal Boy’ is ‘a tale of the Prodigious Hickey,’ which has 
made a great hit with the public, and has been received with an enthusiasm rarely 
accorded a story of the day.”—Portland Daily Press. 


“Every schoolboy, every college youth, every one who is not so old as to have for- 
gotten he ever went to school at all, will cling to “The Eternal Boy’ and read every 
word of it once he gets a peep within its covers."—The Boston Globe. 
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TAXATION 
WITH JUSTICE! 


Just Published 














“THE METHODS 
OF TAXATION” 


COMPARED WITH 


The Established Principles 


of Justice 





By David MacGregor Means 
Svo, cloth, net $2.50 


«‘The author is a lawyer, a scholar and a philosopher, and he discusses the somewhat 
dry subject of taxation, if not brilliantly, at least in a most entertaining manner, which can- 
not fail to interest the general reader as well as the student of economics. His purpose being 
to show what taxes are just, he distinguishes three methods of taxation—the proportionate 
method, by which every man should be taxed according to his revenue; the progressive 
method, which would increase the taxation ratio as revenue increases, and the economic 
method, by which it is sought to obtain the govern- 
ment revenue by placing the least possible burden 
INTRODUCTION on the taxpayer. The first two methods, says 
the author, are both unjust and unsuccessful. They 
require self-assessment by the taxpayer, which 
leads to evasion and fraud and puts a premium on 
dishonesty, They make it hard for honorable men 
to carry on business in competition with dishonest 
III Unearnep Property men. ‘The air is filled,’ says Mr. Means, 
IV Practica AppLicaTIONns OF THE ‘with outcries against the unprincipled conduct ot 

ProportionaTe Metuop many of those who carry on the great industries 

V Income Taxes of the country. It seems strange that it does not 
occur to the authors of these complaints to ask 
if the unprincipled conduct of our rulers does 
not make it hard for upright men to carry on 
business at all. It is notorious vhat many ¢har- 
VIII Te Dirrusion or Taxes ters for public service corporations have been 
IX Tue Economrc Meruop corruptly obtained. It is equally true that with- 
X Tue Cost or Coxtectine out bribery they would not have been granted.’ ’’ 

Taxes — Boston Globe. 





I Tue Turee Mertuops or Tax- 
ATION 

II Nature anp LimirTaTIONs OF 
Property 





VI Taxes on Expense 


VII Taxes on Transrers or Prop- 
ERTY aT DeatuH 
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A NEW BOOK 


BY 


The Author of 


i: RED 
POTTAGE” 








“PRISONERS” 


Four rarely good stories make up the contents of 
this volume. They are all stories about women, yet 
each woman differs from the others as widely as the 
circumstances and incidents of their stories differ. It 
is along step from the woman in the lonely Rocky 
Mountain hut, whe defends her life and her husband’s 
honor, to the London authoress of a celebrated play, 
who sees the leading part in her play acted and re- 
created by a lover from whom she had parted years 
before in anger and scorn. It is a long step from the 
woman, who fearlessly and nobly befriends an escaped 
convict, to the sweet old maid, who cherishes her 
romance in the tenderest and most unexpected way. 
Not to read these stories, with their keen insight into 
feminine nature, their dramatic handling, their Illustrated, 12mo, cloth 
artistic finish, is to miss one of the best and strongest $1.25 
books of the season. 
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A NEW NOVEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF BOX” 
“MY FRIEND PROSPERO,” Etc. 











-. delightful story, the author's 
Pag —. it meanders, it is dilatory 
he sogestve we whit ah th 

i to 
ied the wooing of Ruth Adgate, 














12mo. cloth, $1.50 
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MAETERLINCK’S. NEW BOOK 


HE BLUE BIRD 


A FAIRY PLAY IN FIVE ACTS 
BY 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE LIFE OF THE BEE,” “MONNA VANNA,” 
“PELLEAS AND MELISANDE,” Etc. 


Illustrated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
12mo Cloth. Net $1.20 


**It is a charming play of airy, fairy, fantastic and humorous enchantment.”’ 
—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


‘* With imagery so magnificent, language so sonorous, sympathy so alert, and naivete 
so artful, it is impossible not to read every line of ‘The Blue Bird’ in a humor tender 
and amused.’”’—Chicago Evening Post. 


**The somber symbolism of Maeterlinck’s first ‘ plays for puppets’ has been trans- 
formed into something much more wholesome though no less beautiful. Evidently the 
years he has spent with the bees and the flowers, studying them like a scientist and then 
writing about them like a poet, have developed his insight without impairing his imagina- 
tion. This fairy play, ostensibly written for children, obviously like many another of the 
kind intended for grown-ups, is pure joy and optimism.’’— The Jndependent, N. Y. 


‘* The poet, the philosopher, and the naturalist all bear their part in ‘ The Blue Bird,’ 
the delightful dream-play which is one of the latest productions of the rich and delicate 
fancy of Maurice Maeterlinck, and which has been put into excellent and at times exceed- 
ingly felicitous English by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Written with charming sim- 
plicity, and telling a story admirably suited to childish interests and understanding, it 
makes an equally strong appeal to adults by its imaginative symbolism, its freshness of 
humor and observation, and the inventive spirit which animates its parable. . . . The 
whole conception is a bit of invention, full of inspiring and poetic thought, but expressed 
with wonderful art, in the simplest terms of childhood. . . . Only genius could charge 
a nursery tale with so much significance without robbing it of its child-like character.”’ 

—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Wright Aeroplane in Flight 


Reduced copy of one of the 48 full-page halftones appearing in the 1908 Year Book 








EDITOR 
Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 


Assisted by 


Dr. A. C. True, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 


Prof. A. D. F. Hamu, Head of 
School of Architecture, Colum- 


bia University 


Dr. T. W. Epmonpson, New York 
University 
Civil 
Dr. Cuarces E. Morrison, School 
of Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Crype Furst, Secretary Teachers 
College, Colunbia University 
Electrical 


Dr. Haro_p Penper 


Manufactures and Aeronautics 
Hersert I. Wave, Writer for 
the Scientific Press 
Medicine 
Dr. ALBert WARREN Ferris, Presi- 
dent New York State Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy 
Military Science and 
Capt. James A. Suipron, Artillery 
orps, U.S. A. 
Naval Progress and Naval Science 
Lieut. Comm. H. F. Bryan, U. S. 
Naval Academy 
Physics 
Dr. Grorce B. Pecram, Depart- 
ment of Physics, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Railways 
Ropney Hirt, M.E., Associate 
Editor, Street Railway Journal 


Sanitary and Munici- 
pal Activities 


Moses Netson Baker, Associate 
Editor, Engineering News 





The New International 


Year Book 
1908 


—of the greatest interest and value. A review of all departments of 
current human activity, bringing up to date all existing standard works 
of general reference and giving an exhaustive account of the political, 
historical, ical and scientific progress of the past P oags 
Would you like to read a complete account of develop- 
| machines and dirigible eg progress on the Panama 
l, now in progress for irrigating purposes in Texas and 
Arizona and in Alaska in connection with the greater present activity 
. aren, Ss ee ee to ocean vessels, wire- 
rhe telegraph and wireless telephone, the full story of the voyage of the 
American Naval Squadron around the world ? 
Under sanitation and health are described the Tuberculosis Con- 
Exhibits in New York City and elsewhere, also the Congress 
Fr the and defective children. 
for the preservation of our forests and other national 
resources. 


The earthquake at Messina is fully described by writers who 
were on the ground, also full-page illustrations are given showing 
the result of the shock. 

Statistics of the greatest commercial value compiled by 
Government experts. 

This volume is needed by every home, school, aN 
library, or business house because of of the ready cur- a 
rent information it contains. DODD, 
MEAD & 
Numerous full-page illustrations a COMPANY 
double-page maps. One vol., large 8vond A 372 5th Avenue 
size, 744 x10 inches. A ew York 

Please send me copy 


of the New Interna- 





Cloth  « oe 
Buckram . ° y 
zs 


Ag tional Year Book for 1908 
ee) binding, for 

& which I enclose $ 
It is understood that if the 
volume is unsatisfactory I may 
return it at your expense and that 
you will return amount remitted. 


Half-Russia 
Full-Russia 

















Dodd, Mead & Co. 


372 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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52 HIGHEST AWARDS 
Waiter Baker & Co. Ltd, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 





A Delicious Drink 


Bake’ Cocoa 


made by a 
scientific 
blending of 
the best 
tropical fruit 








COLLAR BUTTONS 
For every special need of 


the particular man. 
Shirt front, round or 
lens shaped heads, 
short shank, 
Shirt collar front, lens 
or round heads, long 
shank. 





Back of neck, extended 
head to hold scarf, or 
dome shaped head, me- 
dium shank. 


Sleeves with detached cuffs, dome 
shaped, long shank. 


Sleeves above attached cuffs, large 

head, short shank. Also ladies’ 

shirt waists, negligée shirts, etc. 
All dealers. Every button insured. 


KREMENTZ & Co." “= 
76 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


KREMENTZ 


LS} 




















HOLDS “hotes’ 
THE ONLY SAFE CLASP 


FOR CHILDREN’S 
STOCKINGS 


THE 


E 
SUPPORTER 


WORN ALLOVER THEWORLD 


OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 
sents.’ Malled on recuipt of price 
MANUFACTURED BY 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


ALL GENUINE HAVE 
THE MOULDED RUBBER 
BUTTON AND THE 
NAME STAMPED F 
On THE LOOP. 











Write to HM. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


8651-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Conner 48TH STREET No BRANCH Stores 


FR f N C a CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 
AND oTHER Foreign | New French Dictionary 
Complete, accurate, in large type on 
BOOKS | sce" 
Complete Sr SIZE 8x5 ‘Paice sie. PAGES 





For Any Book on Earth | 
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ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE E 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
| DRAWING BOARD PASTE 








| DRAWING INKS 





HIGGINS 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill- -smelling inks and adhesives 
and —_ the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 
sives “hey wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


BRANCHES: Cuicaco, LONDON 
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ren ie gine fro hone, 
al r rditio ns | are tem orarily. experi nced, 
wit “oft Beuapteassit uponsthe-Skin”)/ \ 
The-best safeguard against such skin’troubles 
is the frequent use of PEARS’ SOAP, which pro- 
tects the skin by its soft, pleasant, emollient action, 
and at the same time, insures the fullest beauty of 
complexion of which the skin is capable. 


The greatest skin specialists and the most 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years have 
testified that, in hygienic and beautifying properties 


No Soap Has Ever Equalled PEARS 





OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
§* All rights secured.”” 
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‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America’’ 





Statement of the Condition of the 


/ETNA INSURANCE CO. 


| HARTFORD, CONN. 
| On the 34st day of December, 1908. 
| Cash Capital . . . =. ~~ . $4,000,000.00 





| Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . : : ; 6,151,295.91 
| Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), ‘ . ; 148,563.27 
| Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire),. .  . : 475,012.69 
| Reserve, Unpaid Losses weerene ‘ ‘ ° 52,087.61 


} Other Claims, A j , : 466, 696. 04 
| Net Surplus, . : ‘ , ‘ a 207, 077.93 


Total Assets, . : ; , . $16,500, 733.45 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, ; . $9,207,077.93 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY YEARS: 
$115,798,170.381 


WILLIAM B, CLARK, President 


W.H. KING, Vice-President 
HENRY E, REES, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries : 
A. N. WILLIAMS, E. S. ALLEN, 
E. J. SLOAN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, 
W. F. WHITTLESLEY, Jr., “Marine” 
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WESTERN BRANCH 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, Omaha, Neb. 


hey S. E GALLAGHER, General Agent. 
. O. KOHTZ, Assistant General Agent. 
en H,. WYMAN, General om 

W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
GEO. C. BOARDMAN, General Agent. 

E. C. MORRISON, Assistant General Agent. 
CHICAGO, Ill., 159 La Salle Street. 

NEW YORK, 95-97 William Street. 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street. 

PHILADEL PHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, San Francisco. Cal. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


meas seme 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 
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? Rare Books 
e First Editions 


? Scarce Americana 
e Books with Colored Plates 
9? Collected Sets in Fine Bindings 
e Club Publications 
Limited Editions 


Are you interested in 








Send for 
Reduced 
Price 
Catalog 
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? Desirable Collector’s Items 
e Shelfworn Books 


? Second-hand Books 
e Standard Authors in Library Bindings 





Send for 


Clearance 


Catalog 
No. 92 
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Are you interested in 


| ? Ruskiniana 
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Send for 


Ruskiniana 


Catalog 
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? Poetry 
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Send for 


Poetry 
Catalog 








Are you interested in 


? Interesting Books in General 


Soocee 








Send for 
General 


Catalog 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK'S, VENICE 


How to Prepare for Europe 


A New “Little Giant” Reference Book, containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveller, both before and during the European trip 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “ Stories of the Wagner Operas,” “* Empress of France,” etc. 


16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 


Size 4% x 6%, Limp Cloth, $2.00 me¢ ; Limp Leather, $2.50 special met. (Postage 16c.) 


It differs from other guide-books in many important points: 
1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit one’s self for European 
trip; what to read in preparation; the peculiar customs of each country the traveller 


ought to know in advance. 


2. It has bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables; lists 
of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. 
It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art 


and architecture. 


As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 
Travellers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant 


companion on their journey. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“The work is well adapted to enable the tourist 
to extract the greatest pleasure and benefit from 
his excursion.”—New York 7ribune. 

** No one intending to go abroad can afford to be 
without this book.”—Déspatch, Pittsburg. 

““When we view the work in comparison with 
other guide books, we give this one credit for a 
larger amount of artistic and historical data, a 
greater number of maps and illustrations within 
the limits of its space, and a thoroughly common- 
sense and business-like treatment of the ways and 
means of travelling.”—Baltimore Sun. 





“No better present could be found for the tour- 
ist.”—Journal-Courter, Louisville. 

“The volume can be commended alike to the 
untried tourist and to the veteran globe-trotter.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“It is a really remarkable specimen of the pack- 
ing of a maximum of information within a mini- 
mum of space.”—Fvening Mail, New York. 

“It is so compact and light that it can be con- 


veniently carried in the pocket of a man’s coat or 
the handbag of a woman.”— Nashville American. 
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To be ‘“The Man of the Hour’’ is to be prepared for crises, emergencies ; 

full of timely, practical knowledge, instantly available—in fact, ‘‘The Man 
Who Knows.”” @ The men who congratulate the associate who has risen above 
them, might themselves have been ‘‘ The Man of the Hour’’ had they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity now open to all in 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


By no other means can so much, or such practical knowledge, be acquired in so 
short a time. The New International is the fullest, most accurate, and far the most 
authoritative reference work in existence, and the ONLY one up-to-date. It is the 
greatest modern educator and infallible guide to knowledge, preferment, and pros- 
perity. The names of its Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Frank Moore Colby, M.A. are a guarantee of its 
broad, practiced scholarship. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA COMPRISES 
20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 100,000 Subjects 7,000 Illustrations 100 Full-Page Colored Plates ~ 


How to Get The New International Encyclopaedia As 


Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF “ii 
CHARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored plates, __ 
sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, specimens of “ © 
bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its fh 
great valueto you. ALSO, information regarding our easy-payment plan, _ 
which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopedia with ~~“ 
small initial outlay. ¥ 








Watch for the next The original picture of ** The Man 
int Who Knows,” printed on extra heavy 


per, eink jn framing, will be sent 
“The Man Whe Knows’| 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING Bz The (reat lakes Trip 
i ELECTRITING CO. | ll 


4 * portant ports on the 
134 West Fourteenth Street Great Lakes are 
pageedly by excellent service 
TELEPHONE NUMBERS ; : : 4067, 4761 CHELSEA of the D & C Lake Lines. The ten 
mers of this fleet have all the 
ities of a safety and comfort. 
D & C Lake Lines operate daily trips 
between Buffalo and Detroit, Cleveland and 
Detroit, four trips per week between Toledo, 
Detroit, Mackinac and wayports, and two tri whos. 
week between Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw and way- 
. A ial steamer will leave Cleveland 
direct for Mackinac, ry tees 
Sith a every and at Goderich, Ont., 
other tri sent two cent pay 4 for luarated” 
Faambles and Goose Lakes Map. Reg 
re Laws, CP. A., Detroit, Mich 


P.H. McMILLAN, presivent [RE Rail Tickets 
A.A.SCHANTZ, GEN. mar. ilable on 


a 
Ets, —_—— 
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DéTRolt Act 8: CLEVELAND Nav. Co, 


NEW YORK 


A! MAGAZINE that never gets stale 
is |!HE BOOKMAN. A magazine 

that never fails to print things that are 

worth reading is THE BOOKMAN.” 


— Charleston News and Courier. 





























The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of cance o all other forms 
of malignant and benign n: eas epee: Gam at Giiee tn the 
stomach, other abdominal pola nningy. AY ws ae cove). 


With the Escharotic Method 
(without resorting to surgical procedure). 

Og tom ioe contented ewen “’talatly omioal beaks. 

Complete infermation given upon request. Address, 
WALLACE E. BROWN, M. D. 

NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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A new hotel 
in the wonderful mountain and 
lake country of Canada—1,000 feet above 
sea level—every up-to-date comfort in the heart of 
the north woods 


Norway Point, Lake of Bays 
“‘Highlands of Ontario’’ 


Unsurpassed fishing, canoeing, sailing, the finest bathing beaches—while in 
this high, altitude and pure air, hay fever is unknown. 

The ‘*Wawa’’ is electric lighted throughout, with hot and cold water in 
every room, and is supplied with fine mountain spring water. Accommoda- 
tions are for 200 guests. Rates are reasonable—and there is good steam- 
boat service around the lakes. 

Send for the handsome booklet that describes this territory. Free on 
application to 
G. W. Vang. oom, 917 Merchants Loan & Trust Ruilding, Chicago 
WYER, 290 Broadway, New York Cit 
PBDYNTO $8) Washington 8 Street. Boston 
W. ROBINSON, es Park Building, Pittsburg 


W. E. DAVIS G. T. BELL 
Pass. Traffic Manager General Pass. & Ticket Agent 
Montreal Montreal 


RS Ravigaric & ONTARIO 


NAVIGATION COMPANY 








Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of all the mar- 

velous Rapids and the historic Associations of Old Quebec (America’s Gilbraltar) thence 

to the incomparable Saguenay River, with its majestic Capes, ‘“Trinity’’ and “Eternity.” 
Send 6 cents postage for illustrated guide. 

THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager Department “F” Montreal, Canada. 
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The New Models 10 and 11 
of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


are the ripest fruit of Remington experience, 
the highest achievement of Remington skill and : 
the perfect evidence of Remington leadership. 


Some of the New Features: 





i 


New Single Dog Escapement 
New Column Selector (Model 10) 


New Built-in Decimal Tabulator 
(Model 11) 


New Two-Color Dial @ 
New Back-Space Key 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock 
New Shift Lock 

New Paper Feed 













Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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The most convenient ~ Fasy access to theatres, Beautifully and cosily & rh | 
andcomfortablehotel = shopping districts and § appointed, Atmos- ®@agne 
in Boston. railroad stations, phere of refinement, 

Cuisine unex- | a, 7 Located in the ex- € 
celled. 250 4 rie clusive Back Bay 
roomssingly oren fj vtel Le noxs district, Boylston * 

suite. Fireproof. and Exeter Sts, 

Every convenience for Reservations may be wired _If desired, the hotel 
transient as well as the _—at the expense of the man- _ porters with taxicab 
permanent guest, agement, will meet you, 

Under the management of Operating Hotels Brewster, Empire, Tuileries, Boston. 

% AINSLIE & GRABOW CO. Hotel ‘Titchfield, Bort Antonio, Jamaicas 
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THE BURR P' iG HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
* 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 











During Hot Weather sleep- 
ing-rooms, kitchens and_ bath- 
rooms should be purified by the 


use of 


“Cheek Book Pen” Platt's 
Actual size 34 inches 2 
This little pen is as perfect 
and well made as are all 
styles of Waterman’s Ideals. : 
A perfect little pen for vest ; 
BER LS 





pocket or purse use. Most 
convenient in combination 





with your pocket memo.book 


Ask Your Dealer | the odorless 
disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid which instantly destroys foul odors and 
disease-breeding matter. Sold only in quart bottles by 
druggists and high-class grocers. Write to HENRY B 
PLATT, 42 Cliff Street, New York, for the latest editio 
of book on Sanitation, free. 





“* No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.’* 
The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 


B ie A 
NEST IN THE WORLD F “ a an pag 
PURITY-ouaciry-FLAVOR oo 


AT YOUR ‘DEALER'S. 
Send 1Q) CENTS fer sample 


which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 
132 Reade Street, New York. 


have been established over 60 YEARS. By our system of 
petty every family in moderate circumstances can own 
VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. “Write 
7 


























for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 











